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JO  II  N    ST  n  a  in  , 

tiiiki)  i;\i;i.  OP  BUTE. 

Tin  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  eldeil  ion  of  James,  the  leoond  Earl,  and  grandson  of  Sir  .Tamps 
stuari,  Baronet,  created  Bar]  of  Bute,  in  Scotland, on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  L708,  descended  from  Sir 
John  Stuart,  a  ion  of  King  Robert  the  Second,  to  whom  his  lather  granted  ,  ons  in  the  [ale  of 

Bute,  lie  was  horn  in  171.*!,  and  is  memorable  for  the  suspicion  of  having  had  great  influence  on  r  tho 
reign  of  King  George  the  'Third,  and  consequently  over  the  affairs  of  all  Burope  at  that  important  crisis. 

The  national  clamours  against  Lord  Bute  were  of  a  kind  which  cannot  he  passed  over  in  silence.  That 
there  was  some  foundation  for  them,  grave  and  candid  contemporary  historians,  who  had  very  satisfactory 
means  of  knowing,  will  not  allow  us  to  doubt.  About  1738,  Lord  Bute,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  in 
1722,  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  lie  was  then  Groom  of 
the  Stole  to  the  young  Prince,  afterwards  Gfoorge  the  Third.  Here,  by  the  aid  of  the  Princcs3  of  Wales, 
be  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  an  influence  over  the  ltoyal  mind  which  was  never  afterwards  effaced. 
On  the  Bang's  accession  to  the  Throne,  in  17(30,  the  country  was  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity  and  glory, 
raised  by  the  abilities,  genius,  and  magnanimity  of  William  Pitt,  who,  though  not  Premier,  really  ruled 
the  Ministry  and  the  State.  The  nation  was  already  jealous  of  Lord  Bute's  favour  with  the  new  Monarch, 
and  of  his  interference  with  an  administration  which  had  led  the  nation  out  of  the  depths  of  despondence 
to  the  pinnacle  of  power  and  respect  all  over  Europe.  They  watched,  therefore,  every  act  and  movement 
of  this  nobleman. 

Popular  discontents  began  with  the  first  session  of  tbe  Parliament  of  17G1,  by  the  imposition  of  a 
new  tax  on  beer,  which  was  attributed  to  tbe  influence  of  Lord  Bute,  whom  his  Majesty  soon  after 
appointed  a  Secretary  of  State.  Negotiations  for  peace  with  France  were  now  attempted,  but  the  French 
having  made  some  secret  propositions  regarding  Spain,  at  which  the  indignaut  spirit  of  Pitt,  the  other 
Secretary,  fired,  he  proposed  to  commence  a  war  with  Spain  by  giving  the  first  blow,  but  he  was  thwarted 
by  the  rest  of  the  cabinet,  except  Lord  Temple.  This  drove  Pitt  to  a  resignation,  and  Lord  Egremont 
was  appointed  in  his  room.  The  power  of  Lord  Bute  over  the  mind  of  the  young  King  now  daily 
increased,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  finding  his  command  in  the  cabinet  to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay, 
resigned  the  seals  of  office  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1762,  and  drew  after  him  many  of  his  friends. 
Lord  Bute  became  Premier,  and  sought  to  reconcile  the  public  to  him  by  bringing  about  a  peace.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  preliminaries  were  signed  on  the  third  of  November,  1762.  The 
Parliament  met  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  that  month,  and  the  speech  from  the  Throne  announced  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  this  peace.  Pitt  expressed  his  strong  disapprobation  in  an  eloquent  and  powerful 
speech  of  three  hours.  But  the  address  was  carried  by  a  great  majority,  and  the  definitive  treaty  signed 
on  the  third  of  February,  1763. 

A  most  formidable  opposition  was  now  formed  against  Lord  Bute,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  King's  uncle,  was  at  the  head.  The  Minister  had  to  provide  for  the  winding  up  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  always  an  ungrateful  and  difficult  task.  A  duty  of  four  shillings  per  hogshead  on  cider  was  proposed 
to  be  collected  by  the  excise.  Against  this  Pitt  poured  forth  the  thunder  of  his  oratory.  The  minister, 
however,  carried  his  measures  through,  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  nation,  he  suddenly,  on  the 
eighth  of  April,  1753,  resigned.  The  public  has  to  this  day  speculated  on  an  event  so  unexpected, 
without  ever  arriving  with  certainty  at  the  secret.  If  Lord  Bute  had  known  mankind,  or  the  history  of  the 
British  government,  he  would  never  have  hoped  that  he  could  long  retain  the  reins.     He  had  no  original 
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hold  on  the  public ;  he  was  one  of  those  men  whose  power  was  the  consequence  of  his  place,  and  not  his 
place  the  consequence  of  his  power,  and  who,  therefore,  when  his  place  became  in  danger,  lost  all  his 
adherents.      So  deep-rooted  was  the  national  animosity  towards  him  that  it  never  left  him  till  his  death. 
All  the  troubled  measures  of  the  Court,  especially  for  the  next  ten  years,  were  ascribed  to  his  influence. 
Most  unfortunately,  George  Grenville's  (the  new  Premier's)  opinions,  views,  temper,  and  conduct,  were 
calculated  to  confirm  this  impression.     The  breaking  out  of  the  American  discontents,  caused  by  the 
impolitic  measure   of  the  Stamp  Act,  raised  a  flame  of  hatred  and   insurrection  against  governments, 
which  led  to  the  American  emancipation,  the  French  revolution,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  last  forty  years. 
The  candid  may  deem  it  a  flagrant  injury  to  lay  these  things  on  the  shoulders  of  Lord  13ute ;  bat 
the  writer  of  this  Memoir  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  charge  is  not  so  ill-founded  as  at  first  view  may 
appear.      King  George  the  Third  was  a  Prince  of  pure  and  unquestionable  virtue,  and  the  most  patriotic 
intentions  and  wishes.     On  all  occasions  he  acted,  with  firmness  and  courage,  according  to  his  conscience. 
He  never  sacrificed  his  opinions  to  his  ease,  and  never  swerved  from  the  rule  of  conduct  which  the  utmost 
and  most  anxious  exertion  of  his  understanding  deemed  to  be  his  duty,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  nation 
over  which  Providence  had  placed  him.     That  Lord  Bute's  political  principles  were  arbitrary,  and  of  the 
highest  cast  of  Toryism,  cannot  be  doubted.    These  he  had  unquestionably  instilled  deeply  into  the  young 
Prince,  and  that  Monarch  appears  never  afterwards  to  have  effaced  them  from  his  mind.    The  Princess  of 
"Wales  said  that  her  son's  temper,  when  a  boy,  was  obstinate,  and  that  he  was  not  much  inclined  to 
mingle  with  companions ;  he  knew  little,  therefore,  of  the  humours,  and  passions,  and  characters  of  man- 
kind.    He  had  no  imagination ;  and  his  understanding  was  obviously,  in  some  measure,  technical  and 
artificial.     The  long  and  most  impolitic  perseverance  in  the  American  war  may  be  attributed  to  the  servile 
submission  of  the  ministry,  and  the  unbending  resolvedness  of  the  King  himself.     The  public  seems  early 
to  have  penetrated  into  these  secrets,  and  to  have  brooded  on  their  discontents  accordingly.     Many 
accidental  circumstances  may  be  guessed  to  have  added  to  the  operation  of  these  causes  : — the  genius  of 
Chatham  and  Burke  ;  the  daring  of  Wilkes  ;  the  bitterness  of  tho  sarcasm  of  Junius  ;  the  burning  force 
of  Barre  ;  the  philosophical  and  attractive  democracy  of  Franklin.      So  it  happened,  that  all  the  talents 
were  on  the  side  of  the  opponents  of  government.     George  Grenville  held  the  premiership  from  April  to 
August,  1763,  but,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Egremont,  allowed  at  least  the  nominal  dignity  of  that  station 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  Lord  President  of  the  Council;  but  the  ministry,  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
fell ;  and  a  Whig  administration  was  appointed  under  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  in  the  summer  of 
1765,  of  which,  however,  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  form  a  part.       The  Rockinghams  were  succeeded  by  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  as  Premier,  in  1766,  when  Mr.  Pitt  took  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  was  created  Earl 
of  Chatham.      The  Duke  of  Grafton  suddenly  resigned  in  1770,  and  was  succeeded  as  Premier  by  Lord 
North,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.      Even  at  this  crisis,  when  seven  years  had  elapsed  from  Lord 
Bute's  resignation,  the  Livery  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  presented  a  remonstrance  to  his 
Majesty,   accompanied   by  a  petition,  praying  for  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  the  removal  of  his 
ministers,  expressed  in  terms  not  a  little  offensive.      It  stated  that,  "  under  a  secret  malign  influence, 
which  through  each  successive  administration  had  defeated  every  good,  and  suggested  every  bad,  intention, 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  deprived  the  people  of  their  dearest  rights."     It  represented 
the  expulsion  of  Wilkes  as  worse  than  the  levying  the  ship-money  by  Charles  the  First,  or  the  dispensing 
power  assumed  by  James  the  Second,  and  as  vitiating  all  future  proceedings  of  that   Parliament.      It 
asserted,  that  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  represent  the  people,  and  concluded  by  praying  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  removal  of  the  King's  evil  ministers  from  his  presence  for  ever. 

His  Majesty's  answer  was  firm,  and  strongly  expressive  of  the  Royal  displeasure.  It  expressed  his 
readiness  to  receive  the  requests,  and  listen  to  the  complaints,  of  his  subjects  ;  but  that  it  gave  him  great 
concern  to  find  that  any  of  them  should  have  been  so  misled  as  to  offer  him  an  address  and  remonstrance 
disrespectful  to  himself,  and  irreconcilable  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  letters  of  Junius  infixed  a  barbed  and  poisoned  arrow  in  the  King's  heart,  which  could  not  be 
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extractod.      Thej  maj  be  traced  back  to  the  hatred  Inspired  l>\  the  jealousy  of  Lord  Bute'i  lofluen 
Their  force  liei  ii    the  most  pointed  and  bitter     iron  m;    and  ism  tbei  i  defem 

truth  of  statement,  force  of  argument,  oven  ridicule  itself,  will  do  nothing.    The  real  chs  of 

these  letters  is  their  personal  malignity.    They  deal  little  in  grand  principles,  but  derire  all  their  sti 
from  the  argumentum  ad  bominem.     The  scandalous  chronicle  and  Ooui  i|»  are  their  food ;  but  tli" 

author  also  always  writes  with  the  extreme  bitterness  of  deep  individual  resentment.     He  moat  bate  been 
some  one  wounded  to  the  heari  bj  whal  he  believed  to  have  been  the  mod  proroking  pi 
Thry  are  directed  to  bring  the  government  into  oontempt,  by  exciting  indignation  and  scorn  against  I 
individuals  who  oompose  it.     Thus  Wilkes  began,  bu(   in  ■  r  manner,  and  with  the  more  undis- 

cd  colours  of  faotion  and  sedition,  t  Lord  Bute.     This  was  a  pest  which  commenced  with  I 

■n  ;  and  all  sprang  out  <>!'  the  jealousy  and  suspicions  which  by  some  misfortune,  or  imprudence,  or 
impolicy  of  the  ominous  kind,  was  universally  spread  through  the  nation  against  this  minister.  Tempo- 
rary prejudices  arc  often  taken  up  without  cause,  and  die  away.  Ono  cannot  refuse  some  Weight  to 
eonviotions  so  widely,  so  radically,  and  so  lastingly  entertained. 

In  Burke's  famous  pamphlel  on  "The  Popular  Discontents,"  written  some  years  afier  this  minister's 
retirement,  the  suspicion  of  au  anterior  Cabinet  is  still  dwelt  upon  among  the  national  evils.  But  it  is 
strongly  assert i'd  that  no  communication  took  place  between  the  .Monarch  and  this  secluded  nobleman 
after  his  resignation  o['  office,  except  that,  nearly  thirty  years  afterwards,  the  King  once  paid  a  visit  of 
ceremony  to  him  at  his  marine  villa,  as  he  came  into  the  neighbourhood  iu  one  of  his  Maj<  sty's  excursions 
to  the  western  coast.  Probably,  however,  it  was  not  actual  intercourse,  but  the  spirit  of  early  impres- 
sions and  principles  made  on  the  Monarch's  childhood  which  migbt  justify  the  attribution  to  Lord  Bute 
of  the  character  which  the  Monarch  gave  to  his  measures  regarding  the  American  war — a  war  always 
rr.ost  unpopular,  from  its  commencement  to  its  unsuccessful  end.  The  King  was  deeply  sensitive;  proud  ; 
highly  conscientious  ;  and  of  a  reserved  temper,  which  made  him  keep  his  sorrows  to  himself.  He  felt 
insults  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart ;  and  there,  it  may  not  be  too  bold  to  suppose,  lay  buried  his  sorrows 
till  they  overset  his  intellect.  Perhaps  had  his  Court  been  less  formal,  and  his  habits  more  social,  lie 
would  have  thrown  them  off.  The  loss  of  America  was  probably  the  grief  which  at  last  exploded  in  his 
mental  derangement.  This  was  the  opinion  of  a  confidential  subject,  old  Lord  Sydney,  derived  from  the 
tone  of  a  conversation  with  the  King,  immediately  before  the  malady  broke  out,  in  1788. 

Lord  Bute  has  much  to  answer  for  in  the  disgust  he  gave  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  influence  or  intrigues 
by  which  he  drove  him  out  of  the  ministry  in  1761.  The  mighty  mind  of  that  eloquent  and  wise  man 
would  have  at  once  preserved  America  to  us,  and  appeased  all  discontents.  But  the  manner  in  which  its 
remonstrances  against  absurd  taxation  were  opposed — the  feebleness  of  intellect  with  which  they  were 
argued — the  obstinacy  with  which  the  resolutions  against  them  were  persevered  in ;  yet,  as  if  every 
opposite  mischief  was  to  combine — the  ruinous  vacillation  in  putting  them  into  execution — the  dangerous 
doctrines  wtiich  the  discussions  provoked — the  alternate  insolence  and  pusillanimity; — raised  a  storm 
which  is  raging  in  Europe  to  this  day,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  seventy  years. 

To  employ  a  ministry  weak  iu  intellect  is  a  high  political  crime.  The  consequences  of  their 
measures  often  extend  to  the  misery  of  a  whole  people,  and  endure  for  ages.  All  the  institutions  of 
Europe  have  been  subverted  by  the  gradual  results  of  the  wrong  measures  with  regard  to  the  American 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  in  the  administration  which  succeeded  that  of  Lord  Bute,  and  which  trod  in  his 
steps.  The  Bockingham  administration,  in  all  respects  imbecile,  could  hold  the  reins  scarcely  for  one 
year ;  and  were  so  hampered  by  the  acts  of  their  predecessors,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  undo  the 
mischief  which  had  been  committed.  All  the  ministers  who  ruled  till  the  resignation  of  Lord  North,  in 
1782,  were  more  or  less  eleves  of  the  school  of  Lord  Bute :  for  though  Lord  Chatham  was  Lord  Privy 
Seal  for  two  years,  as  part  of  the  Grafton  administration.,  he  had  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  ill-health  as 
to  be  unable  to  take  any  part  in  the  cabinet.  It  has  been  said  that  the  King  was  his  own  minister,  and 
that  the  measures  emanated  from  himself;  and  from  assuming  this,  the  next  step  was  to  attribute  them 
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to  Lord  Bute.  The  Scotch  were  supposed  to  have  too  strong  a  preponderance ;  Lord  Mansfield  being 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  "VVedderburne,  an  unpopular  man,  Solicitor-General.  Many  of  the  ministers  were 
adroit,  apprehensive,  ductile  men,  of  secondary  abilities,  but  none  of  them  men  of  genius  or  grand  talent. 
Lord  North  was  quick,  witty,  sagacious,  and  accomplished  ;  but  good-humoured,  easy,  indolent,  ductile, 
and  too  great  a  lover  of  pleasure.  He  had  an  Horatian  sort  of  character.  Content  with  the  enjoyment 
of  the  present  moment,  the  profound  enthusiasm  and  overwhelming  imagery  of  Burke,  and  the  vehement 
acuteness  and  copious  torrents  of  subtle  argument  of  Fox,  did  not  disturb  him,  or  drive  him  from  basking 
in  any  temporary  sunshine  which  he  could  command.  He  filled  his  offices  with  mediocrists  of  every 
description ;  employed  imbecile  courtiers  for  generals  ;  and  resorted  to  half  measures  on  every  occasion. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Bute,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointments,  in  the  agonies  of  his  destroyed 
ambition,  resigned  himself  to  the  most  entire  seclusion  ;  built  a  marine  villa  at  Christchurch  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  soothed  his  lonely  melancholy  by  sitting,  day  after  day,  listening  in  abstraction  to  the  roar  of 
the  sea  and  the  break  of  the  waves.  His  principal,  if  not  only,  study  was  botany.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  on  very  cold  terms  with  his  family,  who  resided  in  the  same  mansion,  but  in  a  separate  part  of  it, 
and  associated  little  with  him.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  and  procured  an  English  Peerage  for  her,  on  his  being  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  in  1781. 

His  lady  finally  succeeded  to  the  Wortley  estates,  on  the  death,  issueless,  of  her  eccentric  brother. 
Lord  Bute  built  a  splendid  mansion  at  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  but  resided  very  little  there.  His  private 
Secretary  had  been  Charles  Jenkinson,  afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool,  whom  the  odium  of  his  early 
entrance  into  life  pursued  almost  to  his  old  age. 

If  there  are  those,  who  will  think  that  this  Memoir  has  been  written  with  too  much  freedom  and 
severity  of  opinion,  let  it  be  recollected  that  history  and  biography  are  only  useful  as  they  speak  the 
truth ;  as  they  develop  principles,  display  characters,  and  show  the  springs  and  consequences  of  actions ; 
that  the  flattery  of  individuals  and  the  casting  a  veil  over  public  errors,  is  as  useless  aa  it  is  injurious; 
and  that  dry  facts,  without  reflections  or  comments,  are  the  most  unprofitable  of  all  reading ;  that  the 
time  is  perhaps  arrived,  when  we  may  take  the  liberty  to  speak  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  as  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  or  James  ;  and  that  a  clue  to  the  apparently  strange  malignity  which  pursued,  for  half  a 
century,  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  our  monarchs,  can  never  be  a  subject  of  indifference  or  barren  knowledge. 

Lord  Bute  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  handsome  person,  but  of  a  cold,  reserved,  uncourtly  address. 
His  disappointed  ambition  has  been  no  cloud  upon  his  family,  who  now  enjoy  the  Peerage  in  three 
branches,  as  well  as  great  affluence.    Lord  Bute  died  in  1792}  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 
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Tins  greal  lawyer,  and  aniversally*aocompliBhed  gentleman,  was  the  eleventh  of  tho  fourteen  children, 
uiul  the  fourth  ion,  of  David  Murray,  fifth  Viscount.  Btormont  in  Scotland,  by  tfargwy,  only  daughter 
David  Soot,  o\'  Sootstarvet,  an  ancestor  of  the  noble  bouse  of  Buocleuoh,  and  was  horn  at  Perth,  on  tho 
second  of  March,  L7O0.     To  lessen  the  burthen  of  bo  extensive  a  progeny,  his  parents  intrusted  him,  at 

the  age  of  three  years,  to  some  southern  relations,  who  brought  him  to  London,  and  be  remained  under 
their  eare  till  L719,  when  he  was  admitted  B  King's  scholar  of  Westminster  Bchool.  ''  llirr,"  | 
Bishop  Newton,  who  was  ouo  of  his  fellow-students,  "  he  gave  early  proofa  of  his  uncommon  ahilit 
not  so  much  in  his  poetry  as  in  his  other  exercises,  and  particularly  in  his  declamations,  which  were  sure 
tokens  and  prognostics  of  that  eloquence  which  grew  up  to  such  maturity  and  perfection  at  the  bar,  and 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament."  Thus  distinguished,  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  those  who  went  off  to 
the  University  on  the  election,  in  May,  1723,  and  he  was  entered  of  Christ-Church  on  the  eighteenth  of 
the  succeeding  month.  Ho  became  presently  regarded  as  the  prime  ornament  of  his  college  ;  and, 
among  the  very  few  specimens  which  remain  of  his  compositions  at  that  time,  his  elegant  academical 
Latin  verses  on  the  death  of  King  George  the  First,  and  a  large  fragment  of  an  oration  in  praise  of 
Demosthenes,  sufficiently  prove  the  justice  of  tho  reputation  he  had  then  acquired. 

He  was  admitted  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  April,  1724  ;  took  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  iVrts 
in  1727,  and  of  Master,  on  the  twe*nty-fourth  of  June,  1730,  and  in  the  Michaelmas  term  of  that  year 
was  called  to  the  bar.  It  was  long,  however,  before  he  commenced  to  practise ;  for  just  after  that  period 
he  left  England,  and  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy ;  and  this  part  of  his  early  story  seems  to  require 
an  explanation  which  we  can  nowhere  find.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  younger  son  of  a  family  far  more 
numerous  than  wealthy  should  have  undertaken  such  an  expedition  from  the  usual  motives,  or  that  a 
young  man  of  his  character  and  talent  should,  at  a  critical  period  of  his  maturity,  for  a  considerable 
interval,  quit  the  exercise  of  that  assiduity  which  the  study  of  the  profession  of  the  law  requires  ;  some 
paramount  inducement  must  have  occurred  to  tempt  him  to  submit  to  such  disadvantages,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  might  have  arisen  out  of  these  circumstances — William,  second  Duke  of  Portland, 
then  twenty  years  old,  set  out  on  the  same  tour,  and  returned  to  England  at  the  same  period  with  Mr. 
Murray,  and  though  we  hear  of  no  particular  intimacy  or  connection  between  them,  either  before  or 
after,  yet  two  very  long  disquisitions  on  the  studies  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  written  by  the  lattei 
to  the  young  Duke,  are  extant,  and  have  so  exactly  the  air  of  the  instructions  of  a  preceptor  to  a  pupil, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  parties  did  not  stand  in  that  sort  of  relation  to  each  other.  Might 
not  Murray,  then,  in  the  convenient  certainty  of  present  emolument,  and  the  view  of  future  advantage  id 
his  profession  from  powerful  friends,  have  adopted  temporarily  the  highest  class  of  that  office ;  conscious, 
too,  that  many  flowers  would  present  themselves  on  his  journey,  with  which  he  might  aftenvards 
ornament  the  forensic  wreath  which  a  laudable  ambition  had  perhaps  already  anticipated  ? 

On  his  return  he  applied  himself  with  renewed  vigour  to  the  enlargement  of  the  professional  studies 
which  he  had  already  extensively  cultivated  at  College,  but  it  was  in  a  method  of  his  own.  His  powerful 
mind  scorned  the  mechanical  labours  of  a  special  pleader's  office,  and  he  emerged  suddenly  from  his  own 
closet,  with  most  of  the  knowledge  that  a  lawyer  usually  derives  from  experience,  and  all  the  eloquence 
which  nature,  even  with  the  aid  of  habit,  seldom  confers  on  a  public  speaker :  meanwhile  he  had  cultivated 
literature  with  ardour,  and  formed  intimacies  with  the  eminent  wits  and  poets  of  the  day. 
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His  practice  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  early  in  the  year  1733,  when  he  was  frequently 
associated  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  those  great  leaders,  Torke  and  Talbot,  to  whom 
his  powers  instantly  became  evident,  and  were  acknowledged  by  them;  but  his  reputation  was  not 
generally  fixed  till  nearly  three  years  after  that  date,  when  he  defended,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
the  Lord  Provost  and  city  of  Edinburgh  against  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  by  which  they  were 
prosecuted  on  the  remarkable  occasion  of  the  murder,  by  a  mob,  of  Captain  Porteous,  a  public  criminal 
who  had  been  condemned  and  reprieved.  From  that  period,  scarcely  any  cause  distinguished  by  any 
nicety,  either  of  fact  or  law,  was  argued,  either  in  the  Courts  or  before  Parliament,  in  which  he  did  not 
appear  as  an  advocate,  and  always  with  increasing  fame. 

On  the  twentieth  of  November,  1738,  he  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Finch,  one  of  the  six 
daughters  of  Daniel,  sixth  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  and  second  Earl  of  Nottingham  ;  and  was  about  that 
time  elected  to  represent  in  Parliament  the  town  of  Boroughbridge,  in  Yorkshire,  for  which  also  he  was 
returned  in  the  years  1747  and  1754.  In  November,  1742,  he  was  appointed  Solicitor- General.  The 
rebellion  of  1745  produced  abundance  of  instances,  not  only  of  the  splendid  powers  of  his  mind,  but  of 
his  moderation  and  humanity.  On  the  trial  of  Lord  Lovat,  he  joined  the  character  of  a  manager  for  the 
Commons  to  that  of  Counsel  for  the  Crown.  Lovat  himself,  even  in  answer  to  the  awful  question, 
"  what  he  had  to  say  why  judgment  of  death  should  not  be  passed  on  him  ?"  could  not  suppress  a  warm 
encomium  on  the  Solicitor- General. — "I  thought  myself,"  said  he,  "very  much  loaded  by  one  Murray, 
who,  your  Lordships  know,  was  the  bitterest  evidence  against  me.  I  have  since  suffered  by  another 
Murray,  who,  I  must  say  with  pleasure,  is  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  whose  eloquence  and  learning 
are  much  beyond  what  is  to  be  expressed  by  an  ignorant  man  like  me.  I  heard  him  with  pleasure, 
though  it  was  against  me.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  his  relation,  though  perhaps  he  neither  knows  it 
nor  values  it.  I  wish  that  his  being  born  in  the  north  may  not  hinder  him  from  the  preferment  that  his 
merit  and  ieacning  deserve." 

But  it  Sis  probable  that  these  praises,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  might  not  have  been  altogether 
acceptable  to  Murray,  whose  family  was  more  than  suspected  of  holding  the  same  principles  with  the 
unhappy  nobleman  who  uttered  them,  and  he  himself  had  naturally  enough  become  somewhat  tinctured 
with  them  in  his  very  early  youth ;  but  they  had  long  since  faded  away  in  him,  leaving  no  trace 
but  in  that  firm  attachment  to  monarchy  which  distinguished  the  friends  of  the  discarded  Royal 
house.  The  recollection,  however,  of  his  having  once  in  some  degree  given  way  to  such  prejudices  was 
ridiculously  revived,  through  the  folly  or  the  envy  of  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  Christopher  Fawcett.  It 
had  got  abroad  in  Newcastle,  from  the  report  of  this  person,  that  several  gentlemen,  among  whom  was 
Murray,  had  many  years  before  betrayed  a  Jacobitical  inclination,  and  that  he,  Fawcett,  knew  that  they 
were  at  that  time  in  the  habit  of  drinking  the  Pretender's  health.  This  tale  at  length  reached  Lord 
Ravensworth,  who,  hearing  from  Fawcett  that  Mr.  Stone,  a  confidential  servant  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  one  of  the  party  charged,  hastened  to  Mr.  Pelham,  the  chief  minister,  and,  enumerating 
them  by  name,  is  said  to  have  insisted  on;the  removal  of  Stone.  The  minister  would  have  slighted  it, 
but  Ravensworth  spoke  of  it  so  openly,  that  Mr.  Pelham  was  obliged  to  mention  it  to  the  King, 
who  magnanimously  said,  "Whatever  they  were  when  they  were  Westminster  boys,  they  are  now 
my  very  good  friends."  The  matter,  however,  had  gone  too  far  to  be  passed  over  silently.  It  underwent 
a  discussion  of  seven  evenings  by  a  committee  of  the  Cabinet.  Murray  had  previously  represented  to 
his  Majesty  that  if  he  should  be  called  before  such  a  committee,  on  so  scandalous  and  injurious  au 
account,  he  would  "resign  hi3  office,  and  refuse  to  answer;"  of  which  the  King  approved.  After  the 
inquiry  had  ended,  he  demanded  an  audience,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  as  by  inspiration,  and 
to  have  demonstrated  that  the  affair,  from  a  solemn  trifle,  had  been  forced  into  the  character  of  a  party 
attack  on  the  administration. 

That  Murray  suffered  no  diminution  of  favour  or  reputation  from  this  almost  ridiculous  affair  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Attorney- General  in  the  following 
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year,  on  the  i  levotion  of  Sir  Dudlej  I  c  % .  i .  r  bo  that  of  Ohief  Ju 

Sir  Dudley*!  death,  in  I7.".t'.,  be  ul. uooeeded  to  that  exalt  in,  into  whioh  I"  m  on  t 

eighth  of  November,  ia  that  year,  al  the  houM  of  the  Chanoellor,  Lord  Elardwicke,  who,  in 
after,  pul  the  G-real  Seal  to  .1  patent,  oreating  him  Baron  of  M  id,  ia  the  county  of  Nottingham. 

Four  days  after  his  appointment,  he  declared  it   In  oourt,  as  i  rule,  thai   in  '>n  which  t 

judges  had  do  doubt,  they  ought  never  to  put  the  to  the  delaj  and  i  f  a  furthi  r  argument. 

Tins  regulation,  thus  publiol)  uttered,  together  vritb  hie  attention,  punctuality,  and  dispatch,  10011 
rendered  the  Courl  of  King's  Bench  the  mosl  popular  teal  of  jurisprudence  perhaps  in  Europe,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  all  suits  in  which  the  public  had  an  option  of  Courts,  it  was  sure  bo  bare  the 
preference.     Those  who  maj  wish  to  have  a  clearer  idea  of  Lord  Mansfield's  incomparable  pri  in 

it  for  so  man]  yean,  will  find  in  Sir  .lames  Burrow's  Reports  ample  details  published  at  the  time,  which 
he  oonoludes  thus :  "And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  immensity  of  business,  it-  is  notorious  that,  in 
consequenoe  of  method,  and  a  few  rules  which  have  been  laid  down  t<>  p  where  the 

parties  themselves  would  willingly  consent  to  it,  nothing  now  hangs  in  oourt.  Upon  the  last  day  of  the 
\eiy  last,  term,  if  we  ezolude  such  motions  of  term  as,  by  desire  of  the  parties,  went  over  ol 
peremptories,  there  was  not  a  single  matter  of  any  kind  that  remained  undetermined,  excepting  one  case, 
relating  to  the  proprietory  lordship  of  -Maryland,  which  was  professedly  postponed  on  account  of  the 
present  situation  of  America."  Such  was  the  domestic  economy  of  Lord  Mansfield's  court — the  grand 
principle  of  all  his  decisions,  equity,  in  the  largest  and  most  general  sense  of  the  word. 

His  several  public  stations  necessarily  connected  him  more  with  political  affairs  than  perhaps 
suited  bis  inclination,  lie  was  considered,  during  the  latter  years  of  King  Georgo  the  Second,  as 
n  leader  among  those  who  wero  then  called  "  the  Prince  of  Wales's  friends,"  when  his  endeavours  seem, 
in  fact,  to  have  been  confined  to  calm  and  honest  mediation  between  contending  parties  and  jarring 
interests :  through  the  whole  remainder  of  his  public  life,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  he  invariably 
supported  the  King's  government,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  administration  of  Lord  Rockingham  in 
1765,  and  had  frequently  to  encounter  accordingly  much  of  tho  vulgar  obloquy  to  which  all  those  with 
whom  he  acted  were  invariably  subject.  His  politics,  however,  were  as  pure  as  his  judgments,  while  the 
characters  of  his  eloquence  in  Parliament,  and  in  his  Court,  were  varied  in  the  most  felicitous  adaptation 
to  each.     He  had  a  most  happy  temper,  and  could  conciliate  his  adversaries  without  effort. 

With  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  minister,  and  more  integrity  than  any  minister  of  his  time,  he 
might,  as  it  were,  have  placed  himself,  whenever  he  had  thought  fit,  in  any  of  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state,  but  he  loved  too  well  the  independence  of  his  own  profession,  and  even  in  that  he  thrice  refused 
the  supreme  appointment.  He  accepted,  it  is  true,  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  spring 
of  1757,  but  it  was  merely  to  give  leisure,  in  a  time  of  furious  party  contention,  for  the  convenient 
arrangement  of  a  new  administration,  and  he  held  it  but  for  three  months.  Among  the  slanders  with 
which  envy  assailed  him,  he  was  charged  with  pusillanimity :  let  those  who  would  have  evidence  on  that 
head  turn  to  his  recorded  speech  on  the  question  of  Wilkes's  outlawry,  and  they  will  find,  in  a  flow  of 
eloquence,  utterly  impracticable  under  the  influence  of  personal  apprehension,  the  grandest  seutiments  of 
a  calm  and  genuine  courage,  uttered,  too,  even  in  the  hearing  of  a  mob  of  thousands,  who  were  at  the 
moment  besieging  the  portals  of  his  court.  He  was  accused,  too,  of  avarice  :  but  be  it  recollected  that 
after  his  town  mansion,  with  all  the  inestimable  treasures  which  it  contained,  was  sacked  by  the 
incendiary  rioters  of  17S0,  he  steadfastly  refused  the  indemnification  pressed  on  him  by  a  vote  of  the 
legislature.  Lord  Mansfield  continued  to  hold  his  high  office,  with  unimpaired  faculties  of  mind  and 
body,  till  the  month  of  July,  178S,  when,  on  some  warnings  of  decay  in  those  of  the  latter,  he  resigned. 
His  nobler  powers  retained  their  pristine  strength  and  brilliancy  till  within  a  very  few  hours  of  his 
dissolution,  which  occurred  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  1793. 


CHARLES   PRATT, 

FIRST  EARL  CAMDEN, 

Was  the  third  son  of  Sir  John  Pratt,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  by  his  Becond 
wife,  Elizabeth  Wilson,  the  daughter  of  Hugh  Wilson,  a  clergyman  of  Montgomeryshire  and  Canon  of 
Bangor.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been  between  the  end 
of  1713  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  He  appears  to  have  been  destined  for  the  bar  from  a 
very  early  age ;  for,  when  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  his  name  was  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  After  having  been  for  some  years  at  Eton,  where  Pitt,  Lyttelton,  and  Horace  Walpole,  were 
his  associates,  he  went  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1731,  and  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  there  in 
1735-'6.  In  Trinity  Term,  1738,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  graduated  Master  of  Arts  in  the  following 
year.  Eor  a  long  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  science  he  had  chosen,  with  no  other 
reward  than  the  acquisition  of  that  extensive  and  profound  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  it  embraces,  and 
for  which  he  became  afterwards  so  deservedly  celebrated.  The  want  of  beneficial  practice  is  said  to  have 
so  tired  his  patience,  that  after  eight  or  nine  years  of  unrequited  toil,  he  entertained  serious  thoughts  of 
quitting  his  profession,  and  was  only  diverted  from  executing  this  resolve  by  a  good-natured  artifice  of 
his  friend,  Henley,  afterwards  Lord  Northington.  Mr.  Pratt  was  engaged  with  him  in  a  cause  on  the 
Western  Circuit,  and  Henley,  believing  that  an  opportunity  was  only  wanting  to  convince  the  world  of 
the  powers  his  friend  possessed,  purposely  absented  himself  when  the  trial  commenced.  The  duty  of 
leading  the  cause  devolved  on  Mr.  Pratt :  the  result  proved  the  justice  of  his  friend's  reliance  on  his 
knowledge  and  talents ;  and  it  happened  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  that  there  was  but  one  step 
from  obscurity  and  neglect  to  distinction  and  honour.  Business  came  upon  him  in  an  ample  tide-,  his 
connections  strengthened  his  personal  efforts,  and  he  was  soon  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
eminent  among  the  advocates  of  his  day. 

On  Mr.  Pitt's  accession  to  power,  in  June,  1757,  he  procured  the  appointment  of  Attorney- General 
for  his  early  friend,  who  was  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Downton.  At 
about  this  time,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Jeffreys,  Esq.,  of  the  Priory,  in  the  county 
of  Brecon.  Before  he  accepted  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  his  practice  had  been  confined  to  the 
common  law  bar ;  he  afterwards,  however,  applied  himself  to  the  Courts  of  Equity,  and  with  so  much 
success,  that  he  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  time  to  have  been  engaged  in  almost  every  important 
case  which  came  under  discussion  there. 

In  1759,  he  was  chosen  Recorder  of  Bath.  In  October,  1761,  Mr.  Pitt  went  out  of  office;  the 
Attorney- General,  however,  was  not  included  in  the  changes  which  ensued,  but  retained  his  post,  until,  in 
the  following  December,  a  vacancy  having  occurred  on  the  bench  of  the  Common  Pleas,  he  was  appointed 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  that  court,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  1702.  A  letter,  written 
by  him  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Davies,  has  been  preserved,  which  throws  a  light  upon  the  thoughts  that  then 
occupied  his  mind,  and  which  are  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  effort  he  makes  to  disguise  them.  "  I 
remember,"  he  says,  "you  prophesied  formerly  that  I  should  be  a  Chief  Justice,  or  perhaps  something 
higher.  Half  is  come  to  pass  :  I  am  Thane  of  Cawdor ;  but  the  greater  is  behind ;  and  if  that  fails  me, 
you  are  still  a  false  prophet." 

The  proceedings  against  Wilkes,  for  his  libellous  publication  in  the  "North  Briton,"  came  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the  year  1763.  A  habeas  corpus  had  been  sued  out  by 
that  factious  demagogue,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  legality  of  his  commitment  to  the  Tower.  The 
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Chief  Justice's  opinion  I  with  the  liberty  of  the  pun,  and  the  freedom  of  | 

discussion,  had  been  frequently  avowed  in  thi  the  bar,  and  i 

trial  of  Owen,  a  bookseller,  proseouted  in  17>J  for  publishing  s  pamphlet  relating  to  the  case 
Uexander  ftfurray,  who  was  oommitted  bo  N  bj  the  House  of  Commons]  indintl  ion 

of  Dr.  Shebboare.     It  was  for  this  reaaon  probablj  that  Wilkes  had  his  writ  made  returnable  in  i 
Couri  of  Common  Pleai.    The  question  of  the  legality  of  general  warrants,  under  one  of  which  Wil 
had  been  apprehended,  although  it  was  a  point   in  tin-  oa  not  then  decided.     The  principle  thai 

privilege  of  Parliament  proteots  members  fxom  arrest   in  all  felony,  and  breach  of 

the  peaee,  was  that  upon  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  grounded  tin-  judgment  be  pronounced,  and, 

being   <>l    . 'pinion  that   the   libel  Which    Wilkes  had    published   did    not    fall  within  either  of  the  exeejr 

•s,  he  directed  his  discharge.      In  an  action  which  was  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the-  same  year, 
brought    by   Wilkes  against  Mr.   Wood,  the  Under-Secretary  of  state,   to  damages  for  tho 

execution  of  a  general  warrant,  under  which  his  papers  had  been  seised,  tho  Chief  •  unequivocally 

declared  his  conviction  of  the  illegality  of  such  warrants,  which,  he  said,  might  be  made  totally  subversive 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.     The  soundness  of  this  decision  has  not  been  questioned  ;  and,  although  a 

it  diversity  oi'  opinion  was  expressed  upon  the  subject,  and  the  large  amount  of  the  damages  in  tl. 
and  in  other  similar  cases  at  the  same  period,  brought  the  whole  subject  into  frequent  discussion,  no 
appeal  was  preferred  from   tho  doctrine  then  first  promulgated,  and  since  been  established  by  a  vote  of 
tho  House  of  Commons,  declaring  warrants  for  the  seizure  of  papers  in  cases  of  libel  illegal. 

Honours  have  been  too  often  indiscreetly  bestowed  to  make  their  worth  unquestionable ;  but  a 
solid  and  grateful  reward  was  bestowed  upon  the  Judge  by  the  Crown,  in  creating  him,  in  July, 
1765,  Baron  Camden,  of  Camden  Place,  in  the  County  of  Kent.  That  this  distinction  was  tho 
recompense  for  past  services,  and  not  the  price  of  bis  future  assistance,  became  evident  from  the  course 
wbicb  Lord  Camden  adopted  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  tbe  debate  on  tbe  resolution  affirming  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  make  laws  binding  on  the  American  Colonies,  be  strenuously  opposed  tbe 
government,  and  maintained  tbe  principle,  that  where  representation  did  not  exist,  taxation  could  not  be 
imposed,  with  great  force  of  reasoning,  and  with  admirable  eloquence. 

In  July,  17G6,  the  short-lived  Rockingham  administration  having  fallen  to  pieces,  Mr.  Pitt  once 
more  assumed  the  reins  of  the  Government ;  and  Lord  Xorthington  having  resigned  the  Great  Seal,  it 
was  committed  to  the  hands  of  Lord  Camden.  At  this  period  no  retiring  pension  had  been  annexed  to 
the  office  of  Chancellor,  and  it  had  therefore  been  usual  to  make  some  arrangement  by  which  persons 
accepting  an  office  of  tenure  so  precarious  should  be  sure  of  a  provision  in  the  event  of  political  changes 
effecting  their  dismissal.  When  Lord  Camden  was  appointed  Chancellor,  the  reversion  of  a  tellership  in 
the  Exchequer  was  granted  to  his  son,  with  a  pension  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  to  himself,  if 
he  should  cease  to  be  Chancellor  before  his  son's  office  came  into  possession. 

In  the  Parliament  which  followed  Lord  Camden's  appointment,  the  popularity  which  he  had  long 
enjoyed  was  placed  in  jeopardy.  The  price  of  grain,  which  had  increased  in  an  alarming  degree,  had 
rendered  it  necessary  to  lay  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  wheat,  and  an  order  of  Council  was 
passed  to  this  effect  shortly  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  which  amounted  virtually  to  the  repeal  of 
an  existing  statute.  The  necessity  of  the  measure  was  not  disputed ;  but  the  opposition  insisted  that  it 
was  a  breach  of  the  constitution,  and  that  a  bill  of  indemnity  should  be  passed,  by  way  of  protest,  against 
the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  being  drawn  into  a  precedent.  In  the  debates  which  ensued  on 
this  subject,  Lord  Camden  and  Lord  Mansfield  were  opposed  to  each  other,  and  the  ground  was  laid  for 
that  angry  feeling  which  was  often  afterwards  displayed  between  them.  Tbe  vindication  by  Lord  Camden 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  seemed  to  involve  a  desertion  of  the  principles  which  he  had  often 
before  advocated.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  inconsistent  with  his  past 
public  life  ;  and  after  all  proper  allowances  shall  have  been  made  for  the  lengths  to  which  the  ardour  of 
debate  may  have  carried  him,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  arguments  were  unsound,  and  his  positions 
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incorrect,  although  it  was  not  even  suggested  by  those  who  were  most  warmly  opposed  to  him,  that  any 
violation  of  the  constitution  had  been  contemplated,  or  was  likely  to  ensue  from  the  measures  he  in  vain 
attempted  to  justify.  The  frequent  attacks  of  illness  to  which  Lord  Chatham  was  exposed,  and  which 
seemed  to  increase  in  violence,  compelled  his  absence  from  the  administration  he  had  formed.  The 
consequence  was  soon  perceived  in  the  disunion  which  prevailed  among  its  members.  On  the  question 
of  American  taxation,  and  on  the  proceedings  which  ensued  with  respect  to  the  Middlesex  election,  Lord 
Camden  was  so  little  able  to  agree  with  his  colleagues,  that  he  withdrew  from  the  Council.  In  tho 
beginning  of  1770,  Lord  Chatham  having  returned  to  the  House  of  Lords,  expressed  his  vehement 
opposition  to  the  address,  and  Lord  Camden  availing  himself  of  this  opportunity,  gave  vent  to  the  long- 
smothered  anger  which  the  measures  of  the  Administration  had  inspired.  He  had  accepted  the  Seals,  he 
said,  without  conditions,  but  he  had  too  long  submitted  to  be  trammelled  by  his  Majesty — he  begged 
pardon — by  his  Ministers.  He  would  so  submit  no  longer.  He  had  beheld  for  some  time,  with  indig- 
nation, the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Government ;  he  had  often  drooped  and  hung  his  head  in 
Council,  and  had  disapproved  by  his  looks  those  steps  which  he  knew  his  avowed  opposition  would  not 
prevent.  He  would,  however,  do  so  no  longer,  but  openly  and  boldly  speak  his  sentiments.  He 
characterised  the  vote  of  the  Commons  as  an  attack  upon  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
declared  that  if,  as  a  judge,  he  were  to  pay  any  regard  to  it,  he  should  look  upon  himself  as  a  traitor  to 
his  trust,  and  an  enemy  to  his  country.  This  tardy  boldness  can,  however,  hardly  be  received  as  an 
apology  for  the  supineness  with  which  he  had  for  so  long  a  period  remained  a  participator  in  measures 
which  his  feelings  and  his  judgment  had  condemned.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  removed  from  his  office, 
and  joined  in  that  opposition  to  Lord  North's  Administration  which  ensued. 

In  the  Parliament  which  met  in  November,  1770,  Lord  Mansfield's  charge  to  the  jury  on  the  trial  of 
"Woodfall,  the  printer,  gave  rise  to  discussions  in  which  Lord  Camden  was  personally  opposed  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  in  which  he  denounced  the  practice  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  laid  down,  as 
contrary  to  law  and  dangerous  to  liberty.  The  question  of  the  right  of  juries  to  return  a  general  verdict 
has  now  been  finally  settled ;  but  while  the  principles  for  which  Lord  Camden  contended  have  received 
this  later  sanction,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  judges  of  that  day  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
Lord  Mansfield's  notions  were  correct  as  the  law  then  stood.  In  the  debates  on  the  unhappy  contest 
with  America,  Lord  Camden  took  a  frequent  and  active,  sometimes  a  violent  part.  In  proposing  a  bill 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Quebec  Government  Act,  he  was  once  more  engaged  in  an  angry  difference  with 
Lord  Mansfield,  towards  whom  his  animosity  appears  to  have  been  easily  excited.  The  protest  of  the 
dissentient  Lords  against  the  manifesto  of  the  commissioners,  declaring  the  hostile  American  provinces 
under  martial  law,  proceeded  from  his  pen ;  and  at  length,  in  1781,  wearied  by  a  fruitless  opposition,  and 
when,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  u  hope  was  at  an  end,  and  zeal  had  no  object  which  could  call  it  into 
activity,"  he  determined  to  withdraw  from  Parliament,  and  appeared  no  more  during  that  session.  In 
the  following  Parliament  the  Ministry,  unable  any  longer  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  their  opponents' 
was  dissolved,  and  in  that  which  ensued,  Lord  Camden  was  appointed  to  the  distinguished  office  of  Lord 
President  of  the  Council.  On  the  formation  of  the  coalition  Ministry,  he  again  went  into  opposition ; 
when  that  Administration  was  dissolved,  Lord  Gower  held  the  office  of  President  for  a  short  time,  but 
soon  afterwards  resigned  it  to  Lord  Camden,  who,  from  this  period  until  his  death,  continued  to  employ 
himself  in  public  business  with  an  activity  and  energy  which  seemed  to  defy  the  approach  of  age.  On  the 
thirteenth  of  April,  1794,  this  nobleman  closed  his  valuable  and  distinguished  life.  Of  his  talents  as  a 
lawyer  abundant  proof  is  on  record  ;  as  a  judge  he  was  firm,  inflexible,  and  unbiassed  ;  as  a  statesman  he 
was  public-spirited  and  independent ;  and  in  private  life,  eminently  affectionate  and  amiable. 
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Pbbhapb  the  most  accomplished,  as  well  as  the  moit  universal,  scholar  ever  produced  by  this  island,  was 

tlu>  only  surviving  son  of  Mr  William  Jones,  :i  native  of  (ho  isle  of  Anglesey,  and  a  self-taught  matin  ma- 

tii'ian,  who  attained  to  a  perfeotion  in  iho  study  of  his  favourite  sciences,  and,  at  length,  to  a  bigb  di 
of  well-earned  public  fame.     Late  in  life,  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  an  ingenious  and  respectable 
mechanic    in    Dorsetshire,  of  the   name   of  Nix,   a   woman   also  of  extraordinary   natural   and  acquired 
qualifications,  and  died  three  years  after  tho  birth  of  their  son,  the  subject  of  these  slight  and  imperfect 
notices,  who  was  horn  on  tho  twenty-eighth  of  September,  in  tho  year  1746. 

His  father,  whom  the  patronage  of  tho  Lord  Chancellor  Parker  had,  several  years  before,  placed  in 
a  lucrative  sinecure  office,  was  enabled  to  leave  his  family  in  easy  independence;  and  his  mother,  by 
whom  the  management  o['  his  earliest  childhood  had  been  most  judiciously  and  carefully  conducted, 
placed  him,  in  his  eighth  year,  at  Harrow  School,  then  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Thackeray,  a  severe 
and  capricious  master.  These  impediments,  however,  neither  lessened  his  application  nor  soured  his 
temper,  and  tho  quickness  of  his  apprehension,  the  strength  of  his  memory,  and  his  indefatigable 
industry,  soon  rendered  him  the  wonder  of  the  school,  and  marked  him  out  to  graver  observers  as  ono 
whose  maturity  could  not  fail  of  acquiring  splendid  distinction.  Even  his  churlish  tutor  loved  to 
characterise  him  as  "  a  boy  of  so  active  a  mind  that,  if  he  were  left  naked  and  friendless  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  he  would  somehow  find  the  road  to  fame  and  wealth."  He  left  Harrow  not  only  critically  versed 
in  tho  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  but  deeply  imbued  with  a  most  refined  classical  taste  ;  nor  was  his 
acquaintance  with  most  of  the  living  languages,  his  application  to  which  had  been  the  employment  of  his 
leisure  hours  and  of  his  vacations,  less  extensive,  or  less  elegantly  cultivated.  He  made  some  progress 
while  at  school  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  had  even  commenced  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
Arabic,  on  which  small,  and  perhaps  almost  accidental,  foundation  he  began  unconsciously  to  raise 
that  splendid  structure  of  oriental  literature  which  forms  the  chief  monument  to  his  memory. 

In  the  spring  of  17(54  he  became  a  student  of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  escaped,  for  the 
time,  and  indeed,  always,  the  dull  technicality  of  a  special  pleader's  office,  so  nearly  useless  to  a  mind 
constituted  like  his.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  tho  established  regularity  of  collegiate  studies  was  in  the 
beginning  considerably  irksome  to  him,  but  that  the  charm  of  a  temper  naturally  compliant,  joined  to 
a  conviction  that  the  voluntary  employment  of  his  leisure  had  long  been  more  profitable  to  him  than  the 
results  of  ordinary  instruction,  soon  overcame  his  disgust.  He  had,  however,  so  largely  gathered  the 
fruits  of  each,  that  his  appetite  for  knowledge  at  length  craved  for  new  and  unaccustomed  food,  which 
he  presently  found  in  the  renewed  and  more  regular  study  of  the  languages,  the  history,  and  the  laws  of 
the  eastern  world.  The  sources  of  intelligence  on  these  subjects,  which  the  endless  literary  treasures 
amidst  which  he  now  found  himself  had  lately  opened  to  his  view,  filled  him  with  astonishment  and 
delight,  and  so  enthusiastically  did  he  seize  on  this  new  object,  that,  meeting  by  chance,  in  a  short 
visit  to  London,  with  a  native  of  Aleppo,  he  persuaded  the  stranger  to  accompany  him  to  Oxford  as 
an  assistant  to  his  studies. 

At  this  period  au  event  occurred  to  him  of  the  greatest  promise  to  a  young  man  in  his  situation. 
He  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  Dr.  Shipley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  which,  within  a  few  years, 
produced,  as  we  shall  see,  a  closer  connection,  and  was  by  this  gentleman  recommended  to  the  late  Earl 
Spencer,  to  undertake  the  charge  of  private  tutor  to  his  Lordship's  eldest  son,  who  now  enjoys  and 
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ornaments  that  dignity.  He  entered  on  bis  office  in  the  summer  of  1765 ;  was  soon  after  elected  a 
fellow  of  his  college,  a  distinction  and  advantage  which  he  had  for  some  time  anxiously  coveted ;  and  in 
1767  made  a  short  visit  to  the  continent  with  the  family  of  his  pupil.  "While  these  matters  were 
passing,  he  was  still  earnestly  employed  in  his  oriental  studies,  to  which  he  had  now  added  a  strong 
inclination,  and  indeed  some  active  essays,  towards  the  acquisition  of  the  Chinese.  He  composed  also 
his  Commentaries  on  "  Asiatic  Poetry,"  and  transcribed  an  Eastern  manuscript  on  Egypt  and  the  River 
Nile.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  accepted  a  commission  which,  after  costing  him  much  time  and  trouble, 
seems  to  have  ended  in  disappointment.  The  King  of  Denmark,  a  monarch  remarkable  neither  fur 
taste  nor  munificence,  was  then  in  London,  on  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law,  King  George  the  Third. 
He  had  brought  with  him  a  manuscript  Life  of  Nadir  Shah,  in  the  Persic  tongue,  which  he  was 
desirous  should  be  literally  translated  into  French.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  of  such  an 
undertaking,  and  sufficient  to  say  that  Mr.  Jones  executed  it  with  credit,  and  received,  for  we  hear  of  no 
other  reward,  a  diploma  appointing  him  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Copenhagen. 

Having  passed  also  the  winter  of  1769  abroad,  with  Lord  Spencer's  family,  and  with  less  devotion 
than  usual  to  literary  occupations,  on  the  continent,  he  took  leave  soon  after  of  his  pupil,  and,  having 
now  attained  his  twenty-fourth  year,  sat  down  seriously  to  form  a  prudent  plan  for  his  future  life.  That 
the  views  which  had  suggested  the  favourite  studies  of  his  latter  years  had  been  restricted  merely  to  the 
gratification  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  prosecution  of  them,  can  hardly  be  supposed ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  worldly  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  correct  acquaintance  with  those  languages,  which 
would  facilitate  a  more  enlarged  and  convenient  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  our  immense  Asiatic 
dependencies,  were  obvious.  To  cultivate  those  views  necessarily  required  much  time,  and  their  final 
success  might  be  liable  to  many  adverse  accidents.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  profession  to 
which  his  mother  had  originally  destined  him,  and,  on  the  nineteenth  of  September,  1770,  was  admitted 
into  the  Temple,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  with  as  much  apparent  eagerness  as  had 
distinguished  his  application  to  his  most  favourite  literary  pursuits.  These,  however,  were  not  in  the 
meantime  neglected.  He  seems  now  to  have  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  muse ;  formed  a  plan  for 
an  epic  poem ;  and  revised,  corrected,  and  augmented  a  number  of  smaller  pieces,  chiefly  consisting  of 
translations  from  the  Eastern  languages,  which,  with  two  elegant  dissertations  in  prose  on  oriental  poetry, 
were  published  in  a  small  volume  in  1772. 

The  study,  however,  of  his  profession  now  engrossed  nearly  his  whole  attention,  and  we  find  him  for 
some  years  detached  from  all  literary  and  academical  objects,  unless  we  may  reckon  as  such  his 
having  been  elected  in  1772  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  having,  in  the  following  year,  taken  his 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  as  he  had,  in  1768,  that  of  Bachelor.  He  published,  it  is  true,  in  1774,  his 
"  Asiatic  Commentaries,"  but  they  had  been  for  some  years  ready  for  the  press  ;  and  devoted  several  of 
his  leisure  hours  to  preparing  a  translation  of  some  of  the  orations  of  Isseus,  which,  for  their  relation 
to  the  Athenian  laws  of  succession  to  property,  might  be  considered  as  a  professional  exercise.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1774,  where,  though  his  practice  was  for  some  time  neither  abundant,  nor  marked 
by  any  of  those  sudden  starts  towards  celebrity  which  have  frequently  been  so  fortunate  to  barristers,  he 
soon  acquired  a  reputation  which  induced  the  Chancellor  Bathurst,  within  two  years,  to  appoint  him  a 
commissioner  of  bankrupts.  He  had,  about  this  time,  enlisted  rather  warmly  as  a  political  partisan,  in 
which  character,  so  frequently  assumed  by  the  young  lawyers  of  that  time,  he  had  invariably  condemned 
the  conduct  of  ministers  in  the  American  war ;  and,  soon  after,  taking  a  more  serious  and  decided  part, 
enrolled  his  name  in  some  of  those  active  societies  whose  doctrines  and  practices  so  largely  and  so  justly 
then  excited  the  apprehensions  of  government,  and  of  all  moderate  men.  Lord  North,  to  whom  Mr. 
Jones's  views  and  pretensions  had  become  known,  was  now  induced,  as  much  by  his  kind  feelings  as  a 
man,  as  by  his  policy  as  a  minister,  to  give  him  reason  to  expect  at  no  distant  period  a  nomination  to  a 
judicial  seat  in  India,  a  station  to  which  his  hopes  and  his  studies  had  been  long  secretly  directed.  This 
prospect,  though  not  likely  to  be  presently  verified,  again  led  him,  and  with  increased  ardour,  to  the 
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BIB  wii.i.iam  JONES. 

Bubjeots  whirli  had   ho  long  employed  his   pen   mid  delighted    Ion   mind.      He  OOmpleted    I  I  r.in llfttlOfl  of 

"Seven  Ancient  Poome"  of  the  bigbeti  feme  in  Lrebie;  ami,  u  a  work  peculiarly  tuited  to  bie  preeent 
object,  translated  ilea  enother  poem,  oo  the  BCoheinmeden  lew  of  ini  l  to  the  property  of  into 

The  accession  of  en  edminiitretion  inited  to  his  politioel  prejadioei  put  bin  at  length  intopoeeeeeion 
of  the  station  for  which  iti  predeoeiiori  bed  designed  bimj  lor,  eoon  alter  Ohrietmeii  \7*~,  he  was 
appointed  a  Jud^o  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Port  William,  on  whioh  ooeeeion  he  tree  knighted.     B 
his  departure  to  India,  winch  was  deferred  only  to  the  ■noceeding  April,  be  put  the  ieeJ  to  en  ettechment 
of  Homo  jeere'  standing  by  his  merriege  to  Anna  Maria  Shipley,  eldest  deughter  of  his  friend  the  Bishop 

of  St.  Asaph,  which  lady  aivompanied  him  in  his  royege.  During  its  continuance,  lie  plenned  and  began 
to  compose  certain  works  which  he  proposed  to  publish  soon  after  his  arrival  ;  the  GrOipe]  of  St.  Luke, 
in  Arabic  ;  the  Psalms,  in  Persian  verse;  and  several  legal  pieces  in  each  of  those  languages.  At  length 
bo  reached  Calcutta  in  the  following  September,  lie  had  now  to  prepare  for  the  new  character  he  was 
to  assume,  and  bo  lost  no  timo  in  the  judicious  and  conscientious  discharge  of  that  duty,  and  of  all 
means  most  important,  and  indeed  necessary  to  that  cud ;  tho  first  was  to  gain  a  clear  and  correct 
knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  tongue,  in  which  tho  Hindoo  laws,  religious  and  civil,  are  recorded.  Tho 
completion  of  this  task,  even  with  all  tho  aids  of  wbicb  bis  oriental  learning  had  already  made  bim 
master,  cost  bim  incredible  labour,  and  tho  design  to  which  ho  proposed,  in  tho  first  instance,  to  apply  it 
was  yet  more  stupendous.  He  meditated  to  prepare  a  complete  digest  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan 
laws,  and  had  secured  tho  countenance  and  assistance  of  the  English  government  in  India  to  the 
fruition  of  his  great  project.  During  the  five  years  which  were  chiefly  devoted  to  it,  this  very 
extraordinary  man  found  time  to  establish  a  scientific  society  in  Calcutta,  of  whose  transactions,  as  the 
publication  of  them  will  prove,  he  was  the  chief  director,  and  to  engage  in  a  variety  of  other  literary 
undertakings,  not  to  mention  tho  very  extensive  correspondence  which  he  constantly  carried  on  with 
bis  learned  friends  in  Europe. 

Thus  passed  the  ten  years  of  Sir  William  Jones's  sojournment  in  India,  admired,  honoured,  and 
beloved,  not  less  by  the  natives  than  by  his  own  countrymen,  nor  more  distinguished  by  the  extent  of  his 
talents  and  learning,  and  the  beauty  of  language  in  which  lie  was  used  to  clothe  them,  than  by  the  noble 
simplicity  of  his  conduct  and  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  in  all  the  affairs  of  private  life,  or  the  purity, 
humanity,  and  justice,  which  equally  shone  in  the  enlightened  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties.  The 
period,  however,  to  this  splendid  course  was  unhappily  at  hand.  In  April,  1794,  when  apparently  in 
perfect  health,  he  was  seized  by  a  sudden  indisposition,  which  presently  betrayed  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
fearful  disease  so  frequently  fatal  in  that  climate,  an  inflammation  of  the  liver,  which,  with  uncommon 
rapidity,  terminated  his  existence  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  that  month,  when  he  died  without  issue. 


HORATIO    WALPOLE, 

FOURTH  EAEL  OF  ORFORD. 

Hobace  Walpole  (to  give  him  the  appellation  by  which  his  memory  stands  consecrated  in  the  temple 
of  fame)  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  celebrated  minister,  Sir  Robert,  by  his  first  wife,  Catherine.  He 
was  born  in  1717,  and  educated  at  Eton,  from  whence  he  was  transferred  to  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
He  wrote  there  a  poem,  "  In  Memory  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,"  which  he  printed  in  1738,  and  left 
Cambridge,  in  1739,  without  taking  a  degree,  passing  over  to  the  Continent,  and  travelled  through 
France  to  Italy.  He  resided  for  several  months  at  Florence,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  luxuries  of 
that  delightful  place,  enriched  by  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art. 

Mr.  Walpole  returned  in  1741,  and  found  a  seat  for  the  borough  of  Callington  ready  for  him,  in  the 
Parliament  which  met  in  the  June  of  that  year.  His  habits,  however,  were  little  calculated  for  success 
on  that  theatre,  and,  though  he  continued  for  twenty-five  successive  years  to  represent  different  Norfolk 
boroughs,  his  addresses  to  the  House  were  so  unfrequent  and  so  brief,  that  only  one  of  his  speeches  has 
been  remembered ;  in  which,  soon  after  his  first  election,  he  ably,  as  well  as  amiably,  defended  his  father 
against  a  motion  for  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  that  minister :  the  truth  is,  that  he  had  returned  to 
England  with  a  mind  so  stored  with  the  fruits  of  an  interesting  and  elegant  observation ;  so  enthusiastic 
in  the  cultivation  of  them ;  and  so  capaciously  formed  to  receive  and  to  mature  them ;  that  he  was 
wholly  unfitted  for  the  routine  of  any  ordinary,  and  perhaps  of  all  others  of  political,  pursuits.  He 
carelessly  commenced  author,  but  his  early  works  were  few,  and  of  moderate  importance.  He  communi- 
cated some  papers  to  "The  "World,"  a  periodical  work  of  considerable  distinction,  and  some  poems  to 
"Dodsley's  Miscellany,"  and,  in  1752,  published  "^Edes  Walpoliana,"  a  description  of  his  father's 
magnificent  seat  of  Houghton,  in  Norfolk,  especially  of  his  admirable  collection  of  pictures.  In  1757,  he 
established  a  private  press  at  his  Gothic  villa  of  Strawberry  Hill,  where  he  printed  numerous  small 
literary  curiosities,  and  some  valuable  works.  The  history,  character,  and  contents  of  Strawberry  Hill 
are  so  well  known,  that  it  would  be  impertinent  to  repeat  them  here.  The  curiosities  in  the  arts  which 
it  contained  were  as  exquisite  as  they  were  numerous  ;  and,  when  the  visitor  coupled  these  wonders  with 
the  imagination  attached  to  the  idea  of  the  author  of  "  The  Castle  of  Otranto,"  this  habitation  produced 
a  spell  not  less  powerful  than  delightful.  In  addition  to  that  fascinating  work,  it  was  from  the  press  of 
Strawberry  Hill  that  Gray's  poems  were  first  brought  into  notice ;  and  hence  too  Mr.  Walpole  produced 
his  "Anecdotes  of  Painting,"  his  "  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,"  and  his  "  Historic  Doubts" 
regarding  Richard  the  Third ;  a  discussion  of  great  ingenuity  and  deep  interest.  The  employment  of  Mr. 
"Walpole's  press,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  entirely  devoted  to  the  productions  of  his  own  pen.  We  are 
indebted  to  it  for  the  exquisitely-curious  account  of  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  translated  from  the  "  Travels 
of  Paul  Hentzner ;"  for  the  autobiography,  little  less  curious,  of  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  ;  and 
for  Lord  Whitworth's  account  of  Russia.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  his  own  works  which  ever 
issued  from  it  was  his  tragedy  of  "  The  Mysterious  Mother,"  founded,  as  is  said,  on  facts  which, 
however,  were  too  revolting  for  theatrical  representation. 

In  September,  1765,  Mr.  Walpole  visited  Paris,  where  he  foresaw  the  working  of  the  seeds  of  the 
Revolution,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  dreadful  explosion.  Here  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the 
Marquise  du  Deffand,  a  lady  totally  blind,  but,  like  himself,  abounding  in  wit,  and  not  indisposed  to 
sarcasm.  Her  idolatry  of  Mr.  Walpole  always  filled  him  with  terror,  lest  it  should  expose  him  to 
ridicule,  the  fear  of  which  was  among  his  most  prominent  feelings,  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  being 
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one  of  his  own  leading  and  practical  talente.  it  wan  soon  after  this  time  thai  bi  reeeived  froaa 
Ohatterton  a  communication  rotpooting  some  pretended  painters,  whioh  he  at  on  red  >m  Imi 

deoeptioo,  and  therefore  verj  naturally  aniwered  with  coldneu.      N  trere  once  nop  pn 

upon  his  attention,  and  deteotedj  and  here  their  oormpondenoe  ended.  For  thii  paaaive  reeistanee  of 
imposture,  tho  cmioua,  the  Idle,  and  the  malignanl  oombined  t"  load  him  with  reproaches,  a*  though  ho 
ought  at  onoe  to  have  penetrated  into  the  extraordinary  geniui  of  the  impostor  j  and,  by  beooming  Ua 
patron,  to  have  reaoned  him  from  (in-  distress  trhioh  terminated  is  inieide.  He  ooadeaoended  to  justify 
himself,  in  answer  to  (his  absurd  imputation,  by  h  narrative  offaoti  not  Less  lively  than  oonvinoing. 

Tile  two  must,  material  publioationa  of  the  fruits  <>f  Mr.  Walpole's  pin  have  appeared  since  his  death 
— his  "  Memoirs  of  the  last  'Ten  rears  of  (he  ELeigo  of  Qeorge  the  Second,"  and  a  voluminous  collection 

of  his  Letters.  It  is  evident,  from  certain  singular  circumstances  declared  in  the  preface  to  the  former, 
that  lie  considered  it  tho  most  valuable  and  perfect  of  his  works,  not  only  for  its  historical  communica- 
tions, but  for  the  st\  le  and  language  in  which  they  aro  given.  The  Memoirs,  however,  abound  in  trite 
and  insignificant  relations  ;  and  the  stylo  is  alternately  mean  and  turgid,  and  frequently  deformed  by 
ungrattunatieal  affectations  of  singular  modes  of  expression.  The  fact  is,  that  ho  bestowed  more  time 
aud  pains  on  these  Memoirs  than  on  any  other  of  bis  works  ;  and  his  light  and  airy  genius  seems  to  bave 
tied  on  the  approach  of  labour.  His  Letters,  on  the  other  band,  are  justly  considered  as  among  the  most 
amusing,  lively,  elegant,  and  curious  in  the  Euglisb  language.  There  is  a  common  opinion  that  bo 
wanted  heart,  though  no  proof  of  it  has  been  fairly  adduced.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world ;  and,  though 
be  seemed  to  think  tenaciously  for  himself,  is  said  by  bis  censurers  to  bave  been  a  slave  to  its  opinions. 
They  tell  us,  too,  that  his  mind  was  too  fond  of  little  things,  and  that  be  rather  seized  on  the  minor  traits 
of  illustrious  characters  than  tho  grand.  To  these,  say  they,  bis  sagacity  was  principally  turned,  and 
also  bis  wit  and  epigrammatic  point.  His  talents  were  original  and  forcible,  and,  as  be  did  everything 
after  bis  own  manner,  so  be  could  never  fail  to  be  interesting  and  instructive :  whatever  he  undertook  he 
set  in  a  new  light.  His  taste  in  tbe  arts  was  exquisite,  never  dull,  prolix,  or  tedious ;  he  always  exhibits 
the  greatest  mark  of  genius — happy  selection.  A  memory  powerful  in  seizing,  and  strong  in  retaining 
all  that  was  singular  and  piquant  in  historical,  or  other  relation,  with  great  copiousness,  as  well  as 
sharpness  of  observance  and  discrimination,  will  always  keep  his  writings,  as  they  kept  bis  conversation, 
in  a  state  of  animation  and  verdure.  Lively  intellect  was  so  incessantly  at  work  in  him,  that  it  must 
excite  the  admiration  of  every  mind  of  susceptibility  and  taste.  Even  if  we  admit  all  tbe  criticisms  which 
bave  been  levelled  at  bim  to  bave  taken  effect,  abundance  would  remain  to  entitle  him  to  a  very  splendid 
reputation. 

On  the  death,  on  tbe  fifth  of  September,  1791,  unmarried,  of  his  nephew,  George,  third  Earl  of 
Orford,  he  succeeded  to  the  titles ;  and  died,  also  unmarried,  at  bis  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  on  the 
second  of  March,  1797. 
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JEFFERY,   FIRST   LORD   AMHERST, 

A  commander,  the  memory  of  whose  services  has  been  in  no  degree  obscured  either  by  the  alienation 
from  the  parent  rule  of  the  land  on  which  they  were  chiefly  performed,  or  by  the  lapse  of  time  which  has 
occurred  since  the  event  of  that  important  separation,  was  descended  from  a  gentilitial  house  of  most 
respectable  antiquity  in  the  county  of  Kent.  His  family  derived  its  surname  from  a  moderate  estate  of 
the  same  denomination  in  the  parish  of  Pembury,  in  Kent,  on  which  it  had  been  seated  for  more  than 
four  centuries,  and  which  it  continued  to  possess  till  the  death,  in  1713,  of  Jeffery,  a  barrister,  whose 
heir,  of  the  same  name  and  profession,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Kerril,  of  Hadlow,  in 
that  county,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  second  son  of  their  union. 

He  was  born  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1717,  and,  probably  through  the  favour  of  the 
Sackville  family,  between  which  and  his  own  a  constant  attachment  had  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
subsisted,  obtained  the  commission  of  Ensign  in  the  guards,  even  before  he  had  quite  reached  the  age  of 
fourteen.  He  was  some  years  after  appointed  an  aid-de-camp  to  General  Ligonier,  with  whom  he  served 
at  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and  was  at  length  placed  on  the  staff"  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  fought  under  the  command  of  that  Prince  in  the  unfortunate  actions  of  Lafeldt  and 
Hastenbech.  Having  passed,  with  constantly-increasing  credit,  through  the  various  inferior  grades  of  his 
profession  to  that  'of  Colonel,  he  was  appointed  in  1756  to  the  command  of  the  fifteenth  regiment  of 
infantry,  and  in  1758  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Major-General. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  that  year  that  his  long  service  in  America  commenced.  He  was  named  to 
command  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  most  important  fortress 
possessed  by  the  French  in  that  quarter,  which,  with  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  on  which  it  stands,  and 
its  other  dependencies,  surrendered  to  him  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July.  The  success  of  the  enterprise 
suggested  to  the  coolly  deliberative  but  daring  mind  of  the  General  the  probability  of  making  this  signal 
success  one  of  the  first  steps  to  the  reduction  of  Canada.  He  pursued  the  execution  of  his  plan  in  the 
following  November  by  an  attack  on  Fort  du  Quesne,  on  the  Lakes,  one  of  the  most  considerable  en  the 
frontiers  of  the  province,  which  was  carried  by  assault  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  that  month,  and  was 
presently  followed  by  the  reduction  of  another,  little  less  important.  He  now  resolved  to  attack  the 
French  in  all  their  strong  posts  in  that  quarter  at  once,  a  determination  justified  by  his  strength,  for  he 
was  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men,  regulars  and  provincials,  and  fortunate  in  holding  a  good 
understanding  with  Sir  "William  Johnson,  whom  the  latter  description  of  forces  held  even  in  veneration, 
and  who  readily  and  faithfully  served  under  his  command.  The  final  object  of  these  arrangements  was  to 
penetrate  to  Quebec,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  to  join  General  "Wolfe  in  besieging  that  town. 

Never  perhaps  was  any  complicated  enterprise  so  completely  successful  in  all  its  parts.  On  the 
opening  of  the  next  campaign,  early  in  the  ensuing  summer,  the  troops  under  his  immediate  command 
were  first  in  the  field,  and  took  possession,  with  little  resistance,  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  forts 
of  considerable  strength  on  the  respective  banks  of  the  Lakes  Champlain  and  George ;  and  had  scarcely 
entered  the  latter,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  Johnson,  who  had  been  sent  with  a  considerable 
force,  under  Brigadier- General  Prideaux,  to  attack  the  yet  more  important  post  of  Niagara,  and  had 
succeeded  to  the  command,  on  the  loss  of  that  officer  in  a  sharp  previous  action,  had  made  himself  master 
of  the  place,  with  its  strong  garrison.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  several  triumphant  events  occurred 
between  the  twenty-fourth  of  July  and  the  fifth  of  August,  1759.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing 
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month  AihIhm-mI.  arrived  il  Quebeo,  la  bims  bo  share  In  the  riotory,  end  to  iritimi  1 1 » ■  *  erne!  lose  . 
Incomparable  Wolfe. 

Hi'  iu>\\  burned  hii  ettentioa  bo  bht  Prenoh  broopt  irbiofa  ins  late  laooeoooi  bed  scattered  la  reriotji 
boilioH  oo  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  on  irhoM  might)  waters  be  projected  to  oommeoos  the  men  i 
oampaigo  with  the  aid  of  ;i  navallbroe,  whioh  tree  prepared  and  .  d  in  the  month  of  October,      [a 

the  following  summer,  the  posts  of  Fort  Levi,  [sis  an  Noix,  Ue  Boyele,  and  finally  Ifootreel,  the  hmt 
remainiog  port  of  the  French,  fell  into  bii  bandi  In  a  bu<  a  Marcel)  lew  rapid  than  that  irhich  fa 

marked  his  advantages  of  the  Former  year,  and  the  whole  of  Canada  was  now  a  British  provioee.  In  tho 
meantime,  the  island  of  Newfoundland  having  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy,  be  dispatched  a 
lufficient  force  for  the  recover)  of  it,  under  the  oommand  of  his  brother,  Colonel  William  Amherst,  wboeo 
expedition  was  completely  successful.  The  General  now  returned  bo  Nee  fork,  then  the  English  capital 
of  North  America,  when'  he  was  greeted  with  the  strongest  tokens  of  gratitude  and  respect,  and  whithex 

also  the  thanks  of  the  House  o(  Commons  had  hrcn  trauamittod  to  him  from  London.  Ho  liad  lately 
received  the  appointments  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  forces  in  America,  and  Governor-General  of 
the  British  provinces  there,  and  had  also  been  honoured  with  tho  Order  of  the  Bath,  but  shortly  after  the 
couelusiou  of  tho  peace  ho  resigned  his  command,  and  at  length  returned  to  England,  in  1708,  where  his 
services  were,  for  tho  time,  inadequately  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  the  government  of  Virginia.  lie 
received  no  additional  mark  of  favour  till  1768,  when  ho  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  third  regiment  of 
Infantry,  and  also  of  tho  sixtieth,  or  Eoyal  American  ;  but  in  October,  1770,  the  Government  of  tho 
island  of  Guernsey  was  conferred  on  him,  and  tho  office  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
when  be  was  also  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  For  ten  years  from  this  period,  though  he  did  not  attain 
to  tho  rank  of  General  till  1778,  be  was  invested  with  all  the  functions  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army.  In  tho  meantime  the  loftiest  civil  honour  was  granted  to  him,  for  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1776, 
he  was  created  Baron  Amherst,  of  Homesdale  in  Kent.  In  1780  he  resigned  his  colonelcy  of  the  third 
regiment  of  Foot,  and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  second  troop  of  Horse-Grenadier  Guards. 
The  last  active  service  of  his  military  life  will  be  found  in  the  equally  judicious  and  vigorous  orders  and 
arrangements  made  by  him  for  the  suppression  of  the  dreadful  tumults  in  London  which  disgraced  that 
year,  in  which  his  humanity  was  not  less  conspicuous  than  his  still  bold  and  determined  spirit. 

On  the  change  of  the  administration  in  1782,  he  was  divested  of  the  command  of  the  army,  and  of 
the  station  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Ordnance,  but  without  any  loss  or  decay  either  of  Eoyal  or  of 
public  favour,  for,  in  1787,  another  patent  of  Peerage  was  granted  to  him,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Amherst 
of  Montreal,  with  remainder  to  his  nephew,  William  Pitt  Amherst,  son  of  his  brother  "William,  who  has 
been  already  here  mentioned.  On  the  twenty-second  of  January,  1793,  the  noble  veteran  was  once  more 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  British  army,  which  he  held  for  two  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York.  An  Earldom,  which  he  declined,  was  then  offered  to  him,  and 
the  rank  of  Field-Marshal,  to  which  he  was  raised  on  the  thirtieth  of  July,  1796.  He  died  at  his  seat 
of  Montreal  on  the  third  of  August,  in  the  succeeding  year,  having  been  twice  married,  first,  to  Jane, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Dalyson,  of  Manton,  in  Lincolnshire  ;  secondly,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Honourable  George  Carey,  only  brother  of  Lucius  Charles,  Viscount  Falkland,  but  had  no  issue  by 
either  of  those  ladies. 
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RICHAED,    EARL   HOWE. 

This  nobleman  was  the  second  son  of  Emanuel  Scrope  Howe,  second  Viscount  Howe,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  by  Sophia  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Baron  Kielmansegge,  an  old  and  faithful  servant  to 
George  the  First.  Richard  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year  1725.  His  school  education  was  not 
pursued  beyond  his  fourteenth  year ;  at  which  time  he  entered  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Severn,  a 
fifty-gun  ship  forming  part  of  Commodore  Anson's  squadron  in  the  South  Seas.  It  was  his  good  fortune 
to  give,  at  a  very  early  period,  proofs  of  that  courage  and  conduct  which  distinguished  his  whole  career. 
In  1743,  he  was  on  board  the  Burford,  Captain  Lushington,  belonging  to  Admiral  Knowles's  squadron, 
and  served  in  an  attack  upon  La  Guitta,  on  the  coast  of  Curacao,  in  which  his  captain  was  killed,  and 
the  vessel  sustained  very  material  damage.  Upon  the  investigation  subsequently  made  by  a  court-martial 
into  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  disaster,  Mr.  Howe's  behaviour  in  the  engagement  appeared 
in  so  favourable  a  light,  that  Admiral  Knowles  appointed  him  acting  lieutenant  of  the  ship,  and  sent 
him  with  it  to  England.  The  Admiralty  not  having  confirmed  this  commission,  be  returned  to  Admiral 
Knowles,  then  in  the  West  Indies,  by  whom  he  was  placed  in  the  command  of  a  sloop  of  war ;  and  while 
in  this  service,  he  undertook,  with  a  rashness  which  was  only  excused  by.  its  triumphant  success,  the 
perilous  enterprise  of  cutting  out  an  English  merchantman  which  had  been  captured  by  a  Erench 
privateer,  and  was  lying  under  the  guns  of  the  Dutch  settlement  of  St.  Eustasia.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1745,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Commander,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  the  Baltimore  sloop  of 
war,  then  forming  a  part  of  Admiral  Vernon's  squadron  in  the  Downs,  he  attacked  two  Erench  frigates 
of  thirty  guns  eacb,  carrying  troops  and  ammunition  destined  for  the  assistance  of  the  Jacobite  enterprise 
of  that  year  upon  England.  Notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  disparity  of  the  enemy's  force,  he  ran 
between  the  frigates,  and  almost  on  board  one  of  them.  A  short  but  desperate  engagement  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  received  a  wound  in  the  head  from  a  musket-shot.  His  hurt  was  so  severe,  that 
it  was  at  first  thought  to  be  mortal,  and  he  was  carried  below  ;  but,  the  wound  having  been  dressed,  he 
insisted  upon  returning  to  his  post,  until  the  enemy's  vessels  sheered  off.  The  Baltimore,  too  much 
shattered  in  the  unequal  encounter  to  pursue  them,  was  compelled  to  return  to  port.  The  gallantry 
which  the  commander  had  displayed  was,  however,  fully  appreciated.  He  was  for  this  service  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Post-Captain  ;  and,  on  the  tenth  of  April  in  the  following  year,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Triton  frigate,  in  which  he  sailed  to  Lisbon.  Here  he  changed  ships  with  Captain 
Holborne  of  the  Bipon,  and  was  ordered  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  but  soon  afterwards  rejoined  the 
Jamaica  squadron,  under  the  command  of  his  early  friend  and  patron,  Admiral  Knowles,  who  appointed 
him  first  captain  of  his  own  ship,  the  Cornwall,  and  in  this  command,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in 
1748,  he  returned  to  England. 

The  period  of  leisure  which  he  now  enjoyed  was  devoted  by  him  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  of 
all  those  branches  of  science  which  are  connected  with  his  profession.  In  March,  1751,  he  went  again  to 
sea,  commanding  La  Gloire,  of  forty-four  guns,  the  crew  of  which  was  composed  entirely  of  volunteers. 
He  was  directed  to  sail  for  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and,  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  calling  into  action  that  prompt  energy  and  resolution  which  always 
characterised  him.  The  public  authorities  there  represented  to  him  that  the  governor  of  Elmina,  a  Dutch 
fortress,  had  obstructed  the  English  trade,  and  by  the  neglect  with  which  he  had  treated  their  repeated 
remonstrances,  had  brought  the  African  Company  into  such  contempt  with  the  natives  as  rendered  their 
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position  extremelj  dan  iptain  Howe  having  made  i1"-  net  ochorod 

the  OMtle  a<    kIiihiki,  and  demanded  immediate  redrei     for  peel   wi  ad  indemnitj  for  tne  ftitui 

The  governor  <>!"   Blmina  at   first  endeavoured   to  evade   I  '"it-   upon   t||<:    Bngli  b 

commander  blookading  the  fort,  which  he  did  immediately,  the]  were  all  ooa plied  wit  1 1 .     At  the  i 
this  year,  Captain  tlowe  returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed  t<»  the  Bdarj  yacht*  which  l«o  so 

rwarda  exchanged   for  the  command  of  the   Delphine  frigate,  and   sailed    in  thai  vessel  to  the 
Mediterranean,  under  Commodore  ]         umbo.     While  here,  he  tcbed  to  the  coast  oi  I  - 

to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  purpose  Par  which  i  heavy  armed  out  at  the  port  01 

Salle.'      Notwithstanding  the  notorious  disregard  of  the  marauders  there  for  ths  prs  of  onrill 

nations,  ami  the  remonstranoes  of  his  officers,  he  went,  on  shore,  aooompanied  by  only  two  or  tun 
friends;  and  his  frankness  and  determination  ia  the  interview  he  had  there  with  the  persons  in  authority, 
did  more  to  ensure  the  protection  of  the  British  commerce  than  could  probably  have  been  effected  by 
hostile  proceedings,      While  upon  this  station,  he  was  employed  in  several  other  important,  services,  all 
of  which  ho  discharged  with  success. 

In  l7o i.  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  assume. 1  the  command  of 
the  Dunkirk,  of  *i\ty  guus,  in  which  he  sailed  to  reinforce  Admiral  Boaoawen,  off  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland. The  main  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  French  fleet  into  tho 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  oil  tho  eighth  of  June,  L755,  Captain  Howe  fell  iu  with  tho  French  vei 
L'Alcide,  carrying  sixty-four  guns,  and  a  sloop  of  twenty-two  guns,  with  eight  companies  of  infantry  on 
board.  In  the  action  which  ensued,  L'Alcide,  after  a  tight  of  only  half-au-hour,  struck  to  the  Dunkirk, 
but  the  smaller  vessel  effected  her  escape.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  1756,  he  was  dispatched  to  the 
French  coast,  with  orders  to  destroy  some  fortifications  then  recently  erected  by  the  French  on  an  island 
near  St.  Maloes,  which  he  effected  with  remarkable  success  ;  and  in  the  following  year  bad  the  good 
fortune,  while  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  to  take  several  French  vessels. 

His  reputation  as  a  most  skilful  and  successful  commander  now  stood  so  deservedly  high,  that  when. 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  sailed  with  a  very  powerful  armament  against  the  Freuch  coasts  in  1757,  Captain 
Howe,  then  commanding  Le  Maguanime,  was  dispatched  by  him  with  orders  to  attack  the  island  of  Aix, 
a  task  which  he  effected  with  signal  success,  lie  sailed  to  within  forty  yards  of  the  fort  before  he  would 
permit  a  shot  to  be  fired,  and  then  commenced  the  attack  with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  island  was  soon, 
in  possession  of  the  British  forces. 

In  1758,  being  still  Captain  of  the  Maguanime,  he  was  entrusted,  by  Mr.  Pitt,,  afterwards  Lord 
Chatham,  and  then  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  with  the  command  of  an  expedition,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  that  minister's  designs  against  the  French  coast.  In  June,  1758,  he  sailed  in  the  Essex, 
accompanied  by  a  small  squadron  of  ships  of  war,  and  one  hundred  transports,  having  on  board  the 
troops  destined  for  the  land  service.  Having  passed  through  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  race  of 
Alderney  without  any  accident,  he  reached  the  bay  of  Caucale,  where  the  troops  were  disembarked.  This 
object  being  accomplished,  he  carried  on  a  series  of  harassing  attacks  upon  the  enemy,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  destroyed  abundance  of  their  small  shipping  and  some  magazines  ;  and  having  spread  terror 
along  their  coast,  he  re-embarked  the  troops,  and  returned  to  St.  Helen's  on  the  first  of  July.  Cm  the 
twenty-fourth  of  the  same  month  he  sailed  again,  with  troops  under  the  command  of  General  Bligh,  and 
coming  to  anchor  in  Cherbourg  Roads  on  the  sixth  of  August,  an  attack  was  begun,  which  ended  in  the 
total  destruction  of  the  basin  there,  and  the  taking  of  the  town.  He  returned  to  England  for  a  few  days 
only,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  month  once  more  carried  a  iaud  force  to  the  bay  of  St.  Lunaire  ;  after 
which  he  moved  to  St.  Cas,  where  the  English  forces  were  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retreat  with  great 
loss.  The  courage  and  coolness  of  the  Commodore  prevented  that  loss  from  being  so  disastrous  as  it 
might  have  been.  He  ordered  his  barge  to  be  rowed  through  the  thickest  of  the  fire,  and  animated  the 
failing  courage  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  too  much  accustomed  to  victory  to  be  able  to  bear  their 
reverse  of  fortune  with  fortitude.    "When  all  was  lost,  and  the  retreat  became  general,  he  exerted  himself 
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to  save  as  many  of  the  flying  troops  as  was  possible;  his  example  was  followed  by  the  commanders  of  the 
other  ships,  and  the  lives  of  a  great  number  of  men,  who  must  otherwise  have  perished,  were  preserved 
by  the  coolness  and  prudence  he  displayed  in  this  emergency.  He  returned  from  this  expedition 
Yiscount  Howe,  of  Ireland,  having  succeeded  to  that  title  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  who  was 
slain  in  an  engagement  with  the  French  at  Ticonderoga,  in  North  America,  on  the  fifth  of  July,  1758 

In  the  following  year,  he  served  in  the  Channel  fleet,  on  board  the  Magnanime  ;  and  in  the  month 
of  November  was  with  Admiral  Hawko,  when  he  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  French  fleet, 
commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  Conflans.  In  the  early  part  of  the  combat,  the  Magnanime  engaged  the 
Formidable,  an  eighty-four  gun  ship,  which  she  had  disabled,  when  the  Magnanime  lost  her  fore  yard- 
arm,  and  was  driven  to  leeward,  through  the  enemy's  fleet.  In  this  condition,  Lord  Howe  bore  down 
upon  Le  Heros,  and  after  a  sharp  fight  captured  her.  On  being  presented  at  Court,  soon  after  this 
affair,  he  was  thanked  by  his  Majesty,  George  the  Second,  in  person,  for  the  frequent  and  distinguished 
services  he  had  rendered  his  country.  On  the  twenty-second  of  March,  1760,  he  received  a  more 
substantial  reward,  by  being  nominated  Colonel  of  the  Chatham  division  of  marines,  an  appointment 
which  was  created  for  this  express  purpose.  In  the  September  following,  he  dispossessed  the  French  of 
the  fortress  on  the  isle  of  Dumet,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  At  the  end  of  1761,  he  was 
appointed  Commodore  of  the  squadron  in  the  Basque  Roads,  and  was  called  from  this  service  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  York's  ship,  the  Amelia,  of  eighty  guns,  then  lying  at  Spithead.  It  was  while 
he  occupied  the  latter  station,  that  an  incident  occurred  which  has  often  been  referred  to  as  a  proof  of 
his  remarkable  coolness  and  self-possession  in  moments  of  danger.  He  was  roused  from  his  sleep  by 
one  of  the  officers,  who  told  him  the  ship  was  on  fire  close  to  the  magazine,  and  at  the  same  time 
requested  him  not  to  be  frightened.  "  Frightened,  sir,"  said  Lord  Howe,  "  I  was  never  frightened  in  my 
iife  ;  but  don't  disturb  the  Duke."  He  instantly  repaired  to  the  scene  of  danger,  directed  the  proper 
measures  for  extinguishing  the  fire,  and  this  being  accomplished  he  returned  to  his  rest.  While  on  this 
service,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Dartmouth,  which  he  continued  to  represent 
until  his  elevation  to  the  British  peerage,  a  period  of  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

At  the  peace  of  1763,  although  his  active  services  in  arms  were  for  a  while  suspended,  his  knowledge 

of  naval  affairs  was  devoted   to  the  interests  of  the  country,   among  whose  defenders   he  was   now 

deservedly  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  eminent.     He  was  appointed,  in  April  of  that  year,  one  of  the 

Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  ;  and,  on  the  thirtieth  of  July,  1765,  became  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 

which  post  he  held  until  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  administration  by  the  retirement  of  the 

Duke  of  Grafton  in  1770.     Lord  Howe,  upon  this  occasion,  resigned  the  employments  he  had  accepted 

under  the  government,  including  his  commission  as  Colonel  of  Marines.     Although  he  had  thus  placed 

himself  in  opposition  to  the  ministry,  his  worth  was  too  well  understood  to  permit  his  political  opponents 

to  overlook  him.     By  the  influence  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  was 

appointed,  in  October,  1770,  Bear- Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  soon  afterwards  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 

Mediterranean  fleet,  which  was  believed,  in  consequence  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  between 

this  country  and  Spain,  to  be  then  about  entering  on  actual  service.     The  expected  rupture  did  not, 

however,  take  place.     In  March,  1775,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral  of  the  White,  and  in 

the  February  of  the  following  year,  to  that  of  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Blue.     In  the  early  part  of  the 

ensuing  year,  the  command  of  the  fleet  dispatched  against  the  coasts  of  North  America  was  entrusted  to 

him  :  and  he  was  appointed,  together  with  his  brother,  General  Sir  William  Howe,  Knight  of  the  Bath, 

Royal  Commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  revolted  inhabitants  of  that  country.     All 

attempts  at  pacification  having  failed,  he  endeavoured  to  assist  General  Clinton,  who  had  succeeded 

Sir  William  Howe  in  the  command  of  the  British  forces,  in  maintaining  the  possessions  acquired  in  the 

earlier  stages  of  the  revolutionary  war.     The  faults  which  had  been  committed  on  shore  were,  however, 

irreparable.    The  British  army  was  compelled  to  retreat;  and  Lord  Howe,  after  finding  that  he  could  not 

render  them  any  effectual  assistance  in  preserving  Philadelphia,  proceeded  to  Sandy-Hook,  and  anchored 
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off   Neil   Eork,  whither  Ihu   iiugliali  troopi  bod  retired       I     re,  bj  bis  in  and  \>y  I 

judioioui  measures  which  lie  adopted,  be  protected  them  from  tin-  threatened  attack  "I  t       I    each 
Admiral  d'B  tuing,  who,  Qading  li  i  m^il  f  thus  baffled,  repaired  i"  Ethode   Island.  English  foi 

in  .I.  tied   from  tl">  peril  in  whioh  they  bad  stood,  Lord   Howe  followod  the  French  fleet,  and  was 

about  in  engngc  thorn,  when  the  combatants  were  teparated  l>y  ;i  violent  storm.     The  French  commander 
■ailed  to  Boston  to  refit,  and  wu  followed  bj  Lord   Elowe,  se  soon  ai  be  bed  repaired  tbedemege  his 
ships  bod    -ii  tinned.      lie  ihcrn  entered  the  bay  with  the  intention  of  giving  battle,  bat  (band  his 
antagonists  bo  advantageously  posted,  and  ho  luperior  to  bim  in  foroe,  that  the  attempt  would  have  I" 
hopeless.      Hi-  returned,  therefore,  to  Ethode  [eland;  and  having  provided  i-  >r  tho  safety  of  the!  nil 

igned  his  command  to  Admiral    Byron,  and  returned  to  d  in  October,  177<»;  thai  closing  a 

campaign,  the  disasters  of  which  he  had  no  share  in  producing,  and  whioh,  but  tor  h  and  aagacn 

interposition  would  bare  been  more  injurious  to  the  interests  and  reputation  of  England  than  it  proved. 
Upon  his  return,  he  was  advanced  to  be  Vice-Admiral  of  the  White,  and  soon  afterwards  of  thu  Red. 

Prom  the  close  of  Ins  American  campaign  until  the  year  17s2,  be  remained  in  rcpoao.    Tho  Empress 
ol*  Russia,  who   had   formed   tho  design   of  improving  the  condition  of  her  navy,  made   him  some  very 
brilliant  oilers,  on   condition  of  his  undertaking  the  management  and  command  of  her  fleet;  but  tho 
temptation  was  presented  to  him  in  vain:   it  was  wholly  incompatible  with  his  notions  of  duty  to  assist  in 
creating  a  power  which  might,  by  a  possibility,  however  remote,  become  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain.      In  the  enjoyment  of  the  honourable  and  dignified  leisure  which  bis  former  services  had  so  well 
earned,  Lord  Howe  remained  until  the  mouth  of  September,  1782,  when  he  was  again  called  iuto  action. 
On  the  eighth  of  April  in  that  year,  he  was  appointed  Admiral  of  the  Blue;  ou  the  twentieth  of  the 
same  month,  he  was  raised  to  the  English  peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Howe,  of  Langar,  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham;  aud  in  the   September  following,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet 
prepared  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.      That  garrison  had  been  blockaded  by  the  French  and  Spanish 
forces ;  and,  although  the  gallantry  of  its  defenders  bad  hitherto  repelled  the  attacks  to  which  they  bad 
been  exposed,  they  were  then  suffering  so  severely  from  famine,  that  without  prompt  succours  they  must 
have  yielded.      In  the  month  of  September,  1782,  Lord  Howe  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  a  fleet  and 
convoy  to  their  relief;  but  was  so  baffled  by  contrary  winds,  that  be  could  not  enter  the  straits  until  the 
eleventh  of  October,  when  be  effected  the  important  object  of  his  enterprise  with  the  greatest  possible 
success.     On  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month,  he  sailed  out  of  the  straits,  and  offered  the  enemy  battle, 
which  they  declined  ;  and  he  being  unable  to  force  them  to  an  engagement,  returned  on  the  fifteenth  of 
November  to  England,  where,  the  public  anxiety  having  been  highly  excited  by  the  danger  in  which  the 
garrison  bad  been  placed,  the  value  of  Lord  Howe's  services  were  duly  appreciated.      In  January,  17S3, 
he  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  but  resigned  that  post  on  the  ministerial  change  which 
took  place  in  the  following  April.    Mr.  Pitt  having  been  restored  to  office  in  the  ensuing  December,  Lord 
Howe  Avas  re-instated,  aud  continued  to  be  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  until  July,  1788.     On  the 
nineteenth  of  August  in  the  same  year,  he  was  created  Earl  Howe,  and  Baron  Howe  of  Langar,  and  on 
the  death  of  Lord  Eodney,  in  1792,  the  dignity  of  Vice- Admiral  of  England  was  conferred  on  him. 

The  war  in  which  this  country  was  engaged  with  France,  in  consequence  of  their  tremendous 
revolution,  called  Lord  Howe  once  more  from  his  peaceful  retirement  to  exertions  in  arms  from  which  his 
former  achievements  and  his  advanced  age  might  have  exempted  bim,  and  in  1793  be  assumed  the 
command  of  the  western  squadron.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  the  enemy  had  attempted  no  greater 
efforts  than  in  harassing  our  trade,  and  attacking  our  small  ships ;  but,  having  afterwards  made  very 
extensive  additions  to  her  maritime  force,  no  less  than  the  total  annihilation  of  the  English  navy  was 
loudly  threatened  by  the  republican  demagogues.  In  May,  1794,  Lord  Howe  put  to  sea,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  this  vaunt  to  a  practical  test.  His  instructions  were,  first,  to  convoy  the  East  India  fleet  to 
a  sufficiently  southern  latitude  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  attacks ;  secondly,  to  force 
the  French  fleet  to  action  if  it  should  put  to  sea ;    while  the  last  purpose  of  his  expedition  was,  to 
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endeavour  to  intercept  a  convoy,  supposed  to  consist  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  returning  from  the 
ports  of  America,  richly  laden  with  the  productions  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  with  provisions  and 
stores  for  the  republic  of  France.  The  first  of  these  objects  was  easily  accomplished  by  a  detachment  of 
the  British  force ;  and  with  the  remainder,  consisting  of  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line,  the  Admiral  cruised 
off  the  French  coast  between  Ushant  and  Belle  Isle,  keeping  an  anxious  look-out  towards  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.  On  the  sixteenth  of  May,  Rear-Admiral  Villaret  Joyeuse,  an  officer  of  great  skill  and 
tried  courage,  whose  command  was  shared,  perhaps  controlled  by  Jean  Bon  St.  Andre,  a  member  of  the 
convention,  put  to  sea  from  Brest  with  twenty-six  ships  of  the  line  and  sixteen  frigates ;  and  for  some 
days  the  hostile  fleets  remained  near  each  other,  several  affairs  taking  place  during  this  period  between 
single  ships  on  either  side,  but  the  fog  preventing  them  from  coming  to  a  general  engagement.  At 
length,  on  the  first  of  June,  the  French  fleet  appeared  in  sight ;  and  Lord  Howe  having  by  masterly 
manoeuvres  gained  the  weather-gauge,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  avoid  the  conflict,  gave  the 
signal  for  battle  to  his  own  ships.  It  happened  unfortunately  that  his  mode  of  attack  was  either 
imperfectly  communicated,  or  misunderstood  by  some  of  his  commanders ;  and  thus  was  defeated  the 
simultaneous  onset  which  he  had  planned,  and  which  would,  in  all  probability,  have  made  his  victory 
less  dearly  bought  than  it  proved  to  be.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  action  commenced,  and  was 
kept  up  on  either  side  with  the  utmost  vigour,  gallantry,  and  skill,  until  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
French  Admiral  stood  away  for  Brest  with  such  of  his  ships  as  were  able  to  follow  him.  To  pursue  him 
was  impossible ;  and  Lord  Howe,  having  remained  on  the  scene  of  action  till  five  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  sailed  for  Portsmouth,  where  he  arrived  on  the  thirteenth  of  June.  In  this  engagement  were 
captured — Le  Sans  Pareil,  eighty  guns ;  Le  Juste,  eighty  guns  ;  L'Amerique,  seventy-four  ;  L'Impetueux, 
seventy-four ;  Le  Northumberland,  seventy-four ;  and  L'Achille,  seventy-four.  Le  Vengeur,  after  a 
desperate  and  sanguinary  conflict  with  the  Brunswick,  was  sunk. 

Although  the  termination  of  this  conflict  was  less  decisive  than,  from  the  force  of  the  combatants 
and  the  spirit  which  animated  them,  might  have  been  expected,  its  result  was  of  the  first  importance,  by 
confirming  the  power  of  the  British  navy,  and  establishing  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  thanks  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  voted  to  Lord  Howe  and  his  brethren  in  arms.  His  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third  soon  afterwards  visited  Portsmouth,  and  held  a  levee  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
victorious  Admiral's  ship  the  Queen  Charlotte,  where  the  monarch  presented  him  with  a  sword  enriched 
with  diamonds,  and  a  gold  chain  and  medal,  while  similar  medals,  commemorative  of  the  victory,  were 
distributed  to  the  other  commanders.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  General  of  Marines,  and 
after  retaining  the  command  of  the  western  squadron  until  April,  1797,  he  then  finally  resigned  it.  Li 
the  succeeding  June,  he  was  elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  mutiny  in  the  Channel  fleet  took  place,  which,  alarming  as  it  would  have 
appeared  at  any  time,  then  assumed  a  much  more  formidable  aspect,  from  the  disaffection  which  prevailed 
in  many  classes  of  the  community.  Lord  Howe's  popularity  among  the  seamen  rendered  him  of  all 
persons  the  fittest  to  pacify  the  discontent  which  had  broken  out  amongst  them.  For  this  purpose  he 
went  to  Portsmouth,  and  his  arrival  was  hailed  by  the  fleet  there  as  the  announcement  of  the  termination 
of  that  perilous  suspense  in  which  they  had  remained  for  too  long  a  period.  He  immediately  went  on 
board  the  ships  the  crews  of  which  had  shown  themselves  to  be  the  most  disaffected.  His  remonstrances, 
to  which  they  listened  with  respect,  and  his  assurances,  in  which  they  reposed  unlimited  confidence, 
satisfied  them.  The  flag  of  disaffection  was  immediately  struck,  and  on  the  following  day  the  fleet  put  to 
sea  to  meet  the  enemy. 

Lord  Howe  survived  this  event  only  two  years,  dying  at  his  house  in  Grafton- street,  London,  of  an 
attack  of  gout,  to  which  disease  he  had  long  been  subject,  on  the  fifth  of  August,  1799.     To  a  profound 
knowledge  of  all  that  belonged  to  the  commands  he  held,  he  added  so  inflexible  a  love  of  justice,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  seventy  of  his  discipline,  he  was  looked  up  to  by  every  man  in  the  fleet  as  a  friend 
and,  if  the  occasion  required  it,  as  a  protector. 
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A  miljtabt  commander  whose  name  most  deservedly  stands  among  the  highest  of  those  of  bat  m.-my 
heroes  who  in  our  time  have  lived  and  died  for  their  country,  was  1  Boots  of  an  ancient)  bat  somewhat 
decayed,  Souse  in  the  shires  of  Fife,  Banff,  and  Clackmannan.  The  dateofhii  I >i x-t I ■  has  been  differently 
given.  Most  acoounts,  probably  founded  en  one  and  the  same  authority,  fix  it  to  be  L788,  but  the 
inscription  on  liis  tomb,  in  the  Island  of  Malta,  informs  us  that  he  was  born  is  17:id.      Hi  ed  his 

first  commission,  a  oornetcj  in  the  second  regiment  of  dragoon  guards,  <m  the  twenty-third  of  May.  L7JS8 
On  the  twenty-fourth  o['  April,  17(>2,  be  obtained  a  troop  iii  the  third  regiment  of  dragoons.  Passing 
through  tlu>  usual  degrees  ef  rank  to  that  of  Colonel,  he  was  appointed,  on  the  third  of  November,  17n1, 
to  the  command  of  the  hundred-and-third,  or  King's  regiment  of  Irish  infantry,  and  became  a  Major- 
general  on  (In1  twenty-eighth  of  September,  1787.  The  live  arduous  concluding  campaigns  of  a  French 
continental  war,  and  the  whole  of  the  American  contest,  occurred  during  those  thirty  years,  in  which  ho 
so  acquitted  himself  as  to  prove  that  be  possessed  every  estimable  qualification  of  a  soldier. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Flanders,  the  local  rank  of  Lieutenant-general  was  conferred  on  him.  In 
the  execution  of  a  plan  to  drive  the  French  from  those  parts  of  the  Austrian  territories  there  of  which 
they  had  possessed  themselves,  the  allied  army  was  formed  into  five  divisions,  and  that  which  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York  was  committed  chiefly  to  the  care  of  Abcrcromby.  The  whole 
marched,  in  the  night  of  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1791,  to  surprise  the  French,  who  lay  strongly 
intrenched,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  Margne.  The  design,  however,  had  been  betrayed,  and 
they  found  the  enemy  fully  prepared  to  receive  their  attack.  Three  of  the  divisions  utterly  failed,  and 
escaped  by  a  precipitate  retreat ;  but  the  other  two  assailed  with  incredible  valour  those  posts  to  which 
their  attention  had  been  directed  ;  forced  their  intrenchments,  after  a  formidable  resistance ;  and  routed 
the  great  body  of  troops  which  they  had  covered.  The  prudence  and  bravery  of  the  Lieutenant-general 
was  never  more  conspicuous  than  in  this  affair,  which,  however,  was  almost  overlooked  amidst  the 
disasters  of  the  campaign.  The  French,  on  the  following  day,  poured  down  like  a  torrent  on  the  Duke's 
division,  and  it  was  only  by  efforts  of  surprising  skill  and  vigour  that  Abercromby  prevented  his  Eoval 
Highness  from  falling  into  their  hands,  and  found  means  to  restore  sufficient  order  in  his  troops  to 
compass  a  retreat  which  saved  them  from  total  destruction.  In  the  remarkable  action  on  the  heights  of 
Cateau,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  advanced  guard,  and  in  October,  1794,  received,  in  the  long 
but  ineffectual  defence  of  Nimeguen,  a  wound  which  for  a  short  time  disabled  him  from  active 
operations.  His  services  in  this  quarter  were  indeed  presently  after  closed,  for  the  time,  by  his  super- 
intendence of  the  melancholy  march  of  the  guards  from  Deventer  to  Ochensaal,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
British  troops  out  of  Holland. 

In  August,  1795,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Charles,  afterwards  Lord,  Grey  in  the  chief  command 
of  the  forces  in  the  West  Indies,  where  his  exertions  were  marked  by  the  most  signal  and  unvaried  success. 
On  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  following  March,  the  Island  of  Grenada  was  gallantly  seized  by  a  sudden 
attack  which  he  had  planned  on  his  arrival,  and  that  of  St.  Lucia  presently  after  surrendered  to  his 
arms.  Demerara  and  Essequibo,  in  South  America,  were  about  the  same  time  taken  possession  of  bv  a 
force  which  he  had  detached  for  that  purpose,  and  he  closed  the  campaign  by  the  capture  of  the  islands 
of  St.  Vincent  and  Trinidad.  The  Order  of  the  Bath  and  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-general,  had  been 
conferred  on  him  before  his  return  to  England  in  1797,  and  he  was  soon  after  his  arrival  appointed 
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Governor  of  tFort  Augustus,  and  Fort  George,  and  raised  to  the  then  important  station  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland.  Few  months  had  passed  when  it  became  necessary  to  unite  the 
military  to  the  civil  rule  in  the  person  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  Abercromby  was  removed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  troops  in  Scotland. 

In  the  succeeding  summer,  the  army  which  was  then  sent  to  Holland  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  that 
country  from  the  French  yoke,  was  committed  to  his  charge  under  the  Duke  of  York.  The  attainment 
of  the  objects  in  view  was  baffled  by  our  allies ;  by  the  overheated  and  ungoverned  intrepidity  of  a 
Russian  force  which  had  joined  us,  and  by  the  cautious  lukewarmth  of  the  Dutch.  The  English  were 
re-embarked  ;  and  we  find  them  soon  after,  with  their  General,  on  board  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  making 
demonstrations  of  a  descent  on  various  parts  of  the  Spanish  coast ;  its  course,  however,  was  presently 
diverted,  and  he  sailed  to  reap  the  fatal  glories  of  Egypt. 

The  order  to  undertake  that  expedition  was  received  by  Lord  Keith,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1800,  and  Sir  Ralph,  having  on  the  first  of  March  arrived  in  the  bay  of 
Aboukir,  landed  his  whole  force,  consisting  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  in  the  very  face  of  a  French  army, 
with  which  they  found  themselves  instantly  engaged.  In  this  hasty  and  irregular  affair  the  British 
repelled  the  attack  with  a  vigour  and  bravery  truly  astonishing.  On  the  thirteenth,  they  became  the 
assailants ;  drove  their  opponents,  with  admirable  courage,  from  an  elevated  position  which  they  had 
occupied,  and  then  abandoned  it  with  not  less  prudeDce.  The  General  had  his  horse  shot  under  him  in 
the  action.  The  short  siege,  and  the  surrender,  of  the  castle  of  Aboukir  followed ;  and  the  memorable 
battle  to  which  it  gave  the  name  was  fought  on  the  twenty-first. 

"We  have  a  detail  of  all  its  circumstances,  from  an  officer  who  was  engaged  in  it.  He  says — "  It  was 
in  this  charge  of  the  cavalry  that  the  gallant  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  received  his  mortal  wound.  On  the 
first  alarm  he  had  mounted  his  horse,  and  finding  that  the  right  was  seriously  engaged,  proceeded  thither 
When  he  came  near,  he  dispatched  his  aids-de-camp  with  some  orders  to  different  brigades,  and  whilst 
thus  alone  some  dragoons  of  the  French  cavalry  penetrated  to  the  spot,  and  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse. 
One  of  them,  supposed  from  the  tassel  of  his  sword  to  be  an  officer,  then  rode  at  him,  and  attempted 
to  cut  him  down;  but  just  as  the  point  of  his  sword  was  falling,  his  natural  heroism,  and  the  energy  of 
the  moment,  so  invigorated  the  veteran  General  that  he  seized  the  sword,  and  wrested  it  from  the  hand. 
At  that  instant  the  officer  was  bayoneted  by  a  soldier  of  the  forty-second.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  did 
not  know  the  moment  of  receiving  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  but  complained  only  of  a  contusion  in  his 
breast,  supposed  to  be  given  by  the  hilt  of  the  sword  in  the  scuffle.  Sir  Sidney  Smythe  was  the  first 
officer  who  came  to  him,  and  who  by  an  accident  had  broken  his  own  sword,  which  Sir  Ralph  observing, 
instantly  presented  to  him  the  one  he  had  so  gloriously  acquired."  The  French  cavalry  being  repulsed, 
he  walked  to  a  redoubt  from  whence  he  could  have  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  field  of  battle.  He 
continued  standing  on  the  spot  till  the  final  rout  of  the  enemy  was  evident,  and  he  had  no  sooner 
witnessed  it  than  he  fainted.  He  was  conveyed  on  board  Lord  Keith's  ship,  where  tedious  and  painful 
efforts  were  vainly  used  to  extract  the  ball ;  and,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  he  died,  of  a  mortification. 

The  private  character  of  this  eminent  person  was  not  less  interesting  than  that  of  his  professional 
life.  He  had  endeared  himself  to  his  family  by  the  practice  of  every  social  duty  ;  by  the  amiableness  of 
his  manners,  the  tenderness  of  his  affections,  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  his  life.  Amidst  the  most 
exalted  heroism,  he  thought  and  spoke  of  war  like  a  philosopher.  When  congratulated  on  his  successes, 
he  was  frequently  known  to  reply — "these  victories  make  me  melancholy;"  for  he  regarded  victory 
of  no  value,  but  as  it  tended  to  promote  the  interests  and  the  repose  of  society.  The  remains  of  this 
heroic  officer  were  conveyed  in  Lord  Keith's  flag-ship  to  Malta,  and  interred  there,  in  the  commandery 
of  the  Grand  Master.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  an  annuity 
of  two  thousand  pounds  granted  to  his  family.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  May  following  his  death,  his 
late  Majesty  was  pleased  to  advance  his  widow  to  the  dignity  of  Baroness  Abercromby,  of  Aboukir. 
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Tin  fifth  nobleman  of  his  family  who  sustained  that  title,  was  the  eldest  sea  of  EPraiww,  Marqnis  of 
Tavistock,  and  of  Lad]  Elisabeth,  fifth  daughter  of  William-Anne  Ceppel,  second  Bar!  of  AJbemarle,  and 
sister  of  Admiral,  Viscount  Keppel.  He  was  born  on  the  twenty-third  of  .July,  I7»r>,  end  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  both  his  parents  in  verj  early  infancy,  and  succeeded  i«>  his  dignities  in  the  year  1771, 
when  but  six  years  old,  bj  the  death  of  liis  grandfather,  Duke  John.  The  decease,  at  such  ■  period,  of 
this,  his  most  experienced  guardian,  whose  pride  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  to  qualify  him  for  that 
eminence  of  station  in  public  life  to  which  he  had  himself  not  unsuccessfully  aspired,  operated  as  a 
serious  disadvantage  to  him  ;  for  although,  after  receiving  the  rudiments  of  education  at  Loughborough 
House,  a  distinguished  seminary  near  London,  ho  spent  a  few  years  at  Westminster  School,  he  was 
injudiciously  removed  from  thence  too  early  for  the  full  cultivation  of  tho  talents  with  which  he  was 
endowed,  and  entered  at  tho  University  of  Cambridge  in  1780.  Tho  greater  part  of  the  years  17H4  and 
17N5,  he  spent  in  foreign  travel,  and  returned  from  the  continent  in  August,  178G,  a  few  weeks  after  tho 
termination  of  his  minority. 

Inheriting  the  principles  by  which  his  ancestors  were  guided,  the  party  of  which  Mr.  Fox  was  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments,  early  attracted  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  regard  and  riveted  his  judgment.  As  his 
character  matured,  the  claims  which  his  country  had  upon  his  talents  were  frequently  and  forcibly 
presented  to  him  by  political  friends,  who  saw,  in  his  clear  judgment  and  fervent  power  of  expression,  in 
his  abhorrence  of  all  that  was  little  and  ungenerous,  in  his  love  of  country,  and  his  pure  but  regulated 
attachment  to  constitutional  liberty,  sure  preludes  of  usefulness  and  distinction  in  the  arena  of 
parliamentary  debate.  To  the  party  with  which  he  was  associated,  it  was  a  time  of  almost  overwhelming 
interest  and  importance.  The  morning  promise  of  the  French  revolution  was  departed,  and  the 
portentous  clouds  that  followed,  filled  the  courts  of  Europe  with  apprehension,  and  their  monarchs  and 
statesmen  with  dismay.  The  genius  of  Burke  had  arisen,  to  deepen  with  his  splendid  eloquence  the 
real  causes  of  alarm  to  England  with  exaggerated  pictures  of  imaginary  terror ;  and  the  tocsin  which  he 
continually  sounded,  whilst  it  severed  his  connection  with  the  "Whigs,  concurred,  with  other  circum- 
stances, to  throw  for  a  season  their  principles,  their  prospects,  and  influence  into  shade.  To  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  administration  had  succeeded  that  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox  saw  the  country 
involved  in  a  war  with  France,  for  no  great  national  object,  and  in  a  spirit  of  proscription  that  seemed 
calculated  less  to  secure  England  from  the  contagion  of  disorganising  principles,  than  to  foment,  by  a 
fruitless  opposition,  the  frenzy  of  aggression,  which  was  beginning  to  possess  that  reckless  democracy. 
At  home,  a  highly-excited  system  of  alarm  predominated, — a  stationary  army  was  embodied  in  the 
kingdom  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  legislature, — the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  in  suspension, — 
and  new  coercive  laws  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature  were  enacted,  under  the  plea,  indeed,  of  irresistible 
necessity,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  treason  and  sedition  of  the  people. 

The  desire  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  felt  to  bring  assistance  to  the  minority  with  whom  he  acted, 
in  their  opposition  to  measures  that  threatened  to  undermine  the  fabric  of  the  national  freedom,  as  well 
as  the  national  prosperity,  was  for  a  long  time  repressed  by  extreme  diffidence,  which  no  encouragement 
could  wholly  dissipate :  but  the  spell  which  thus  enthralled  his  faculties  in  silence  was  broken,  in  a 
moment  of  enthusiasm,  by  a  glow  of  vivid  indignation ;  and  the  ability  with  which  he  repelled  some 
imputations  that  had  been  cast  upon  himself  and  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached,  at  once  surprised 
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him  into  a  confidence  of  his  own  powers,  and  laid  the  basis  of  that  reputation  which  as  a  public  speaker 
he  soon  afterwards  acquired. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1794,  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  took  a  prominent  part  in  those 
important  discussions  on  the  measures  of  administration,  in    support  or   reprobation  of  which  such 
extraordinary  eloquence  and  talent  were  expended.      The  unprecedented  nature  of  the  events  attendant 
on  the  agony  through  which  France  was  passing  in  her  process  of  regeneration,  whether  they  might 
justify  or  not  the  strong  measures  that  were  resorted  to,  in  this  country,  for  curbing  or  exterminating  the 
influence  which  they  exercised,  formed  unquestionably  a  full  extenuation  for  the  division  of  opinion  which 
prevailed  upon  some  points,  amongst  even  the  most  enlightened  friends  of  freedom  and  siucerest  lovers  of 
their  country.     The  ardour  and  decision  which  Mr.  Fox  had  carried  into  his  consideration  of  the  new 
aspects  of  society  and  of  the  duties  that  devolved  on  a  free  government  at  such  a  crisis,  were  shared  in 
a  much  less   degree  by  that  remnant  of  the  Rockingham  party  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  was 
considered  the  leading  representative.     A  gradual  estrangement  of  the  two  in  consequence  occurred, 
which  was  completed  at  the  close  of  this  session  by  the  overtures  of  Mr.  Pitt :  and  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
in  accepting  office  under  that  distinguished  statesman,  not  only  carried  with  him  from  the  opposition, 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Mr.  Windham,  and  Earl  Spencer,  but  many  other  persons  of  high  rank  and  estimable 
character,  for  whom  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  the  highest  personal  esteem.      He  was  himself  pressed  in 
the  strongest  manner  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  take  part  in  the  new  arrangement,  and  in  this  event 
the  Garter,  in  addition  to  some  high  office,  was  declared  to  be  at  his  command.      He  consented  to  attend 
a  meeting  at  which  the  overtures  were  to  be  considered  :  but,  understanding,  at  the  outset,  that  Mr.  Fox 
was  not  in  the  number  of  the  invited,  he  instantly  left  the  apartment,  declaring,  that  in  that  case  he 
was  quite  sure  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  no  business  there.      The  defection  of  that  party  from  his  friend, 
which  in  private  excited  his  regret,  and  in  public  his  censure,  served  only  to  bind  him  with  increased 
attachment  to  the  little  phalanx  that  remained  in  opposition,  and  he  was  henceforth  one  of  the  principal 
advocates  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  all  those  various  measures  which  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Grey  brought 
forward  in  the  Commons,  for  terminating  the  war  with  France,  for  tranquillizing  Ireland,  for  removing 
the  severe  restrictions  that  were  placed  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  for  extending  timely  justice 
and  conciliation  to  the  Catholic  population. 

Highly,  however,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  estimated  the  advantages  of  such  measures,  there  were 
others  which  he  deemed  of  more  immediate  importance.  In  the  session  of  1795,  he  accordingly  opened 
the  debates  in  the  House  of  Peers  by  a  motion  that  no  particular  form  of  government  that  might  prevail 
in  France,  should  either  preclude  a  negotiation  or  prevent  a  peace  consistent  with  the  national  interest, 
security,  and  honour,  which  was  argued  on  both  sides  with  great  ability  and  spirit,  though  it  led  to  no 
immediate  result.  Interested  as  he  was  in  the  welfare  of  the  sister-island,  and  sanguine  in  the  hopes 
which  he  indulged  from  the  plan  of  concession  which  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  believed  to  have  carried  out 
with  him,  the  sudden  recall  of  that  nobleman  from  his  administration  drew  from  him  comments  of 
unwonted  asperity,  even  towards  that  portion  of  the  ministry  with  whom  he  had  once  acted  in  concert ; 
and  he  ceased  not.  in  the  subsequent  discussions  connected  with  that  ill-judged  measure,  strenuously  to 
enforce  the  necessity  of  his  return,  with  correspondent  instructions  of  a  benign  character,  as  the  only 
means  of  averting,  ere  it  were  too  late,  the  frightful  evils  which  speedily  succeeded. 

Jealously  alive  to  every  unnecessary  encroachment  upon  civil,  no  less  than  religious  liberty,  he 
opposed  with  all  the  energy  of  his  nature,  the  Bills  against  treasonable  practices  and  seditious  meetings, 
as  not  merely  extensions  of  the  criminal  law,  already  sufficiently  remorseless,  but  inconsistent  with  the 
English  constitution ;  and  he  equally  resisted,  upon  the  several  occasions  in  which  it  was  sought  to  be 
enlarged,  the  continuance  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — whilst  anxious  that  every  inquiry 
should  be  made  into  the  discontents  and  disaffection  which  formed  the  alleged  pretexts  for  its  prolonga- 
tion, and  that  the  established  laws  of  the  realm  should  be  scrupulously  enforced  for  the  repression  and 
punishment  of  each  unquestioned  instance  of  tumult  and  sedition. 
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[t  wu  in  the  heat  of  one  of  the  debates  connected  with  thi   . 
Earl  of  Lauderdale  indulged  la   those  hastj  reflections  on  the  receni  |  i   -^      Bui     , 

which  led  to  tho  production  of  his  celebrated  "Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord."     What   |  part  thi    Du 

of  Bedford  took  iu  I  lot  dearly  apparent  from  the  report  of  the  debates,     [t  is,  however, 

understood  thai  he  iu  some  waj  or  other  oombinod  in  the  otTeiico.  Th(  haft  was  ludeod  directed  1< 
•gainst  the  secession  of  Mr.  Burke  from  the  Whig  party  than  the  policy  of  the  administration ;  bul  the 
might)  mind  of  that  extraordinary  man  knew  his  own  integrity  as  well  as  power;  be  «ih  bent  upon 
revenge,  and  be  obtained  it.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  brilliant  invective,  this  ttery  explosion  of  ■ 
self-dependent  and  irritated  genius,  without  sympathy  for  the  feelings  of  the  writer,  and  admiration  of 
the  gladiatorial  skill  with  w  liii-h  he  directs  the  oestus  of  his  mingled  irony,  abuse,  and  sarcasm  against  the 
authors  of  the  wrong;  but  the  absolute  injustice  of  his  personal  imputations,  detract  most  materially 
from  its  value  and  effect,  even  as  a  composition. 

Parliament  in  the  meanwhile  was  dissolved  j  and  the  British  government  sent  Lord  Blalmsbury  to 
Paris,  ostensibly  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  French  Directory.  Entered  upon  with  little  sincerity, 
and  entertained  on  this  account  as  well  . -is  others  with  coolness  and  suspicion,  it  naturally  came  loan 
abrupt  termination;  active  preparations  were  made  by  Prance  to  follow  up  the  war  by  the  invasion  of 
Ireland,  then  entering  on  the  first  Btoge  of  her  incipient  rebellion;  and  tbe  embarrassments  of  England 
were  deepened  by  the  shock  given  to  public  credit  in  tho  stoppage  of  cash  payments  at  the  Bank,  by 
virtue  o(  an  Order  in  Council.  Upon  the  various  evidences  that  were  thought  to  indicate  the  insincerity 
of  the  British  Ministry  in  the  late  conference  on  the  peace,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  commented  with 
Beverity  in  the  new  Parliament  of  1 7h7  ;  he  moved  also  for  a  select,  instead  of  a  secret,  Committee  which 
Mr.  Pitt  desired,  to  enquire  into  the  causes  that  led  to  the  issuing  of  the  recent  Order  in  Council;  and 
iu  every  mode  of  warfare  which  the  rules  of  Parliament  allowed,  evinced  his  hostility  to  the  system  of 
that  minister  whose  pernicious  policy  had  inflicted  such  disastrous  evils  on  the  country.  In  pursuance 
of  this  sentiment  he  supported  a  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  for  his  dismissal  from  office,  broadly 
declaring,  on  this  occasion,  "  that  his  object  was  to  chase  corruption  from  senates,  and  despotic  principles 
from  the  councils  of  Kings."  Not  daunted  by  the  great  majorities  with  which  every  proposal  of  the 
opposition  had  constantly  been  negatived,  he  himself  moved  an  address  to  the  Crown  for  the  like 
purpose.  He  recapitulated,  in  a  long  and  able  speech,  all  the  grounds  of  bis  dissatisfaction  with  the 
character  of  tbe  measures  that  bad  been  so  long  pursued,  and  drew  a  striking  picture  of  their  calamitous 
effects.  On  the  motion  being  negatived,  be  entered  his  solemn  protest  on  the  journals,  and  seceded  for  a 
season  from  the  political  world,  to  stimulate  bis  countrymen  iu  that  beneficial  career  of  agricultural 
improvement  in  which  be  bad  already  patriotically  embarked.  The  triumphs  which  be  achieved  by  his 
perseverance  and  generous  encouragement  in  this  wide  field  of  enterprise — tbe  extent  of  his  farm- 
establishments,  and  tbe  unbounded  hospitality  which  distinguished  his  annual  exhibitions,  are  matters  of 
general  notoriety. 

Faithful  still,  however,  to  tbe  higher  duties  which  bis  rank  and  character  imposed  upon  him,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  re-occupied  bis  place  in  Parliament  whenever  be  thought  an  effective  warning  could  be 
impressed  upon  tbe  government,  or  a  salutary  tone  be  given  to  the  over-wearied  temper  of  tbe  nation. 
In  1798  be  again  moved  for  a  change  of  ministers  and  an  alteration  of  the  system  in  regard  to  Ireland, 
and  in  1800,  proposed  a  counter-address  to  the  King  on  his  message  relative  to  tbe  rejected  overtures  of 
peace  from  the  Consular  government  of  Prance.  In  tbe  earnest  and  energetic  speech  which  he  delivered 
on  this  occasion,  he  pathetically  implored  bis  peers  by  the  love  they  bore  their  country,  to  pause  ere  they 
consented  to  plunge  it  into  an  eternal  warfare,  for  such,  he  feared,  it  must  be,  if  they  fought  till  they 
should  conquer  Prance.  This  was  one  of  the  last  great  efforts  which  he  made  in  Parliament,  and  his 
language  took  the  accents  of  despondency,  and  almost  of  despair.  He  bad  tbe  gratification,  however,  to 
see  a  momentary  accomplishment  of  that  which  had  formed  the  subject  of  such  anxious  aspirations  ;  and 
after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1801,  on  the  ratification  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  the  Prench 
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republic,  by  Mr.  Addington's  administration,  he  fervently  expressed  his  joy,  and  his  cordial  thanks  to 
the  government  for  this  concession  to  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  empire,  decided  as  he  was  in  the 
opinion  that  an  equally  fit  time  for  terminating  the  contest  might  have  been  found  much  earlier. 

The  brief  duration  of  the  peace  and  hasty  renewal  of  hostilities,  would  undoubtedly,  to  the  Duke  01 
Bedford,  have  proved  a  source  of  the  deepest  regret,  widely  different  as  were  the  objects  and  principles 
upon  which  these  were  resumed  from  those  of  the  preceding  struggle.  But  the  sunshine  of  his  satisfaction 
was  undarkened  by  this  coming  cloud,  which  he  did  not  live  to  witness — an  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
brought  on  by  the  casual  exasperation  of  a  complaint  with  which  he  had  been  afflicted  from  his  early 
youth,  on  a  sudden  threatened  the  termination  of  his  active  and  most  useful  life.  To  the  excruciating 
operation  that  was  prescribed  by  his  physicians,  he  submitted  with  equanimity ;  but  every  effort  of  art 
proved  unsuccessful ;  and  after  making  the  most  considerate  arrangements  for  the  happiness  and  comfort 
of  those  who  were  to  survive  him,  he  yielded  to  the  stroke  of  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  on  the 
second  of  March,  1802. 

Such  was  the  premature  ana  mournful  end  of  a  nobleman  who  much  by  his  private  virtues,  but  yet 
more  by  his  public  spirit,  attracted  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  his  contempo- 
raries. And,  although  in  his  political  life  the  Duke  of  Bedford  might  seem  to  have  accomplished  little 
that  was  strikingly  successful,  or  commensurate  with  that  ambition  by  which  he  was  sincerely  actuated 
of  rendering  essential  service  to  his  country,  yet  as  one  of  the  early  labourers  in  a  field  of  state- 
improvement  which  needed  all  the  culture  that  was  then  bestowed  upon  it,  to  produce,  in  more  auspicious 
seasons,  those  fruitful  blessings  that  extend  to  distant  times  and  generations,  his  memory  is  entitled  to 
the  lasting  gratitude  and  respect  of  his  countrymen.  No  sooner  did  he  perceive  that  the  avenues  in  this 
career  of  patriotism  were  closed  against  him,  than  he  shaped  out  for  himself  another  course  of  usefulness, 
in  which  the  eminence  that  he  attained  was  not  merely  considerable,  but  unexampled.  He  was  the 
leader  in  every  institution  for  the  promotion  of  those  arts  which  tend  either  to  benefit  society  or  to 
embellish  life  ;  but  his  happiest  and  most  valuable  hours  were  bestowed  on  agriculture,  to  the  permanent 
interests  of  which  he  devoted  no  mean  portion  of  his  immense  fortune.  The  ardour  with  which  he 
followed  this  pursuit,  his  encouragement  of  all  experiments  connected  with  its  improvement,  in  soil,  in 
tillage,  and  in  increasing  and  invigorating  the  breeds  of  cattle,  in  the  admirable  system  of  irrigation 
which  he  introduced  on  his  own  farms,  and  the  munificent  rewards  which  he  offered  to  the  most  superior 
practitioners  in  every  branch  of  husbandry  and  for  every  new  invention  that  perfected  or  simplified  its 
operations,  have  not  only  connected  his  name  indissolubly  with  the  annals  of  that  science,  but  ranked  it 
high  amidst  the  general  benefactors  of  mankind.  From  his  enterprise,  in  concert  with  that  of  others, 
arose  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  annual  sheep-shearings, — on  his  estate  at  "Woburn,  frequented  as 
they  were  not  only  by  nobility,  gentry,  farmers  and  graziers  from  all  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms,  but 
from  many  countries  of  Europe  and  from  America, — gave  an  entirely  new  feature  to  the  aspect  of 
pastoral  economy,  and  a  fresh  and  powerful  impulse  in  its  progress  towards  perfection. 

Dignified  without  pride,  magnificent  without  ostentation,  and  generous  without  profusion  ;  of 
unsullied  integrity,  and  a  benevolence  unwearied  in  its  exercise,  the  tidings  of  his  dissolution  gav,e  a 
shock  to  the  whole  nation;  and  never  was  grief  more  sincere  or  universal  than  that  which  was  manifested 
by  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  community  at  the  premature  termination  of  his  useful  life.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  never  having  been  married,  his  family  honours  and  great  estates  descended  to  his  brother,  Lord 
John  Russell,  at  that  time  member  of  Parliament  for  Tavistock.  On  moving  'for  a  new  writ  for  the 
representation  of  that  borough,  Mr.  Fox  took  occasion  to  pronounce  a  beautiful  and  just  eulogium  on  the 
character,  pursuits,  and  excellencies  of  the  friend  whom  he  had  lost,  full  of  touches  of  discrimination, 
philosophy,  and  pathos — "not,"  as  he  declared,  "for  the  purpose  of  fondly  strewing  flowers  upon  his 
tomb,  but  that  that  great  character  might  be  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  him  ; — 
that  they  might  see  it ;  that  they  might  feel  it ;  that  they  might  discourse  of  it  in  their  domestic  circles, 
that  they  might  speak  of  it  to  their  children,  and  hold  it  up  to  the  imitation  of  posterity." 
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Tin:  family  of  this  heroio  nobleman  was  of  North  British  origin;  celebrated  for  t In  ir  devotion  to  tho 
Eouse  of  Brunswick,  and  lor  s  bodily  vigour,  and  magnificence  of  stature  and  features,  which  might 
naturally  oreate  in  all  who  viewed  them  an  impulse  of  the  peculiar  fitm  their  owners  to  guard  t 

persons  and  I  he  interests  of  Princes. 

tie  was  the  Second-bom  Sl11'  ;  but,  by  the  childless  death  of  his  elder  brother,  at  length  heir  of 
Alexander  Dunoan,  of  Lundie.  lie  was  born  in  I  he  month  of  July,  17;H,  passed  his  childhood  at  a 
school  in  Dundee,  and  entered  the  naval  service  in  L746  or  1717,  under  the  orders  and  protection 
Captain  Robert  Ealdane,  who  then  commanded  tho  Shoreham  frigate.  In  1749,  he  was  entered  as  a 
midshipman  on  hoard  the  Centurion,  of  fifty  guns,  in  which  Commodore  Keppel  took  the  chief  command 
on  the  Mediterranean  station;  and  at  that  early  dato  commenced  the  dawn  of  a  friendship  with  that 
experienced  officer,  which  seems  never  after  to  have  sufl'cred  the  smallest  interruption.  On  the  tenth  of 
January,  1755,  he  attained  tho  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Norwich,  a  fourth-rate, 
commanded  by  Captain  Barrington,  and  just  then  sailing  as  one  of  a  squadron  destined  to  convey 
a  military  force  to  North  America,  under  the  orders  of  Keppel,  who,  presently  after  their  return  from 
that  service,  procured  his  removal  to  his  own  ship,  then  tho  Torbay,  as  his  second  lieutenant.  Having 
remained  some  time  on  the  home  station,  he  was  a  party  in  the  expedition  against  the  French  settlement 
of  Goree,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  attack  of  which  he  received  a  wound,  and,  before  his  return  to 
England,  became  first  lieutenant  of  the  Torbay. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  September,  1759,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  February,  1761,  to  that  of  Post  Captain,  his  commission  of  that  date  still  attaching  him 
to  his  dear  friend  by  appointing  him  to  the  Valiant,  of  seventy-four  guns,  on  board  which  Keppel  now- 
sailed  on  an  enterprise  against  Belleisle ;  from  thence  they  repaired  to  the  attack  of  the  Havannah,  in 
the  reduction  of  which  he  was  highly  distinguished.  Soon  after  that  important  capture  he  went  to  the 
"West  Indies,  still  accompanying  Keppel,  who  was  named  to  command  on  the  Jamaica  station,  and 
remained  there  with  him  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  From  this  period  till  the  recommencement  of 
hostilities  with  France,  in  1778,  he  remained  in  a  great  measure  unemployed,  his  attention  being  diverted 
to  the  courts-martial  on  the  Admirals  Keppel  and  Palliser. 

It  was  scarcely  decided,  when  the  junction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  armaments  called  British 
attention  to  more  worthy  and  becoming  objects.  In  December,  1779,  the  Monarch  sailed  to  Gibraltar  in 
the  fleet  which  hastened  to  the  relief  of  that  fortress,  strictly  besieged  both  by  land  and  sea.  On  their 
course  to  this  service,  they  fell  in,  off  Cape  St.  Yincent,  on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  with  a  powerful 
Spanish  squadron,  which  had  been  placed  there  to  intercept  Kodney.  In  the  vigorous  action  which 
immediately  ensued,  Duncan's  ship  was  first  engaged,  and  in  the  signal  victory  which  followed,  the  St. 
Augustin,  a  seventy-gun  ship,  struck  to  the  Monarch,  which  had  been  so  disabled  in  the  contest,  as  to  be 
unable  to  hoist  out  a  boat  to  board  her  prize. 

Duncan  quitted  the  command  of  the  Monarch  soon  after  his  return  from  this  duty,  and  received  no 
other  commission  till  the  spring  of  1782,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Blenheim,  of  ninety  guns,  in 
which  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  war,  constantly  serving  in  the  Channel  fleet,  then  commanded 
by  Viscount  Howe,  whom  he  therefore  accompanied  to  Gibraltar  in  September,  leading  the  larboard 
division  of  the  centre,  or  Commander-in-Chiefs  squadron,  and  had  consequently  his  share  in  the  drawn 
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battle  which  occurred  with  the  combined  fleets  in  the  succeeding  month.  That  action  was  soon  followed 
by  a  peace,  which  found  him  in  command  of  the  Foudroyant,  of  eighty-four  guns,  and  he  was  soon  after 
appointed  to  the  Edgar,  a  guard-ship  stationed  at  Portsmouth,  in  which  he  remained  for  the  next  three 
years.  On  the  fourteenth  of  September,  1787,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Rear- Admiral  of  the  Blue 
squadron,  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  September,  1790,  to  the  same  rank  of  the  White :  to  the  degree 
of  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Blue  on  the  first  of  February,  1703,  and  of  the  AVhite  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  in 
the  next  year :  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Blue  on  the  first  of  June,  1705,  and,  finally,  of  the  White, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  February,  1790.  During  full  half  of  this  long  period  his  merits  were  disregarded, 
and  he  continued  unemployed.  At  length  he  received  an  appointment  constituting  him  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  North  Seas. 

The  object  of  this  nomination  was,  by  an  almost  regular  blockade  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
Provinces,  to  tempt  their  fleet  out  of  the  Texel,  and  to  force  it  to  an  engagement.  With  these  views,  he 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Venerable,  of  seventy-four  guns,  and,  taking  the  command  of  a  squadron 
inferior  in  amount  of  strength,  placed  it  in  the  position  most  favourable  to  the  accomplishment  of  them. 
It  was  a  service  in  which  patience  was  little  less  required  than  skill  and  valour.  The  shoals  and  sands 
which  surrounded  the  Dutch  coasts  rendered  it  even  impossible  to  approach  them  offensively,  and  the 
warlike  demonstrations  which  occurred  were  confined,  therefore,  merely  to  those  occasional  captures 
which  must  frequently  take  place  in  the  course  of  such  extensive  commands.  Thus  passed  two  years  in 
continued  hope  and  expectation  of  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy,  who,  on 
their  part,  had  no  means  of  avoiding  it  without  the  daily  and  hourly  exposure  of  the  few  small  vessels  of 
war  which  they  suffered  to  steal  singly  out  of  harbour,  and  the  far  greater  number  of  traders  whom  a 
desperate  eagerness  for  gain  induced  to  dare  the  constant  vigilance  of  an  adversary  from  whom  they  very 
seldom  escaped.  At  length,  in  the  month  of  June,  1707,  Duncan  having  gradually  completely  blocked 
up  their  entire  coast,  availed  himself  of  the  arrival  of  a  seasonable  reinforcement  to  retire  for  a  short  time 
into  Yarmouth  roads  for  necessary  repairs  and  provisions,  which  so  long  an  absence  at  sea  had  rendered 
absolutely  necessary.  In  this  interval,  De  Winter,  the  commander  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  a  brave  and 
skilful  officer,  received  at  last  the  permission  of  the  States  to  hazard  the  contest,  and  soon  after  quitted 
the  Texel,  while  Duncan  again  put  to  sea  from  Yarmouth  roads  to  resume  his  station,  as  he  did  soon 
after  On  the  eleventh  of  October,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  the  headmost  ships  of  the  English  fleet  made 
the  signal  of  having  discovered  the  enemy,  and,  soon  after  twelve,  the  action  commenced.  De  Winter 
had  formed  his  line  of  battle  on  the  larboard  tack,  and  all  his  arrangement  presently  evinced  to  the 
penetrating  observation  of  our  admiral  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  by  the  means 
which  had  been  already  foreseen.  Duncan,  therefore,  made  the  signal  to  pass  through  that  of  the  enemy, 
which,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles,  was  making  towards  its  own  coast,  and  to  engage  them  to  leeward. 
This  was  first  gallantly  obeyed  by  Vice- Admiral  Onslow,  in  the  Monarch,  who  instantly  attacked  the 
Dutch  Vice-Admiral,  while  Duncan,  with  equal  spirit,  laid  the  Venerable  alongside  de  Winter's  own 
ship.  At  one,  the  action  became  nearly  general,  and,  a  little  before  three,  the  Venerable  re-engaging  de 
Winter's  ship,  by  a  starboard  broadside  brought  down  all  her  masts  by  the  board,  when  she  surrendered; 
and  one  hour  after,  de  Winter,  having  lost  his  Vice-Admiral,  and  seven  ships  of  the  line,  delivered  his 
sword  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Venerable  to  Duncan. 

This  brilliant  sequel  to  the  long  period  of  his  service  was  rewarded  by  the  titles  of  Baron  Camperdown 
(from  the  village  on  the  Dutch  coast,  near  which  the  battle  occurred)  and  Viscount  Duncan.  He  long 
retained  his  command  in  the  same  seas,  indeed  till  the  trade  of  the  enemy  was,  by  his  vigilance  and 
activity,  nearly  annihilated,  and,  after  a  very  short  retirement,  died  on  the  fourth  of  August,  in  the  year 
1804,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 
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\V\s  the  fifth  son  of  fche  Rev.  Edmund   Nelson,  Beotor  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  la  Norfolk,  by  Cnthoi; 
daughter  of  Maurice  9uokliug,  and  whs  born  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  L758.     The  limits  of  the 
present  work  would  not  admit,  were  it  requisite,  even  the  shortest  intelligible  detail  of  Nelson's  splendid 
achievements;  but,  as  the  skill  of  the  artist  may  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  expression  of  his  featu 
so  the  sketch  that  will  occupy  the  few  following  pages  Is  merely  designed  to  exhibit  thelin<  of 

his  character. 

The  constitution  of  Nelson's  mind  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  naval  profession.  To  a  love  of 
enterprise,  a  seal  for  maritime  knowledge,  and  a  hardihood  of  intrepidity,  which  has  never  bi 
surpassed,  he  joined  an  integrity  of  purpose,  a  disdain  of  every  sordid  action,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
glory.  Every  step  of  his  progress,  from  infancy  to  age,  was  marked  by  some  circumstance  that  gradually 
advanced  the  two  great  objects  for  which  only  he  seemed  to  live,  and  for  which  he  bravely  died  :  the 
tirst  was  the  love  of  his  country  ;  the  second,  the  attainment  of  personal  renown.  From  his  mother,  he 
inherited  an  affectionate  heart,  a  love  of  truth,  and  an  antipathy  to  the  French.  The  two  first  formed  the 
basis  of  his  disinterested  kindness  and  inflexible  integrity:  the  last,  though  not  a  virtue,  but  a  prejudice, 
fostered  that  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  habitual  enemies  of  his  country  which  animated  his  courage  in  the 
day  of  battle,  but  instantly  yielded  to  his  benevolence  when  the  foe  submitted  to  his  power. 

The  fearless  spirit  which  led  him  to  the  choice  of  his  profession  showed  itself  at  twelve  years  old, 
when  he  happened  to  read  in  a  newspaper  that  Captain  Suckling  was  appointed,  to  a  ship.  "  Do, 
William,"  said  he  to  his  elder  brother,  "  write  to  my  father  to  let  me  go  to  sea  with  uncle  Maurice." 
The  letter  was  dispatched,  and  the  answer  conveyed  a  reluctant  consent.  In  reply  to  the  consequent 
application,  "  What  has  poor  Horace  done,"  wrote  his  uncle,  "  that  he,  who  is  so  weak  above  all  the  rest, 
should  be  sent  to  rough  it  at  sea.  But  let  him  come ;  and  the  first  time  we  go  into  action,  a  cannon-ball 
may  knock  off  his  head,  and  provide  for  him  at  once."  He  joined,  however,  and  many  a  heart-ache  it 
cost  him  before  he  was  reconciled  to  the  hard  treatment  of  a  man-of-war. 

Nelson's  perfect  knowledge  as  a  practical  seaman  was  first  gained  on  a  voyage  in  a  merchant-vessel 
to  the  West  Indies  ;  next,  while  serving  as  coxswain  to  Captain  Lutwidge,  of  the  Carcass,  on  the 
expedition  to  discover  a  north-west  passage ;  and  afterwards,  in  a  service  of  five  years  in  the  foretop  of 
the  Seahorse,  in  the  East  Indies,  during  which  he  sustained  the  most  severe  privations,  and  "visited,"  as 
be  himself  related,  "  almost  every  port  between  Bengal  and  Bussorah."  When,  at  length,  he  became  a 
commissioned  officer,  this  hard  service  proved  an  admirable  training  for  his  higher  responsibility,  as  it 
rendered  him  familiar  with  the  duties  of  those  whom  he  had  to  command. 

While  so  serving,  he  had  formed  a  habit  of  diligent  inquiry  into  every  sort  of  knowledge  which 
might  bear  on  his  profession.  Wheresoever  he  came,  he  regarded  every  port  and  position  as  a  lesson  in 
naval  tactics  to  be  reserved  for  the  time  when  his  prophetic  spirit  assured  him  that  he  should  lead  the 
fleets  of  Englaud  to  victory.  Thus  ardent  in  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  more  ardent  still  for  renown  ;  he 
was  a  volunteer  for  every  service  of  danger  or  difficulty.  He  lost  no  occasion  of  gaining  reputation, 
and  his  life  became  an  almost  constant  scene  of  activity  and  exertion,  every  exploit  being  but  the  prelude 
to  another. 

His  first  enterprise  as  a  commander  on  shore,  in  storming  the  fort  of  San  Juan,  on  the  Spanish 
main,  gave  him  that  practical  skill  and  confidence  in  military  operations  which  he  afterwards  so  ably 
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displayed  while  serving  in  person  at  the  sieges  of  Bastia  and  Calvi.  His  disputes  with  the  American 
merchants  in  the  West  Indies,  and  his  investigation  of  the  frauds  practised  in  the  civil  departments  of 
our  colonies,  produced  that  facility  and  acuteness  in  puhlic  affairs  which  led  to  the  most  important 
advantages  when  he  was  afterwards  engaged  in  political  correspondence,  and  negotiations  of  delicate  and 
decisive  character.  These  observations  are  designed  to  show  that  Nelson's  genius  was  gradually  prepared 
for  the  high  station  to  which  he  was  destined,  and  that,  while  he  seemed  to  others  only  the  most 
fortunate  officer  in  the  navy,  by  enjoying  opportunities  of  obtaining  reputation  for  which  others  panted 
in  vain,  his  exemplary  couduct  had  marked  him  out  to  his  successive  commanders  as  an  officer  qualified 
for  services  of  the  greatest  trust.  Many  striking  expressions  are  recorded  of  his  early  years  which  show 
that  he  had  a  settled  purpose  of  outdoing  all  the  achievements  of  his  naval  predecessors.  He  cheerfully 
set  his  life  upon  the  cast — "  Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey,"  his  favourite  war-cry. 

An  old  Italian  proverb  says,  that  "  he  who  would  be  Pope  must  take  it  strongly  into  his  head,  and 
he  shall  be  Pope."  Nelson,  from  the  moment  that  he  first  went  to  sea,  appears  to  have  reasoned  and 
acted  on  this  quaint  maxim.  He  was  determined  to  succeed  in  whatsoever  he  undertook.  When  he 
attacked  the  bear  upon  the  ice,  while  a  youngster  on  the  frozen  ocean,  and  when  afterwards,  as  an 
admiral,  he  bore  down  upon  the  French  squadron  at  the  Nile,  this  was  the  load-star  that  guided  him  to 
conquest.  On  beholding  the  gallant  ships  of  the  enemy,  Captain  Berry,  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight, 
exclaimed — "  If  we  succeed,  what  will  the  world  say  ?" — "  There's  no  if  in  the  case,"  replied  Nelson  : 
"  that  we  shall  succeed,  is  certain.  Who  may  live  to  tell  the  story,  is  a  very  different  question."  His 
personal  valour  sometimes  rose  to  enthusiasm;  as  when,  with  only  his  boat's  crew,  he  fought  the  Spanish 
Commodore  hand  to  hand  in  Cadiz  Bay ;  or  when,  on  St.  Valentine's  day,  he  boarded  two  of  their  ships 
of  the  line !  yet  even  then  it  was  regulated  by  a  steady  sense  of  duty.  His  was  not  a  blind  physical 
courage :  he  knew  and  felt  the  danger,  but  his  self-possession  never  deserted  him.  At  Copenhagen, 
during,  as  he  often  declared,  the  hottest  engagement  that  he  had  ever  witnessed,  the  fire  of  the  Danish 
batteries  was  doing  terrible  execution  on  board  our  ships,  when  a  shot  struck  the  Elephant's  main-mast 
close  to  him.  "  Warm  work,"  said  Nelson  to  the  officer  with  whom  he  was  pacing  the  deck ;  "  this  day 
may  be  the  last  to  many  of  us  in  a  moment — but  mark  me,"  said  he,  stopping  short  at  the  gangway, — 
"  I  would  not  be  elsewhere  for  thousands."  Soon  after  this,  Sir  Hyde  Parker  became  exceedingly 
anxious  for  Nelson's  critical  position,  and  made  the  recall  signal.  This  being  reported,  Nelson, 
humorously  putting  the  glass  to  his  blind  eye,  said,  "I  can't  see  the  signal,"  and  directed  that  for  close 
action  to  be  kept  flying.  On  the  last  day  of  his  life,  his  farewell  to  Captain  Blackwood,  as  well  as  other 
circumstances  of  his  conduct,  showed  a  remarkable  presentiment  that  he  should  receive  his  death-wound 
in  the  approaching  conflict :  yet,  under  this  foreboding,  the  cool  deliberation  with  which  he  made  his 
dispositions,  and  gave  his  orders,  and  watched  every  movement  of  the  enemy,  while  exposed  to  a  hail-storm 
of  bullets,  proved  the  imperturbable  intrepidity  of  his  heart. 

Unwearied  perseverance  was  another  striking  feature  of  Nelson's  character.  Every  succeeding 
triumph  indeed  was  but  the  inspiration  of  a  greater  undertaking.  He  set  no  value  on  personal  comforts, 
nor  cared  for  the  severest  privations.  Public  duty,  while  afloat,  occupied  all  his  thoughts.  Eor  two 
long  years  he  watched  with  cat-like  vigilance  the  Toulon  fleet,  and  when  the  French  Admiral  put  to  sea 
in  a  heavy  gale  which  blew  Nelson  off  their  coast,  and,  uniting  with  the  Spaniards  at  Cadiz,  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies,  with  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  having  on  board  four  thousand  troops,  he  pursued  them 
thither,  with  ten  ships  only,  and  tracked  them  with  such  speed  and  sagacity  through  those  islands  that 
false  intelligence  alone  saved  them  from  his  grasp.  Returning  to  England,  worn  down  by  the  unceasing 
anxiety  and  fatigue  of  this  extraordinary  chase,  he  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Merton,  his  beloved  retreat 
near  London,  to  enjoy  a  short  repose,  when  he  was  aroused  at  five  in  the  morning  by  Captain  Blackwood, 
on  his  way  to  the  Admiralty  with  despatches.  Nelson  instantly  exclaimed,  "I  am  sure  you  bring  me 
news  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  I  shall  yet  give  M.  Villeneuve  a  drubbing."  In  three  weeks  from  his 
lauding  he  was  again  at  Portsmouth. 
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Nelson's  consideration  for  others  wa  ly  marked  al  the  nnfortur  ck  of  1  Mr. 

bet,  son  of  his  ludj  bj  a  former  husband,  m  n- on  lio.ml  of  \  i*hip,tli     I  I. 

(In- \cr\  desperate  nature  of  1  pice  in  contemplation,  he  resolved  that  this  youn  ihould  not 

aocompam  him,  but  when  all  was  prepared,  N  tppoared  before  him  equipped  to  i 

Nelson  urged  him  to  remain  on  board,  saying    "Should  we  both  full,  Josiab,  what  will  become  of  j 
poor  mother  P  tho  care  of  the  Thesous  falls  to  you."     Ni  bet  replied     "Sir,  the  ship  must  take  care  of 

elf.      I  will  go  with  vii  to-night,  if  I  never  kin."      Providential  indeed  was  this  resolve,  for 

Nelson  losl  his  arm  l>\  o  grape-shot  at  the  instant  of  landing.  Nisbel  raised  him  from  the  beach;  bound 
up  his  wound;  and,  by  great  exertions,  conveyed  him  safely  under  the  enemy's  Ire.  They  bod  to  pass 
through  the  drowning  crew  of  the  Pox  cutter,  which  was  just  then  sunk  by  a  shot  from  the  batteri 
Nelson,  though  in  great  agony,  laboured  with  bis  remaining  band  to  save  several  of  these  poor  fellov 
and  when  afterwards  it  was  proposed  to  take  hi  in  alongside  Captain  EYemantle's  ship,  for  surgical  aid,  bo 
insisted  on  being  carried  forward  to  tho  Theseus,  lest  bis  sudden  presence  should  alarm  t h.it  gallant 
officer's  wife,  who  happened  to  be  on  board.  So  little  did  he  regard  bis  own  Bufferings  that  in  tho 
despatch,  written  with  bis  left-hand  two  days  after  the  action,  be  made  no  allusion  to  bis  wound.  A 
similar  omission  was  observed  three  years  before,  when  he  lost  on  eve  at  the  Biege  of  Calvi:  nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  when  severely,  and,  as  he  believed  mortally,  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  the 
explosion  of  the  French  Admiral's  slop  instantly  recalled  him  from  the  cockpit,  whither  he  had  been 
carried,  and  he  at  once  forgot  his  own  peril  and  anguish  while  giving  directions  to  save  the  remains  of  her 
crew  from  destruction. 

Nelson's  affectionate  heart  cherished  a  constant  seuso  of  obligation  to  his  early  patrons  and 
benefactors.  He  always  entertained  a  peculiar  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  honoured  uncle  Suckling, 
whose  character  he  adopted  as  his  model,  and  whose  sword,  preserved  as  a  relique,  was  worn  on  all  his 
fighting  days,  except  indeed  the  last,  for  it  is  remarkable  that  he  had  no  sword  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
With  the  same  grateful  sentiments  did  he  regard  Captain  Locker,  under  whom  he  had  served  in  very 
early  life,  and  who  became  a  firm  and  valuable  patron  to  him  after  he  bad  lost  his  uncle.  Many  beautiful 
traits  of  his  affectionate  attachment  appear  in  his  published  correspondence  with  that  truly  brave  officer 
and  most  benevolent  man,  with  whom  the  author  of  these  sheets  is  proud  of  this  opportunity  to  say  that 
he  had  the  happiness  of  enjoying  a  long  and  intimate  friendship. 

Lord  Nelson  was  bred  iu  too  good  a  school  to  undervalue  any  of  the  true  principles  of  seamanship 
or  discipline.  Upon  the  latter  his  sound  judgment  was  ably  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Lord  St. 
Vincent,  then  presiding  at  the  Admiralty,  of  which  we  have  only  space  to  insert  the  concluding  paragraph: 
— "  You  and  I  are  quitting  the  theatre  of  our  exploits  ;  but  we  hold  it  due  to  our  successors  never,  whilst 
we  have  a  tongue  to  speak,  or  a  hand  to  write,  to  allow  the  navy  to  be  in  the  smallest  degree  injured  in 
its  discipline."  Maintaining  these  principles  in  every  essential  point  of  service,  he  seemed  not  much  to 
esteem  that  excessive  smartness  and  symmetry  which  is  the  delight  of  a  mere  parade  officer,  to  whose 
minute  vision  Nelson's  ship  perhaps  had  what  is  called  "the  air  of  a  privateer."  But  the  laxity  or 
indulgence  which  he  permitted  was  never  injurious  to  good  order.  He  indeed  abhorred  the  lash,  and  all 
needless  severity,  and  often  used  a  freedom  and  familiarity  of  expression  and  demeanour  towards  his 
officers,  and  sometimes  to  the  seamen,  which,  while  it  afforded  an  example  of  confidence  and  kindness  to 
those  around  him,  generated  a  kindred  spirit  throughout  the  fleet,  and  greatly  tended  to  ameliorate  the 
sternness  of  a  naval  discipline,  of  which  too  much  still  prevails,  but  which  formerly  was  at  once  the 
prejudice  and  reproach  of  that  noble  profession.  When  the  day  of  trial  came  no  commander  was  ever 
more  promptly  obeyed  than  Nelson:  none  more  firmly  supported,  nor  more  devotedly  followed.  There 
was  a  secret  charm  in  his  voice  and  manner  which  inspired  his  men  with  the  same  enthusiastic  valour, 
which  fired  his  own  bosom  :  and,  whether  they  were  called  upon  to  endure  privation,  to  struggle  with 
the  fury  of  the  elements,  to  pursue  a  superior  enemy,  or  to  engage  him  in  fight,  the  spirit  of  Nelson 
seemed  to  breathe  in  the  hearts  of  his  crew,  who  regarded  him  with  a  faith  little  short  of  idolatry. 
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That  lie  held  in  high  estimation,  perhaps  too  high,  the  honourable  distinctions  which  he  had  won  by 
his  great  services,  appeared  on  many  occasions,  but  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  this  vanity  scarcely 
showed  itself  until  his  better  judgment  was  unsettled  by  the  base  flattery  of  those  who  proved  the 
greatest  enemies  of  his  peace  and  honour.  The  orders  which  constantly  glittered  on  his  uniform  after 
his  return  from  Naples  were  exhibited  with  an  anxiety  for  display  which  ill  assorted  with  the  general 
simplicity  of  his  character ;  but  this  weakness  was  most  dearly  expiated  by  pointing  him  out  to  the 
marksman  who  levelled  the  fatal  ball  at  his  bosom. 

Lord  Nelson's  figure  exhibited  none  of  the  dignified  appearance  of  a  person  of  his  rank  and  station, 
nor,  except  when  animated  by  some  discussion  of  deep  professional  interest,  did  his  countenance  bespeak 
him  a  man  of  superior  intelligence.  Tliere  was  a  slouch  in  his  gait,  and  a  peculiar  pout  of  his  lip  when 
he  spoke,  which,  added  to  a  strong  Norfolk  dialect,  gave  remarkable  naivete  to  his  manner ;  and,  when 
much  interested  in  his  subject,  the  constant  agitation  of  the  remnant  of  his  right  arm  greatly  increased 
the  effect  of  these  singularities.  His  temper  was  somewhat  quick,  but  more  apparent  in  trifles  than  on 
occasions  of  any  importance.  The  blunder  of  a  servant ;  the  difficulty  of  folding  a  letter  in  haste ;  or 
some  uneasiness  in  his  dress ;  would  often  provoke  these  little  sallies  of  impatience  :  but  in  affairs  of 
moment  he  maintained  the  calmest  self-possession  both  in  thought  and  action.  There  was  a  blunt 
native  eloquence  in  his  style  of  writing  as  well  as  speaking,  which  was  highly  characteristic  of  his  manly 
integrity.  Like  all  men  of  real  force  of  character,  he  went  straight  to  his  object,  and  so  escaped  all 
those  difficulties  which  embarrass  the  proceedings  of  vacillating  and  crafty  minds. 

That  warmth  of  feeling  which  inspired  his  courage,  was  at  the  same  time  the  source  of  certain  errors 
in  private  life.  His  early  marriage  with  a  beautiful  and  amiable  widow  of  nineteen,  Frances  Herbert, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Woolward,  of  Nevis,  and  relict  of  Josiah  Nisbet,  a  physician  of  the  same  island,  inspired 
his  friends  with  sanguine  hopes  that  this  union  of  mutual  attachment  would  secure  his  future  happiness. 
Nor  did  it  fail,  till  the  ill-omened  visit  to  Naples  in  1799,  when  his  affections  were  suddenly  transferred 
to  another,  whose  fascinating  influence  wrought  a  lamentable  change  in  his  sentiments  towards  the 
virtuous  lady  from  whom  he  at  length  estranged  himself. 

This  fatal  connection  cast  also  the  only  blot  upon  his  public  character.  By  her  who  had  supplanted 
the  wife  of  his  bosom  he  was  persuaded  to  yield  himself  to  the  sanguinary  plans  of  political  vengeance 
pursued  by  the  Sicilian  Court  on  its  restoration  to  Naples.  The  manly  simplicity  of  his  character  gave 
way  to  the  gross  flattery  which  surrounded  him,  and,  being  persuaded  to  resign  his  command,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  exhibited  through  the  continent  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  his  great  name.  Had  he 
returned  to  England  on  his  proper  element,  and  alone,  reflection  would  have  reinstated  his  better 
judgment,  and  the  affectionate  reception  of  a  forgiving  wife  would  have  assuredly  restored  his  self-respect 
and  with  it  his  peace  of  mind.  But  the  reverse  of  this  took  place  :  all  conspired  to  rivet  the  fatal  chains 
with  which  he  was  bound,  and  thus  united  to  ruin  his  domestic  happiness  for  ever.  A  still  severer  fate 
awaited  the  author  of  all  this  mischief.  A  few  short  years  closed  her  career.  Disease,  and  poverty,  and 
despair,  drove  her  into  exile  ;  and  she,  who  had  been  gifted  with  beauty  and  talents  which  few  of  her  sex 
could  rival,  expired,  a  stranger,  at  a  foreign  inn.  The  fatal  infatuation  with  which  she  had  inspired  our 
beloved  Nelson  alloyed  his  dying  hours.  While  his  life  gradually  ebbed  away,  his  last  thoughts  still 
vibrated  between  this  overwhelming  passion,  and  his  not  inferior  love  of  glory. 
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CHARLES,   FIRST    MARQUIS   CORNWALLIS. 

Tes  services,  performed  by  this  nobleman,  in  America,  in   [ndia,  and  in  [reland,  give  to  bit  memory  • 
lofty  station  in  (In-  biatorj  of  his  country.     II. ■  mi,  born  on  the  thirty-firal  of  December,  L788,  and  • 
educated  at  ESton,  and  tben  at  St.  Jobn'a  College,  in  Cambridge,  soon  after  ho  bad  removed  from  which 
lu1  was  returned  representative  for  tin-  borougb  of  Eye,  in  Suffolk.      In  lTtiii  bi  i  ded,  on  the  death 

of   his  father,  to  tho    dignities   of  his    peerage.       IK'    had    some    vears    before    entered    the    army;   and,  in 

\  igust,  17t'>">,  was  appointed  an  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  King,  with  tlio  customary  rank  of  Colonel  of 

infantry.  In  1771  he  was  placed  in  the  important  and  highly  honourable  station  of  Constable  of  tho 
Tower  of  London. 

Tho  discontents  in  tho  American  colonies  began  in  the  year  17G1,  and  the  appeal  to  arms  in  177."i: 
Earl  Cornwallis,  at  that  time  a  Maj or- General  iu  the  army,  but  who  was  invested  upon  this  occasion  with 
the  brevet  rank  of  a  General  in  America  only,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  troops  appointed  to  form  the 
military  part  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  at  Portsmouth,  the  object  of  which  was  the  reduction  of  tho 
southern  colonies,  and,  more  immediately,  of  the  port  and  city  of  Charlestown,  in  South  Carolina.  It 
sailed  at  tho  close  of  the  year,  but  owing  to  a  long  delay  at  Cork,  it  arrived  at  Capo  Fear,  on  the  coast  of 
Virginia,  ouby  in  the  beginning  of  May,  in  the  following  year.  There  Lord  Cornwallis  placed  himself 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  second  in  command  under  Sir  William  Howe,  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  another  month,  the  fleet  finally  appeared  off  the  bar  of  Charlestown,  and  commenced 
operations.  These,  however,  were  wholly  unsuccessful,  and  upon  retiring  from  the  frustrated  attempt, 
his  troops  were  capable  only  of  adding  to  the  general  strength  of  the  army  at  the  immediate  disposal  of 
the  commander-in-chief;  but  in  this  new  disposition  they  were  far  from  useless,  and  their  leader  speedily 
acquired  that  reputation  for  zeal,  enterprise,  and  activity,  which  have  distinguished  his  military  life. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1776  he  had  overrun  the  whole  of  the  two  colonics  of  East  and 
"West  Jersey,  and  nothing  seemed,  wanting  in  order  to  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  to 
effect  the  passage  of  the  river  Delaware  :  meanwhile  it  was  reported  that  the  enemy's  army  was  reduced 
to  insignificance.  Early  in  the  following  spring,  at  the  head  of  the  second  column,  he  accompanied  Sir 
"William  Howe  by  sea  to  the  landing-place  in  the  river  Elk,  the  point  from  which  it  was  judged  advisable 
to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Delaware.  Between  the  head  of  the  Elk  and  Philadelphia  a  river,  called 
the  Brandywine  creek,  crosses  the  country,  till  the  Delaware  receives  its  waters.  To  oppose  the  march  of 
the  King's  army,  Washington,  apprised  of  its  arrival  in  the  Elk,  posted  himself  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Brandywine,  below  the  spot  distinguished  as  "the  Forks,"  where,  from  the  partition  of  its  volume,  it 
is  the  shallowest,  and  most  easily  fordable.  Upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Brandywine  lay  the  left  division 
of  the  American  army,  commanded  by  General  Sulivan,  and,  while  the  first  column  of  the  British  army, 
under  Sir  William  Howe  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  occupied  the  bauk  in  front  of  the  troops  under 
"Washington  in  person,  Cornwallis  was  detached  with  the  second,  to  effect  by  surprise  the  passage  at  the 
Forks ;  drive  away  the  division  under  Sulivan ;  and  thus  turn  the  whole  position  of  the  enemy.  The 
enterprise  was  wholly  successful :  he  brought  Sulivan  to  instant  action  ;  and,  defeating  the  Americans  on 
that  side  compelled  Washington  to  retreat  to  the  southward,  and  cleared,  in  the  front  of  the  British 
army,  the  entire  road  to  the  Delaware,  and  city  of  Philadelphia. 

But  though  Washington  was  now  driven  to  the  other  side  of  Philadelphia,  the  British  commander- 
in-chief  still  thought  fit  to  advance  on  that  city  with  tardy  and  cautious  steps,  insomuch  that  the  actual 
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occupation  of  it  was  the  only  military  event  which  distinguished  the  war  through  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  In  addition  to  the  original  opposition  in  Parliament  to  the  principle  on  which  it  was  commenced, 
new  outcries  now  arose  against  the  negligence  and  supineness  with  which  it  was  said  to  be  conducted. 
Sir  William  Howe,  disgusted  and  mortified,  solicited  for  his  recall,  and  returned  home  in  April,  1778, 
leaving  the  supreme  command  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and,  under  him,  the  whole  of  that  year 
passed  away  without  any  remarkable  achievement.  The  discontents  at  home  increased  :  many  military 
and  naval  officers  who  had  arrived  were  examined  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  among  them  Lord 
Cornwallis,  whose  testimony  was  generally  favourable  to  Sir  William  Howe,  and  to  his  brother,  Lord 
Howe,  who  commanded  at  sea.  The  ministry,  however,  resigned,  and  their  successors,  with  whose 
judgment  of  his  merit  the  public  opinion  concurred,  again  dispatched  Lord  Cornwallis  to  America,  where, 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  once  more  penetrated,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of 
troops,  into  the  two  Jerseys ;  but  this  movement  had  no  other  object  than  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  inland,  while  the  attack  in  meditation  was  to  be  performed  by  Sir  Henry  himself  on  the  coast ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1780  that  any  combined  operations  commenced. 

The  intervention  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  contest  now  gave  an  impulse  of  vigour  to  the  British 
measures.  A  renewal  of  the  attempt  upon  Charlestown  was  resolved  on  in  the  spring  of  that  year. 
Clinton,  with  Cornwallis  for  his  second  in  command,  embarked  with  a  powerful  division  of  troops,  and 
the  latter  having  landed,  and  marched  to  the  attack  on  the  land  side,  while  the  ships  beset  it  from  the 
harbour,  on  the  eighth  of  May  the  town  surrendered,  and  the  submission  of  the  whole  colony  of  South 
Carolina  speedily  followed.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  left  Cornwallis  in  command  of  these  new  acquisitions, 
who,  having  placed  them  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence,  marched  to  possess  himself  also  of  North 
Carolina.  He  had  scarcely  left  his  position,  when  he  discovered  that  General  Gates  lay  within  little  more 
than  ten  miles  of  him,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  body,  and  was  leaving  his  camp  to  attack  him.  They 
met  about  half-way,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  before  either  was 
aware  of  the  force  which  was  behind  each.  This  rencontre,  known  as  the  battle  of  Camden,  ended  in  a 
victory  on  the  part  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  pursued  his  adversary  for  more  than  twenty  miles. 

Lord  Cornwallis's  campaign  in  North  Carolina  was  distinguished  by  a  third  victory  in  the  field,  the 
fruit  of  a  severe  action,  fought  at  Guildford,  in  that  colony,  on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  1781.  Here, 
however,  as  in  most  instances  of  this  ill-fated  war,  no  advantages  resulted.  Cornwallis,  disappointed  in 
his  expectation  of  the  co-operation  of  the  inhabitants,  was  obliged  to  abandon  part  of  his  wounded,  and 
to  make  a  circuitous  retreat  of  two  hundred  miles.  With  an  army  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  thousand 
effective  men,  worn  by  hardships  and  fatigue,  he  had  now  only  the  choice  of  waiting  for  transports,  to 
proceed  by  sea  to  Charlestown,  or  by  land  to  Virginia.  He  adopted  the  latter,  and  the  march  to 
Petersburgh,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  was  begun  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  and  occupied 
nearly  a  month.  The  movements  in  Virginia  were  at  first  successful.  In  order  to  facilitate  all  the 
future  operations  of  the  war,  by  establishing  upon  its  coast  at  once  a  strong  military  post,  and  a  secure 
harbour,  he  made  choice  of  Chesapeak  Bay,  posting  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  York  river,  and  fortifying 
the  towns  of  York  and  Gloucester,  which  lay  on  its  banks.  The  combined  armies  of  France  and  America 
were  in  the  meantime  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  gradually  surrounding  him,  but  a  reliance  on  reinforce- 
ments from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  led  him  to  regard  them  without  apprehension.  The  succour,  however, 
came  not ;  and,  on  the  close  approach  of  the  enemy,  Cornwallis  withdrew  his  forces  within  the  works, 
where  he  was  immediately  vigorously  besieged,  and  compelled  to  surrender  them  prisoners  of  war.  This 
disaster,  which  was  nearly  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  war,  had  at  home  the  usual  effects  of  such  reverses 
— a  parliamentary  enquiry,  carried  on  in  all  the  violence  of  party  spirit,  and  ending  in  no  decision  ;  and  a 
paper  war  between  the  two  commanders,  which  had  no  result,  except  a  certain  degree  of  discredit  to 
themselves  and  to  the  service.  Lord  Cornwallis,  soon  after  his  return  to  England,  was  removed  from 
his  office  of  Constable  of  the  Tower;  it  was,  however  restored  in  1784,  and  retained  by  him  during 
his  life. 
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That  Lord  Oor&willi  i'i  ill  fortune  was  onattendi  d  b  decay  of  reputation, 

thai  a  vi tv  ihort  time  elapsed  bi  fore  be  was  ippointed  Gfovernor-Generel,  and  Commander-in-Chief,  Ea 

India,  ami,  towards  the  wind  r  of  ITsC,  arnwd  al    Calcutta    m  ttlOM  characters,  mid  di   tUlguished    01    ' 

Order  of  the  Garter,  with  whioh  he  bad  been  infested  oo  the  third  of  the  preoeding  June.     ll<-  had  now 
toa.l..pt  law  ta.ii.s,  n.A  political  viewe,  and  even  altered  habite  of  thinking ;  into  all  whioh  ha  fell  with 
:i  promptness  and  sagacity  whioh  Leftnodoubi  of  the  strength,  and  little  l(    •  n  erul  versatility,  of 
understanding.     The  events  of  [ndian  campaigns,  and  of  the  oireumstances  and  motives  whioh  load  to 
there,  are  always  painful  to  recite,  and  are  comparatively  of  minor  interesl  to  tl  Europe.      Bufflce 

it  then  to  sav  that  the  first  three  years  of  his  peaceful  government  wore  distinguished  by  avers  ad  thai 
oould  tend  to  render  a  ruler  popular,  and  to  serve,  but  with  justice  and  humanity,  the  interests  of  tl 
whom  be  v\as  deputed  to  represent.  In  L789,  Tippoo  Baib,  the  son  of  Eyder  Ali,  conqueror  of  the 
Mysore,  their  hereditary  enemy,  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  the  territory  of  8  native  Prince,  the  Rajah 
(>f  Travanoore,  their  ally,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  in  the  following  year  declared  war  against  Tippoo,  and 
invaded  his  frontier.  Little,  however,  was  done  till  the  spring  of  1701,  when  the  English  penetrated  into 
the  Mysore,  and  came  in  sight  of  Seriugapatam,  its  capital.  Baffled  here  by  floods,  and  other  impedi- 
menta, it  was  yet  some  months  before  he  was  able  to  commence  a  siege  of  the  citv,  when  at  length  he 
took  the  whole  command  upon  himself,  and  by  the  capture  of  the  important  fortress  of  Bangalore,  fixed 
the  war  iu  that  quarter.  He  now  besieged  the  capital,  but  owing  to  the  delay  of  the  promised  junction 
of  a  great  body  of  native  troops,  was  obliged  not  only  to  withdraw  from  an  unsuccessful  attack,  but  to 
order  a  retreat,  after  the  voluntary  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  battering  trains  and  equipments. 
The  execution  of  these  directions  had  scarcely  begun,  when  the  native  succours  arrived,  and  preparations 
were  speedily  made  for  attacking  Seriugapatam  by  storm,  which  was  preveutcd  by  the  proposal  of  a 
treaty  from  Tippoo,  concluded  in  March,  1792,  for  the  due  performance  of  which,  in  addition  to  the 
sacrifice  of  enormous  treasures,  the  Prince  delivered  his  two  sons,  as  hostages,  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Cornwallis. 

That  nobleman  returned  to  England,  with  the  title  of  Marquis,  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  on 
the  fifteenth  of  August,  1792,  and  was  sworn  a  Privy  Counsellor,  and  appointed  Master- General  of  the 
Ordnance.  The  sober  good  sense,  and  the  patience  and  firmness  which  had  equally  distinguished  him  in 
all  his  former  services,  now  recommended  him  for  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  governing  Ireland  at  a 
roost  critical  period.  On  the  thirteenth  of  May,  179S,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  in  the 
succeeding  month  arrived  at  Dublin,  when  an  actual  rebellion  was  fiercely  raging  in  the  island.  His 
conduct  there  fully  justified  the  choice  of  the  government  at  home.  He  commanded  in  person  the  troops 
which  routed  and  made  prisoners  the  French  invaders  who  had  landed  at  Killala  in  the  folio  win  "August, 
and,  by  a  series  of  measures,  not  less  humane  than  vigorous,  gained  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  rebels, 
even  before  the  end  of  the  year,  no  longer  in  arms.  The  plan  of  his  administration,  after  the  restoration 
of  peace,  had  paved  the  way  for  the  union,  which  having  seen  carried  fully  into  effect,  he  returned  to 
England  in  May,  1801,  and  was  immediately  appointed  Ambassador  extraordinary  to  France,  for  the 
final  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Amiens.  His  services,  or,  more  properly,  the  expectation  of  them,  were 
not  yet  completely  terminated ;  for  in  the  year  1804,  on  the  recall  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  he  was 
again  appointed  Governor- General  in  the  East  Indies,  but  soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  country,  he  was 
seized  by  a  fatal  illness,  and  expired  on  the  fifth  of  October,  in  the  following  year,  at  Ghazepore,  in  the 
province  of  Benares. 

This  eminent  and  truly  estimable  nobleman  married  Jemima,  daughter  of  James  Jones,  Esq.,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son,  Charles,  his  successor,  at  whose  death,  without  male  issue,  the  title  of  Marquis 
became  extinct ;  and  one  daughter,  Mary,  married  to  Mark  Singleton,  representative  in  Parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Eye,  in  Suffolk. 
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FIEST  MAEQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE. 

This  nobleman,  who  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  political  history  of  England  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  was  descended,  by  the  male  line,  from  the  Fitzmaurices,  Earls  of 
Kerry,  and,  on  the  female  side,  from  that  celebrated  Sir  William  Petty,  who,  under  circumstances  not 
the  most  favourable  for  the  development  of  such  powers  as  he  possessed,  achieved  a  respectable 
reputation,  and  amassed  a  colossal  fortune  by  dint  of  mere  prudence,  and  the  untiring  activity  of  an 
original  and  laborious,  though  not  a  highly-enlightened  mind. 

Sir  William's  great  property  descended  to  his  son  and  heir,  Charles  (who  was  created  Baron 
Shelburne,  in  Ireland),  and  he  dying  without  issue,  devolved  on  the  youngest  son,  Henry,  to  whom  the 
dignity  of  Earl  of  Shelburne,  in  the  same  kingdom,  was  then  granted ;  and  he  also  dying  childless,  the 
fortune  fell  finally  to  Anne,  their  only  sister,  who  had  married  Thomas  Fitzmaurice,  first  Earl  of  Kerry. 
It  was  at  length  inherited  by  John,  a  son  of  that  marriage  ;  and  in  him  the  Irish  dignity  of  Earl  of 
Shelburne  was  revived.  He  was  afterwards  created  a  Peer  of  England,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Wycombe, 
Baron  of  Chipping  Wycombe ;  married  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  his  father's  brother,  William 
Fitzmaurice,  of  Gallane,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  who  assumed  the  surname  and  arms  of  Petty ;  and  the 
nobleman  of  whom  we  are  to  treat  (who  was  born  on  the  second  of  May,  1737),  was  the  elder  of  then- 
sons. 

His  early  inclination  led  him  to  the  profession  of  arms.  He  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Guards, 
and  afterwards  served  as  a  volunteer  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seven  years'  war,  under  the  gallant 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  seemed  to  revive,  in  his  own  person,  the  almost-forgotten  glories  of  the  days  of 
chivalry.  At  the  termination  of  that  brilliant  campaign,  in  which  the  Duke  triumphed  over  the  superior 
strength  of  the  French  arms,  and  cleared  Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia  of  their  invaders,  the  young 
soldier  returned  to  his  native  country.  In  December,  1760.  he  was  appointed  an  aide-de-camp  to  the 
King,  among  whose  few  personal  favourites  and  familiar  companions  he  had  long  been  distinguished  ;  and 
although,  in  1765,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Major- General  in  the  British  army,  he  was  never 
afterwards  engaged  in  actual  service. 

In  1761,  he  was  elected  member  for  Chipping  Wycombe ;  but  the  death  of  his  father,  happening  on 
the  tenth  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  prevented  him  from  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
he  first  made  his  parliamentary  appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Wycombe, 
to  which  he  had  just  before  acceded.  He  there  attached  himself  to  the  predominant  party,  of  which 
Lord  Bute  was  the  director ;  and  his  first  essay  in  debate  was  on  the  discussion  respecting  the 
preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  peace  entered  into  at  the  latter  part  of  1762,  and  which  he  had  strenuously 
supported.  The  ability  he  displayed  stamped  his  reputation  as  a  public  man  ;  and  the  gratitude  of  that 
party  in  the  state  to  which  he  had  given  his  assistance,  was  evinced  by  his  receiving,  in  April,  1 763,  the 
appointment  of  First  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Plantations,  and  being  nomiuated 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  political  connexion  which  he  had  formed  was  not,  however, 
destined  to  be  of  long  continuance.  Dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  persons  with  whom  his  office 
associated  him,  he  threw  up  his  employments,  and  joined  the  opposition.  A  close  intimacy  grew  up 
between  him  and  the  first  Lord  Chatham,  then  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  having  advocated  with  constancy  and 
ability  the  line  of  politics  which  his  friend  professed,  he  shared  with  him  the  power  to  which  he  acceded, 
when,  upon  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham,  Lord  Chatham  came  into  the  administration. 
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lii  the  office  of  Secretary  «'i  State  for  the  toutbera  department,  tlio  Earl  of  Shelburne,  bo  whiofa 
title  he  bad  now  Buooeeded,  oo-operated  with  thai  able,  but  ill-assorted  cabinet,  bj  which  the  a&in  of 

England  wore  then  directed.    Their  wanl  of  u i  effected  what  the  atmosl  faros  of  the  |  which 

tlu\  had  succeeded,  weight]  und  popular  a  i  thai   part]  woo,  could  not  otherwise  bare  broug  it. 

Lord  Shelburne  aooompanied  Lord  Chatham  In  hie  retirement  from  a  gov<  rnment  in  which  l"'  «"ul«l  not 
ad  with  satisfaction,  and  the  operations  of  whioh  were  always  controlled  bj  thai  "secrel  influence  behind 
the  throne  more  powerful  than  the  throne  itself,"  of  whioh  Lord  Chatham  publioly  complained. 

From  ITiis,  the  period  of  hie  quitting  office,  till  the  year  iTs'J,  be  di  bioguished  himself  among  the 
must  vehement  opponents  of  the  measures  of  the  government.     In  the  storm]  d  >ns  which  took, 

plaoe  respecting  tin-  proseoution  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  in  censuring  tin  which  preceded  and 

accompanied  the  oontesi  between  Great    Britain  and  America,  he  held  a  leading  part.    The  opposition 
was  at  this  period  composed  of  sonic  of  the  most  able  men  in  the  country,  and  organized  with  such  force 
and  sagacity,  as  gave  greal  weighl  and  effeel  to  their  labours.     While  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Burl 
Fox,  and   Dunning  animadverted,  with  talents  which  have  seldom  been  equalled,  and  with  a  bitterm 

Which  nothing  but  the  exasperation  ot'  portj  feeding  could  supply,  upon  the  policy  of  the  national 
Councils,  to  Lord  Shelburne  was  committed  the  charge  of  leading  on  the  attack  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  The  augmentation  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  alleged  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
were  the  main  topics  upon  which  he  grounded  his  charges  against  the  government;  and,  reasoning  from 
these  beads,  he  proposed  inquiries  into  the  public  expenditure,  particularly  that  connected  with  the 
army,  the  abolition  of  all  useless  places,  the  reduction  of  stipends,  and  the  establishment  generally  of  a 
more  rigid  system  of  public  economy  than  had  up  to  that  period  been  observed. 

After  long  struggling  without  success,  but  with  unflinching  constancy,  in  the  contest  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself,  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  1778,  placed  bim  at  the  head  of  that  party  in 
whose  ranks  ho  had  long  been  a  distinguished  combatant,  and  which  was  now  designated  by  his  name. 
The  adherents  of  the  Marquis  of  Eockingham  united  their  interests  to  those  of  which  he  thus  became 
the  leader  :  and  in  the  new  administration  which  was  then  formed,  he  assumed  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  while  the  Home  Department  was  confided  to  Mr.  Fox.  The  plan  of  policy 
avowed  by  the  ministry  was  well  calculated  to  gain  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  nation.  Its  main 
features  were,  the  establishment  of  peace,  with  foreign  nations,  the  tranquillization  of  Ireland,  and  a 
reform  of  the  abuses  most  loudly  complained  of  in  domestic  affairs.  Ambassadors  were  dispatched  to  all 
the  foreign  courts.  The  Duke  of  Portland  and  General  Fitzpatrick  were  sent  to  Ireland,  with  an 
intimation  from  the  Crown  that  measures  would  immediately  be  adopted  for  satisfactorily  adjusting  the 
differences  which  had  subsisted.  The  public  expenditure  was  curtailed  by  the  abolition  of  sinecures ; 
revenue  officers  were  disqualified  from  voting  at  elections ;  and  contractors  declared  incapable  of  sitting 
in  Parliament,  by  the  authority  of  the  legislature.  The  question  of  Parliamentary  Eeform  had  been 
broached,  when  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Eockingham,  on  the  first  of  July,  1782,  broke  up  that 
extensive  union  in  which  the  great  strength  of  the  existing  ministry  had  consisted.  A  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  the  chief  power  in  the  administration  ensued,  which  was  terminated  by  the  King's 
appointment  of  Lord  Shelburne  to  be  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury:  and  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  disappointment 
which  this  proceeding  occasioned,  threw  up  his  office. 

The  secession  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  those  who  were  connected  with  his  party,  had  impaired  the  strength 
of  the  government ;  but  it  was  still  powerful,  and  Lord  Shelburne,  now  at  its  bead,  was  not  deficient,  at 
least,  in  that  vigorous  determination  which,  in  political  affairs,  often  supplies  the  place  of  higher 
qualities.  The  scheme  of  a  general  pacification,  which  the  late  ministry  bad  formed,  was  carried  into 
effect ;  and  the  war  with  America  concluded  at  the  painful,  but  then  inevitable,  cost  of  acknowledging 
her  independence.  It  was  in  this  cabinet,  while  yet  at  a  time  of  life  in  which  many  men  have  scarcely 
passed  their  boyhood,  that  William  Pitt,  the  future  Prime  Minister  of  England,  made  his  first  step  in 
public  life  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     How  well  his  subsequent  career  justified  the  sagacity  of 
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those  who,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  saw  in  him  that  mature  capacity  which  rendered  him  worthy  to 
fill  the  important  post  then  bestowed  upon  him,  need  not  here  be  told.  Tlie  coalition  of  Lord  North 
and  Mr.  Fox.  formed,  however,  an  opposition  which  the  ministry  found  themselves  unable  to  resist ;  and 
in  February,  1783,  having  been  so  signally  beaten  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  obviously 
impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  the  government,  Lord  Shelburne  resigned,  and  Mr.  Pitt  only  retained 
his  office  until  a  successor  could  conveniently  be  appointed. 

The  triumph  of  his  adversaries  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration.  Their  power  had  been 
acquired  so  suddenly  and  accidentally,  and  was  vested  in  persons  of  principles  so  discordant,  that  they 
at  once  failed  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  provoked  the  unconcealed  displeasure  of  the 
Crown ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  next  year,  they  were  displaced.  Lord  Shelburne,  in  whom  the 
disposition  to  sacrifice  his  quiet  enjoyments  to  the  ungrateful  toils  of  office  was  now  extinct,  declined  to 
form  a  part  of  the  administration  which  succeeded.  He  was,  however,  requited  for  his  past  services  with 
the  titles  of  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  Earl  of  Wycoinbe,  which  were  conferred  on  him  in  November, 
1784  ;  and,  withdrawing  from  the  noisy  scenes  cf  politics,  he  devoted  himself  in  dignified  retirement  to 
the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  of  which  he  had  been,  throughout  his  life,  a  passionate 
lover  and  a  munificent  patron.  The  leisure  which  he  now  enjoyed,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  metropolis  of  France.  His  political  character  had  established  for  him  there  a  reputation 
which  his  agreeable  manners  and  extensive  accomplishments  confirmed.  In  a  country  where  foreigners 
are  generally  undei'valued,  and  where,  of  all  foreigners,  Englishmen  were  then  regarded  with  the  least 
cordiality,  Lord  Lansdowne  was  universally  respected  and  admired,  and  exhibited,  for  his  own  honour 
and  that  of  his  country,  a  specimen  of  the  true  character  of  an  English  nobleman. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  still  abstained  from  those  pursuits  which  had  formed  the  main 
business  of  his  more  active  life,  until  the  French  revolution  occurred.  The  tone  which  English  politics 
then  assumed  roused  him,  and  he  once  more  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  engaged  in  a  vigorous 
opposition  against  that  war  with  France  which  was  then  talked  of,  and  which  was  soon  afterwards  entered 
upon.  Although,  however,  he  had  now  assumed  a  position  decidedly  adverse  to  the  government,  he 
declined  to  join  an)'  party,  or  to  make  himself  an  instrument  for  compassing  the  designs  of  that  coalition 
of  which  Mr.  Fox  was  the  leader,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  the  opinions  which  they  then 
professed.     He  died  on  the  seventh  of  May,  1805,  at  the  age.  of  sixty-eight. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  was  twice  married  :  first,  to  Lady  Sophia  Carteret,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
Granville,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons ;  and  secondly,  to  Lady  Mary  Fitzpatrick,  sister  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Upper  Ossory,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  the  present  Marquis.  By  his  first  marriage,  he  rec  ?ived  a 
large  accession  to  his  wealth,  and,  among  others,  the  Lansdowne  estate,  from  which  his  title  was  derived. 

His  talents  as  a  statesman  appear  to  have  fitted  him  rather  for  a  secondary  department  than  for 
that  leading  position  which  he  was  called  upon  to  fill.  His  extensive  and  familiar  knowledge  of  foreign 
affairs,  then  a  rare  accomplishment  among  British  statesmen,  and  the  experience  he  possessed  in  politics 
generally,  made  his  services  eminently  useful  to  his  country  ;  but  he  was  deficient  in  that  genius  which 
takes  in  at  a  grasp  the  whole  bearing  of  vast  subjects,  and  in  that  power  of  combination,  which  tends 
mainly  to  ensure  the  success  of  great  undertakings.  His  powers  as  an  orator  were  confessed  at  a  time, 
when  among  his  competitors  were  to  be  reckoned  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of  that  talent.  He  was 
almost  unrivalled  in  the  use  of  that  delicate  weapon,  satire,  which  he  managed  with  so  skilful  a  hand, 
that,  while  its  keenness  was  acknowledged,  its  bitterness  was  not  felt ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
characteristic  of  his  eloquence  was  its  graceful  persuasiveness. 

He  was  the  possessor  of  perhaps  the  most  complete  and  extensive  private  library  in  existence,  and 
which  was  particularly  rich  in  political  and  historical  works.  Upon  his  death,  the  printed  books  were 
dispersed  by  public  auction ;  but  the  manuscripts  were  purchased,  by  a  vote  of  Parliament,  for  £4,925, 
and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  where  they  form  a  rich  addition  to  the  stores  of  learning  with 
which  that  establishment  is  replete. 
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Tim:  biography  of  William  Pitt  In  the  history  of  >  quarter  of  the  most  eventful  century  in  tho  until  of 
the  world,  from  L780  bo  L806;  and  oan  alone  be  studied  upon  that  great  theatre  by  him  who  irould  Bonn 

n  due  est  i  male  of  it.   lie  was  the  seem  id  Boa  of  the  celebrated  William,  fust  Marl  of  i  lhatham,  and  was  bora 

at  his  father's  sent  at  Mayes,  in  Kent,  On  the  28th  of  May,  17")'.).  His  education  w  as  conducted  under  the 
paternal  roof  until  he  had  passed  his  fourteenth  year,  and  although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  nature  had 

bestowed  On  him  intellectual  powers  so  high  and  raro  that  nothing  could  have  repressed  their  energies,  it 
would  seem  that  the  early  maturity  of  judgment  he  displayed,  and  the  accomplishments  of  which  even  in 
mere  youth  he  was  master,  are  in  no  small  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  that  affectionate  vigilance,  with 
which  his  father  superintended  the  progress  of  his  instruction.  At  Cambridge,  the  state  of  his  health, 
which  was  delicate  and  precarious,  prevented  him  from  obtaining  any  academical  honours;  but  his 
proficiency  in  the  studies  to  which  he  there  devoted  himself,  and  his  intellectual  superiority,  were  well 
known  and  admired.  After  residing  at  the  University  at  intervals  until  the  year  1780,  Mr.  Pitt  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  profession  he  had  chosen  ;  but  this  was  not  the 
career  for  which  his  fate  had  destined  him.  In  the  autumn  of  1780  he  offered  himself  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  was  unsuccessful  ;  but  in  the  January  following, 
through  tho  influence  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Appleby,  and  took  his 
seat  among  the  members  of  the  opposition,  without,  however,  forming  any  political  intimacy  by  which  his 
future  proceedings  were  likely  to  be  influenced. 

Young  as  he  was  upon  entering  that  arena  in  which  he  was  destined  at  no  distant  period  to  rivet  the 
undivided  attention  of  his  countrymen  by  the  splendour  of  his  overpowering  genius,  the  fame  of  his 
talents,  which  had  preceded  him,  and  the  venerated  name  which  he  inherited,  had  bespoken  for  him  a 
larger  share  of  attention  than  is  usually7  allowed  to  men  on  first  entering  upon  the  theatre  of  politics,  and 
the  speech  by  which  he  commenced  that  course  which  he  afterwards  followed  up  so  gloriously  was  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Burke's  bill  for  financial  reform.  The  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  convinced  his 
hearers  that  his  early  reputation  had  been  justly  earned,  and  that  he  had  more  than  hereditary  claims  to 
their  applause. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Eockingham  administration  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year,  the  post 
of  Deputy  Treasurer  of  Ireland  was  offered  to  him,  but  declined.  In  May,  1782,  he  brought  forward  a 
motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  representation  in  Parliament,  and  advocated 
strongly  that  reform  which  at  subsequent  periods  of  his  life  he  strenuously  opposed. 

Although  he  had  resisted  the  offers  made  to  him  by  the  existing  ministry,  yet,  when  the  death  of 
the  Marquis  of  Eockingham  in  July,  1782,  placed  Lord  Shelburne  at  the  head  of  a  new  administration, 
Mr.  Pitt  no  longer  hesitated  to  take  a  post  in  the  government ;  and  the  statesmen  of  Europe  saw,  with 
astonishment,  an  English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  had  but  just  attained  his  twenty-third  year. 
Yarioui  efforts  were  made  to  strengthen  the  new  ministry,  which  obviously  stood  in  need  of  support 
against  the  powerful  opposition  to  which  they  were  exposed,  an  opoosition  consisting  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  whom  this  country  could  ever  boast.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  inherited  no  small  portion  of 
his  father's  dislike  to  Lord  North,  the  leader  of  one  great  division  of  the  opponents,  objected  in  the 
strougest  manner  to  that  nobleman's  being  solicited  to  join  the  cabinet.  Against  Mr.  Pox  he  had, 
however,  not  only  no  objection,  but  his  respect  for  the  talents  and  character  of  that  antagonist,  who  was 
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at  the  head  of  another  branch  of  opposition,  led  him  to  make  overtures  for  obtaining  Mr.  Fox's  support. 
The  latter,  however,  required  as  a  preliminary  that  Lord  Shelburne  should  have  no  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration, a  demand  with  which  it  was  impossible  to  comply,  and  which  terminated  the  last  private 
communication  between  these  eminent  men,  whose  subsequent  lives  were  passed  in  almost  uninterrupted 
political  hostility. 

On  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  January,  1783,  the  animosity  of  the  opposition  displayed  itself  in 
the  debates  on  the  peace  with  France;  and  the  combined  strength  of  the  several  divisions  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  motion  for  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  ministers,  Lord  Shelburne  resigned.  Mr.  Pitt 
remained  in  office  until  the  31st  of  March,  when  he  informed  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  was  no 
longer  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  immediately  upon  this  the  coalition  ministry  was  formed.  Mr. 
Pitt,  now  out  of  office,  made  a  short  excursion  on  the  continent,  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  was  ever 
out  of  England,  and  on  his  return  is  believed  to  have  formed  the  intention  of  resuming  those  professional 
pursuits  from  which  public  business  had  diverted  him. 

On  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  however,  in  November,  1783,  he  was  again  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  measures  announced  by  the  government,  promising 
his  support  to  those  measures,  if  the  means  by  which  it  should  be  proposed  to  effect  them  should  be  such 
as  he  could  also  approve.  Mr.  Eox,  with  that  warmth  of  feeling  which  equally  characterised  him  in 
politics  as  in  private  life,  declared  that  nothing  could  afford  him  more  satisfaction  as  a  minister,  or  more 
proud  exultation  as  a  man,  than  to  be  honoured  with  the  praise  and  support  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  the  debates 
on  his  India  bill  extinguished  whatever  hopes  this  cordial  reply  might  have  excited.  Mr.  Pitt,  exercising 
that  independent  right  to  oppose  the  ministerial  projects  which  he  had  reserved  to  himself,  combated  the 
bill  with  the  utmost  force  of  his  eloquence.  Its  fate  is  well  known ;  that  of  the  administration  under 
whose  auspices  it  was  brought  forward  was  similar,  and  in  December,  1783,  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  position  into  which  he  was  thus  as  it  were  accidentally  thrown,  was  one  of  uncommon 
difficulty ;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  opposition  was  very  powerful,  not  less  for  the  great  ability 
of  its  members  than  for  its  numerical  weight.  Against  impediments  so  formidable  Mr.  Pitt  had  nothing 
to  oppose  but  high  reputation,  splendid  talents,  and  the  confidence  of  the  Crown  which  had  been  so 
signally  bestowed  upon  him.  Those  members  whom  the  advantages  of  place  might  have  influenced 
evinced  some  hesitation  in  venturing  their  chances  and  hopes  with  one  whose  power  seemed  of  such 
uncertain  duration ;  and  there  were  many  others  who  were  slow  to  enlist  under  a  leader  so  young  and 
so  inexperienced  as  Mr.  Pitt  then  was  in  the  conduct  of  public  business.  The  disposition  of  the  House 
of  Commons  having  shewn  itself  decidedly  hostile  to  him,  and  having  ascertained  that  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  be  in  his  favour,  he  determined,  after  having  for  many  weeks  carried  on  an  unequal  contest  with 
unexampled  firmness  and  ability,  to  move  the  Crown  to  dissolve  the  Parliament.  This  extreme  measure 
was  not,  however,  resorted  to  until  attempts  had  been  made  by  men  of  acknowledged  weight  and 
impartiality  to  reconcile  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Cabinet,  and  had  failed,  nor  until  the  opposition 
had  found  their  utmost  endeavours  to  shake  the  determination  of  the  Minister  and  to  alarm  the  Crown 
had  been  tried  in  vain.  The  result  of  the  general  election  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  existing 
government,  and  Mr.  Pitt  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  being  returned  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
notwithstanding  a  very  vigorous  opposition. 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  10th  of  May,  1784,  and  Mr.  Pitt  entered  upon  a  series  of  duties  as 
arduous  as  ever  statesman  was  called  upon  to  discharge.  The  contentions  of  party  had,  ever  since  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  occupied  the  public  mind,  and  impeded  the  progi'ess  of  those  measures  which  the 
state  of  the  country  required,  and  which  it  was  now  necessary  to  adopt.  The  public  credit  was  depressed, 
commerce  was  enfeebled,  and  the  practice  of  smuggling  had  increased  to  so  monstrous  an  extent  as  at 
once  to  injure  trade  and  diminish  the  revenue,  which  was  besides  unequal  to  the  expenditure;  and  the 
affairs  of  India,  too  long  neglected,  above  all  called  for  immediate  attention.  To  each  of  these  important 
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topioa  Mr.  Pitt's  energetic  skill  was  applied  ;  be  collected  with  vm  \j  of  information  si 

to  the  practioe  of  smuggling,  provided  si  check  for  tin-  evil,  and  I >>•  reducing  the  Amount  of  ou»tom  d 
annihilated  the  greatest  temptation  to  illioil  transactions,  and  taught  future  financiers  that  to  dimi 
i  in-  pate  of  taxation  does  not  aeoessarilj  diminish  the  revenue.    This  remedj  w.m  not,  bowev<  r,  so  prompt 
sj  the  ezigeucies  of  the  state  required,  and  be  supplied  the  deficiency  bj  the  imposition  of  that  window* 
1 1\  which  became  so  unpopular,  and  exposed  him  i<>  so  many  attacks,  uh  well  personal  uh  public 

lii.lul\  he  brought  forward  a  lull  for  the  government  of  India,  which  passed  both  h<  gNst 

majorities,  and  the  laborious  task  of  winding  up  the  accounts  of  the  late  war  having  been  accompli 
In-  provided  for  their  payment  by  a  loan  of  six  millions,  in  raising  which  be  resorted  to  th  sad 

improved  system  of  requiring  the  contractors  to  give  in  sealed  tenders  of  the  terms  on  which  il. 
proposed  to  make  the  necessary  advances,  and  bj  closing  with  those  whose  offers  were  the  lowi  I  i 

meet  this  loan  he  imposed  taxes  on  articles  of  luxury  and  accommodation,  the  principles  of  the  new  imposi- 
tions being  to  bear  as  light  1\  as  possible  on  those  w  hose  moans  least,  enabled  them  to  contribute  to  the  public 
burthens.  Following  out  the  same  principles  to  a  greater  extent,  in  L780  he  succeeded  in  producing  a 
surplus  revenue,  out  of  which  he  formed  a  sinking-fund,  which,  if  its  opera!  ion  had  been  as  well  managed 
as  its  principle  was  well  conceived,  would  not  have  disappointed  the -expectations  to  which  its  establish- 
ment gave  rise. 

In  April,  17S5,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  a  plan  for  a  gradual  and  moderate 
reform  of  the  representation  in  Parliament.  He  knew  that  the  King  was  unfriendly  to  that  measure, 
and  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  in  order  to  deprecate  any  hostile  use  being  made  of  the  Crown's  influence, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  communicate  the  details  of  the  project  to  his  Majesty.  The  King's  reply  left 
him  at  liberty  to  pursue  what  he  felt  convinced  was  the  proper  course.  The  measure  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  seventy-four,  and  thus  terminated  the  last  effort  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  favour  of  a  measure  of 
which  he  was  at  this  time  the  warm  and  conscientious  supporter,  although  his  opinions  on  the  subject 
afterwards  underwent  a  total  change.  Having  endeavoured  to  place  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  upon  a  footing  advantageous  to  both  countries,  and  having  been  thwarted  in 
this  design  by  the  influence  of  that  factious  spirit  which  has  so  often  been  fatal  to  the  peace  of  Ireland, 
the  session  of  Parliament  closed. 

In  September,  1786,  he  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  Prance,  which,  although  it  was 
thought  by  some  persons  to  be  too  favourable  to  that  country,  conferred  signal  advantages  on  British 
commerce.  The  prompt  and  decisive  measures  which  he  adopted  for  the  succour  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  Holland  were  so  judiciously  conceived,  and  so  well-timed,  that  they  produced  the  full  effect  of 
preserving  them  from  the  dominion  of  France,  and  the  triple  alliance  concluded  in  1788  with  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  Stadtholder  confirmed  the  influence  and  power  of  England.  In  the  same  year  he 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  a  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  a  measure 
originating  with  Mr.  "Wilberforce,  but  which  the  state  of  that  gentleman's  health  prevented  him  from 
introducing.  It  has  been  said  that  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  felt  as  earnestly  as  he  expressed  himself  on  this 
subject,  he  might  have  enforced  that  which  he  was  content  simply  to  recommend ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that,  as  there  were  many  commercial  and  private  interests  connected  with  the  subject  which 
must  have  been  injured,  if  not  destroyed,  by  a  precipitate  adoption  of  the  proposed  abolition,  Mr.  Pitt 
perhaps  rendered  the  most  signal  service  to  the  cause  he  espoused  by  forbearing  to  bring  to  its  aid  the 
whole  of  the  influence  he  possessed. 

In  1788  George  the  Third  was  attacked  by  one  of  those  indispositions  which  unfitted  him  for  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  sovereignty.  It  was  believed  by  Mr.  Pitt's  opponents,  that  this  event  would 
force  him  to  resign  the  power  he  had  now  exercised,  at  least  long  enough  to  excite  the  impatience  of 
those  who  would  willingly  have  succeeded  him  in  office.  The  only  effect  it  produced,  however,  was  to 
seat  him  more  firmly  in  the  station  he  had  proved  himself  so  well  qualified  to  fill ;  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation,  in  which  the  delicate  question  of  the  Regency  was  that 
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which  principally  occupied  their  deliberations  and  the  public  attention.  The  opposition  party  insisted 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  was  of  right  entitled  to  the  Regency ;  but  31  r. 
Pitt  maintained  a  directly  contrary  opinion,  and  insisted  that  the  right  of  nomination,  and  of  prescribing 
the  limitations  and  restrictions  under  which  the  Royal  power  should  be  provisionally  exercised,  belonged 
exclusively  to  Parliament.  At  the  same  time  that  he  maintained  these  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution,  he  agreed  that  under  existing  circumstances,  the  Prince  of  AVales  was  the  person  most  fit 
to  be  chosen  by  Parliament  to  fill  the  office  of  Regent,  and  in  the  debates  to  which  the  regency  bill  gave 
rise  Mr.  Pitt  distinguished  himself,  as  much  as  on  any  other  occasion  of  his  public  life,  for  that  masterly 
eloquence,  and  that  firmness  of  purpose,  which  were  the  real  causes  of  his  eminence  above  his  rivals, 
while  the  energy  with  which  he  defended  the  democratic  principles  of  the  constitution  made  him  highly 
popular,  even  with  those  classes  who  are  accustomed  to  think  that  ministers,  in  general,  can  do  nothing 
which  deserves  the  approbation  of  the  public.  The  bill  had  passed  the  Commons,  when  the  King's 
recovery  rendered  its  further  progress  unnecessary,  and  disappointed  the  hopes  which  Mr.  Pitt's 
antagonists  had  conceived,  that  the  time  for  hurling  him  from  power  had  arrived. 

The  state  of  foreign  politics  was  at  this  time  peculiarly  embarrassing,  and  while  they  required  more 
than  usual  circumspection  in  the  minister,  were  so  hampered  by  intrigue  and  so  pregnant  with  danger, 
that  no  human  judgment  could  foresee  all  the  consequences  which  might  result  from  them.  In  1789  the 
formation  of  a  British  factory  at  Nootka  Sound  having  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards,  they  seized 
several  English  vessels  which  had  arrived  there,  and  interdicted  all  further  commerce  on  that  part  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  America.  Mr.  Pitt  required  satisfaction  for  this  outrage,  and  his  demand  not  being 
complied  with,  warlike  preparations  so  prompt  and  earnest  were  commenced,  that  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid 
was  forced  to  conclude  a  treaty  by  which  the  uninterrupted  trade  in  furs  was  secured  to  the  British 
merchants,  and  the  more  important  advantages  of  the  South  Sea  fishery  established.  The  triple  alliance 
of  1788  had  not  been  directed  against  France  alone,  but  was  entered  into  also  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  new  treaties  which  had  been  formed  between  France  and  Austria,  and  to  rescue  the 
Ottoman  Porte  from  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed  by  the  ambitious  policy  of  Russia.  The 
movements  of  the  latter  power  had  long  excited  Mr.  Pitt's  attention,  and  for  the  purpose  of  checking  its 
encroaching  designs  he  excited  Sweden  in  17S9  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Turkev,  and  compelled 
the  Danes  to  give  up  the  attack  they  had  commenced  on  Gustavus  the  Third.  He  interposed  in  the 
quarrel  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  and  although  unsuccessful  in  his  endeavour  to  compel  the 
Empress  to  restore  a  part  of  the  territory  she  had  wrested  from  her  antagonist,  the  determination  which 
England  had  expressed,  through  him,  of  assisting  Turkey  in  the  contest,  compelled  Catherine  to  conclude 
a  peace. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  opened  a  new  and  embarrassing  prospect  for  the  public 
affairs  of  Europe,  and  Mr.  Pitt  watched  the  progress  of  that  eventful  occurrence  with  an  anxiety  and 
vigilance  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  with  which  it  seemed  to  be  fraught.  He  was 
probably  no  more  aware  than  others  of  what  would  be  the  precise  result  of  the  convulsions  which  had 
begun  to  threaten  France,  but  he  spared  no  pains  in  collecting  accurate  information  of  all  the  details 
which  accompanied  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  there,  and  if  he  could  not  foresee,  he  at  least 
did  all  that  human  prudence  and  sagacity  could  suggest  to  be  prepared  for  what  might  ensue.  The 
poisonous  influeuce  of  the  demagogues  of  France  extended  itself  to  this  country,  and  with  the  mischief 
to  which  it  gave  birth  he  resolutely  grappled.  Corresponding  societies,  formed  after  the  model  of  the 
Jacobin  clubs  of  France,  were  established  throughout  this  empire ;  the  principles  of  the  French 
revolution  were  praised,  and  held  up  as  examples  worthy  of  imitation  ;  the  overthrow  of  regal  government 
and  the  emancipation  of  Europe  were  held  out  as  the  promised  triumphs  of  the  unholy  warfare  into 
which  these  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  invited  the  people  to  engage.  It  became  evident  to  Mr.  Pitt 
that  such  practices  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  at  once  unmasked  the 
designs  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  fomented  and  carried  on.  Aware,  nevertheless,  of  the  great 
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odvontn get  of  peace,  be  observed  :i  itricl    neutrality    towards    franco,  but  the  docruo  of  tin 
\    lemblj  of   \iimi  t,  1702,  bj  winch  Loaii  £VJ.  was  deprived  of  hii  ftoyal  authority,  induced  hira 
reoall  the  British  Embassador  from  Paris,  although  he  still  avoided  auj  demonstrations  of  direct  Ik 
until  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  monarch,     The  French  Embassador  recoived  orders  on  the  24th 
January,  i7'.'-">,  to  leave   London,  and  the  announcement  of  hostilities  on  the  purt  of  England  was  only 
prevented  bj  a  declaration  of  war  from  the  French  ESxeoutive  Oounoil. 

Then  ensued  that  long  and  anxious  oontest  in  which  the  enterprise  and  pi  tnce  of  the  Briti 

nation  were  so  oonspiououslv  developed,  and  the  termination  of  whiob,  though  protracted,  and  attained  -it. 
last   after  the  most  severe  sacrifices,  could  have  been  aohieved  l>v  no  other  means  than  i  ini 

perseverance  in  the  principles  upon  which  it.  was  begun.     To  panne  the  details  of  the  lasl  twelv 
of  his  life  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  limits  bj  which  this  sketch  is  necessarily  circumscribed  ;  hut  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  under  his  government  that  the  national  honour  was  maintained 
abroad,  and  the  domestic  peace  preserved,  in  seasons  of  the  utmost  danger. 

The  last  public  benefit  he  conferred  on  his  country  was  tho  union  with  Ireland.  In  the  month  of 
February,  L801,  he  retired  somewhat  unexpectedly  from  the  office  be  had  tilled  so  long,  and  was  led 

bj  Mi-  Aldington.  The  peaoe  of  Amiens,  concluded  in  L802,  was  but  of  short  duration,  and  in  1 
.Mr.  Pitt,  who,  though  out  of  office,  had  up  to  that  time  supported  tho  ministry,  declared  against  it.  On 
the  formation  oi'  a  new  administration  in  May,  isoi,  he  once  more  resumed  the  offices  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  With  enfeebled  health,  but  unabated  resolution,  be 
endeavoured,  b\  forming  a  coalition  with  Austria  and  Russia,  to  set  up  a  barrier  to  the  formidable  designs 
of  the  Emperor  of  France,  and  although  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  triumph  of  his  schemes,  it  was  by  an 
adherence  to  tho  principles  he  laid  down  that  his  country  and  all  Europe  were  ultimately  freed  from  the 
perils  and  vexation  to  which  they  were  so  long  exposed  by  the  reckless  ambition  of  Napoleon.  The  early 
events  of  tho  war  were  disastrous  ;  the  defeat  of  tho  Russian  and  Austrian  armies  at  Austerlitz,  and  the 
Peace  of  Presburg  which  followed  that  event  in  December,  1S05,  fell  with  a  crushing  weight  upon  Mr. 
Pitt's  enfeebled  spirit,  and  so  increased  the  power  of  the  disease  with  which  he  had  been  struggling  since 
the  summer  of  ISO'2,  that  nature  sunk  under  the  complication  of  mental  and  bodily  sufferings  by  which 
he  was  assailed.  The  memorable  victory  of  Trafalgar,  in  which  the  naval  powers  of  France  and  Spain 
were  almost  annihilated,  cheered,  but  did  not  restore  him  :  and  on  the  26th  of  January,  1S06,  be  died  at 
his  residence  on  Putney  Heath.  The  immediate  cause  of  Mr.  Pitt's  death  was  typhus  fever;  but  he  had 
long  before  been  in  a  state  of  nervous  debility,  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  water  in  the  chest,  the 
consequence  of  his  anxious  and  uninterrupted  attention  to  public  business,  and  which,  although  he  knew 
it  hazarded  his  life,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  forego. 

In  public,  there  was  a  repulsive  austerity  in  his  manner,  but  in  private  life  Mr.  Pitt  was  amiable, 
gentle,  aud  constant.  The  scantiness  of  his  private  fortune,  and  the  slender  benefit  he  derived  from  his 
public  services,  had  caused  him  to  contract  debts  of  considerable  amount.  On  his  retirement  from  office  in 
1801,  his  first  care  was  to  provide  for  the  punctual  and  honourable  liquidation  of  these  engagements. 
At  his  death  some  of  them  still  remained  unsatisfied,  aud  a  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  was  set  apart 
from  the  public  money  for  the  discharge  of  those  obligations  which  had  been  contracted  in  the  countrv's 
service.  The  only  other  honours  that  could  be  bestowed  on  his  memory  were  conferred  by  the  vote  for  a 
public  funeral  and  a  monument  in  "Westminster  Abbey ;  and  the  city  promptly  followed  the  example  by 
the  erection  of  his  statue  in  the  Guildhall  of  London. 


CHARLES   JAMES   FOX. 

The  Right  Honourable  Charles  James  Fox,  third  son  of  Henry  Fox,  first  Lord  Holland,  was  born  on  the 
twenty -fourth  of  January,  1748-'9.  After  passing  through  a  small  school  at  Wandsworth,  he  was,  in  his 
tenth  year,  removed  to  Eton,  where  he  was  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries  for  quickness  of 
parts,  warmth  of  affection,  and  occasionally  earnest,  but  irregular  application.  His  father,  from  mistaken 
kindness,  took  him,  in  1763,  to  Paris  and  to  Spa,  and  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged  him  to  engage 
in  all  the  fashionable  expenses  and  dissipations  of  these  places  of  resort.  Ardent,  however,  as  he  was  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  he  had  yet  the  good  sense  to  return  of  his  own  accord  to  the  discipline  of  Eton, 
and  to  finish  his  education  by  two  years'  residence  at  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  where,  under  the  tuition 
of  Dr.  Newcome,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  an  ardour  and  success  rarely  exceeded  by  any,  and 
particularly  observable  in  a  lad,  whose  passion  for  dissipation  and  amusement  had  been  so  imprudently 
fomented  through  the  culpable  indulgence  of  a  too  affectionate  father.  He  quitted  the  University  in 
1766,  and  accompanied  his  parents  in  a  tour  through  the  south  of  Europe  till  1768.  That  time  was  not, 
as  his  former  excursion,  unprofitably  spent.  His  progress  in  the  living  was  as  remarkable  as  his 
proficiency  in  the  dead  languages.  He  spoke  both  French  and  Italian  with  correctness  and  fluency. 
Indeed,  his  fondness  for  Italian  poetry,  as  well  as  for  the  classical  productions  of  antiquity,  added  to  his 
enjoyments  in  every  period  of  his  life,  soothed  him  in  adversity  and  retirement,  and  relieved  him  not 
unfrequently  from  the  turmoils  and  vexation  of  political  struggles  and  personal  embarrassments.  To  the 
latter,  as  well  as  to  the  former,  he  was,  during  the  first  half  of  his  career,  undeniably  subject,  owing  to  an 
unhappy  passion  for  play,  which  he  had  been  early  taught  to  indulge,  and  which  it  required  all  the  force 
of  his  character,  even  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  entirely  to  overcome. 

Mr.  Fox  began  his  political  career  under  no  popular  auspices.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Midhurst  by  some  ministerial  arrangement,  and  spoke  for  the  first  time  in  1769  in 
support  of  the  obnoxious  decision  against  Mr.  "Wilkes  in  the  famous  Middlesex  election.  This  speech 
was  delivered  before  he  was  of  age,  and,  though  censured  by  Horace  Walpole  for  a  self-confidence 
amounting  to  insolence,  displayed,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  same  author,  "infinite  superiority  of 
parts."  He  was  speedily  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  but  two  years  afterwards,  partly  from 
some  coldness  between  him  and  Lord  North,  and  partly  from  a  determination  to  oppose  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act,  he  resigned  that  office,  but  continued,  on  other  occasions  to  support  Lord  North  without 
any  employment,  till  he  was  named  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  1773.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  an  open  quarrel  ensued  between  Lord  North  and  him,  which  led  to  more  lasting  consequences 
in  the  political  career  and  fortunes  of  both.  Woodfall,  the  printer,  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons  for  a  libel  written  by  the  celebrated  John  Home  Tooke.  He  was  declared  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  privilege,  and  it  was  moved,  that  he  should  be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms. 
In  this  motion,  the  House  and  the  minister  seemed  disposed  to  acquiesce ;  but  Mr.  Fox,  prompted  by 
youthful  impetuosity,  moved  that  Mr.  Woodfall  should  be  committed  to  Newgate.  Lord  North, 
chagrined  at  the  interference  of  a  subordinate  placeman,  proposed  to  substitute  the  Gatehouse  for 
Newgate,  and  being  left  in  a  minority  on  the  division,  punished  the  temerity  of  his  young  colleague  by 
making  out  a  new  commission  of  the  Treasury,  in  which,  as  he  remarked  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Fox,  "  he  did 
not  observe  the  mention  of  his  name." 

The  new  situation  of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  House,  combined  with  some  natural  resentment  and  a  growing 
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friendship  fur  Sir.  Burke,  whioh  had  oommenoed  some  I  bio  In  tberankaof 

opposition.     He  deliberately  appri  veil  m  warmly  espoused,  tho  reus  prinoiples  of  libei 

whioh  his  new  associates,  and  especially   Mr.   Burke,  professed,  but  whioh  neither  that  gn  to 

himself,  nor  snj  of  bis  coadjutors,  applied  and  vindicated  with  more  readiness,  ability,  eloquence,  and 
effect,  than  their  young,  brilliant,  and  unexpected  ally,  Sir  Pox.  He  soon  commanded  not  only  the 
admiration,  bul  the  implicit  confldenoe  of  the  Whigs,  and  led  the  formidable  and  growing  opp 

:mst  Lord  North  snd  the  American  war.     It  was  now,  perhaps,  thai   the  lire  of  his  eloquence  burned 
brightest,  though,  al   i  subsequent  period  of  life,  his  speeches  were  characteri  ed  bj  r  depth  of 

philosophy  and  closeness  of  reasoning.  1 1  is  exert  inns  in  the  popular  cause  were  rewarded  by  his  election 
for  the  eit_\  of  Westminster,  on  the  dissolution  in  17s<>;  and  from  that  period  be  led  and  planned  erery 
attack  on  Nurd  North's  government,  till  the  growing  party  in  Parliament,  which  attached  iteelf  to  him, 

became  a  majority,  ami  on  the  motion  of  General  Conway,  in  17M',  carried  a  resolution  :e_'ain.>t  tho 
American  war,  and  forced  Lord  North  to  resign. 

In  consequence  of  these  events.  George  tho  Third  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  offer  tho  government 
to  those  who  had  opposed  and  baffled  his  favourite  policy.  He  applied,  however,  in  the  first  instance  to 
Lord  Shelburne,  who  was  less  connected  by  party  ties  with  tho  body  of  his  opponents  than  any  public 
man  o(  abilities;  and  from  this  accident,  tho  seeds  of  division  were  sown  in  the  very  formation  of  tho 
new  Cabinet.  At  the  head  of  that  fabric,  however,  was  placed  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  nominal 
leader  of  the  Whig  party  ;  and  the  seals  of  the  Secretary  of  State  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  Fox,  though 
personally  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  Court.  The  ministry,  short-lived  as  it  was,  effected  some  measures 
of  importance.  The  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  relieved  from  the  shackles  which  had  rendered  it 
dependent  on  Great  Britain,  and  several  reforms,  affecting  the  civil-list  and  other  branches  of  expenditure, 
as  well  as  improving  the  constitution  of  Parliament,  were  recommended,  with  success,  to  the  legislature 
by  Mr.  Fox.  His  endeavours  to  detach  Holland  and  America  from  France  were  not  equally  successful, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  attributed  the  obstacles  ho  encountered  to  a  separate  and  clandestine  intercourse 
carried  on  by  his  colleague  in  office,  through  Mr.  Oswald,  with  Franklin  and  the  Court  of  Versailles. 
These  circumstances  were  leading  rapidly  to  a  breach  between  Lord  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Fox,  when 
Lord  Rockingham  died,  and  the  King's  immediate  promotion  of  Lord  Shelburne  to  the  station  of  first 
minister  induced  Mr.  Fox  instantly  to  resign.  He  was  at  the  time,  and  has  been  since,  much  censured 
for  that  step ;  but  his  biographers,  who  are  best  informed  of  the  secret  transactions  of  those  days,  acquit 
him,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  charge  of  precipitation,  and,  unquestionably,  the  first  and  leading 
characters  of  the  ministry  applauded  and  followed  his  example.  The  steps  by  which  he  was  gradually 
brought  to  coalesce  with  Lord  North  in  opposing  the  peace  signed  by  Lord  Shelburne,  have  not  been 
viewed  with  equal  favour  even  by  those  most  partial  to  his  memory.  He  was  bitterly  reviled  for  this 
union  with  his  former  opponent,  and  forfeited,  for  a  season  at  least,  that  command  of  popular  confidence, 
which  had  enabled  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  American  war.  The  union,  however,  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons  answered  their  immediate  purpose.  A  coalition  administration  was  formed,  with 
the  Duke  of  Portland  at  the  head,  and  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  Secretaries  of  State.  But  the  enmity 
of  the  Court,  and  the  indignation  of  the  public  out  of  doors,  soon  found  an  opportunity  for  combining 
against  such  a  cabinet ;  their  first  great  measure,  the  Bill  for  regulating  the  government  of  India,  of 
which  the  real  author  was  Mr.  Burke,  was  assailed  out  of  doors  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  conferred  bv 
charter,  and  deprecated  as  a  daring  infringement  and  restriction  of  the  prerogative.  It  passed  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  it  had  to  contend  with  much  popular  feeling,  and  was  finally  rejected  in  the  Lords, 
by  the  active  influence  of  the  Court.  The  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  formed,  and  the  Crown 
appealed  from  the  Commons  to  their  constituents. 

The  general  election  gave  the  new  ministry  a  decided  majority  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Fox  was  a^ain 
in  opposition.  He  had  to  recover  the  confidence  he  had  lost  among  the  people  in  an  assembly  composed 
of  many  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  and  against  a  ministry  strongly  favoured  by  the  Crown,  and  headed 
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by  no  less  a  man  than  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  vigour  of  youth  and  height  of  popularity.  He  executed  this 
Herculean  task  with  powers  that  extorted  admiration  even  from  his  enemies.  To  relate  his  exertions 
would  be  to  write  a  parliamentary  history  of  the  times.  Even  in  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
in  the  Regency  discussions  of  1788,  where  the  justice  of  his  measures,  and  the  prudence  of  his  language, 
have  been  much  questioned,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  the  reach  of  his  eloquence  were  universally 
admitted.  His  speeches  on  the  scrutiny,  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  we  are  now  alluding  to,  and 
on  the  Russian  war  towards  the  close  of  it,  comprise,  with  all  the  fire  and  genius  of  an  orator,  the  close 
logic  and  accurate  researches  of  a  constitutional  lawyer  and  the  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  of  a 
statesman,  to  a  degree  of  which  there  is  perhaps  scarcely  an  example  in  the  production  of  one  man's 
mind.  The  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh  describes  his  eloquence,  improved  no  doubt  by  continual  conflicts 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  these  striking  terms  : — "  Everywhere  natural,  he  carried  into  public  something  of  that 
simple  and  negligent  exterior  which  belonged  to  him  in  private.  When  he  began  to  speak,  a  common 
observer  might  have  thought  him  awkward  ;  and  even  a  consummate  judge  could  only  have  been 
struck  with  the  exquisite  justness  of  his  ideas,  and  the  transparent  simplicity  of  his  manners.  But 
no  sooner  had  he  spoken  for  some  time,  than  he  was  changed  into  another  being.  He  forgot  himself  and 
everything  around  him.  He  thought  only  of  his  subject.  His  genius  warmed  and  kindled  as  he  went 
on.  He  darted  fire  into  his  audience.  Torrents  of  impetuous  and  irresistible  eloquence  swept  along 
their  feelings  and  convictions.  He  certainly  possessed  above  all  moderns  that  union  of  reason,  simplicity, 
and  vehemence,  which  formed  the  prince  of  orators.  He  was  the  most  Demosthenean  speaker  since 
Demosthenes."  "I  knew  him,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  "when  he  was  nineteen;  since  which  time  he  has 
risen,  by  slow  degrees,  to  be  the  most  brilliant  aud  accomplished  debater  the  world  ever  saw." 

Before  the  French  revolution  had  embittered  all  controversies  in  which  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
wa3  concerned,  Mr.  Fox  had  the  satisfaction  of  correcting  by  a  bill  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  law 
of  libel,  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  the  virtue  to  assist  him  against  the  judgment  and  remonstrances  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow,  in  vindicating  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  restoring  the  rights  of  juries.  The 
French  revolution  produced  a  fatal  difference  between  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox.  A  painful  altercation 
ensued  in  public,  in  which  Mr.  Fox  displayed  great  emotion  and  sensibility,  but  which  divided  for  ever 
those  extraordinary  men.  This  circumstance,  followed  by  the  democratic  excesses  in  France,  inevitably 
produced  a  schism  in  the  party  in  which  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox  held  such  distinguished  stations.  The 
formation  of  a  society  called  the  Friends  of  the  People,  and  the  Eoyal  proclamation  of  1792  directed  in 
some  measure  against  that  association,  brought  the  schism  in  the  Whig  party  to  an  open  explosion. 
Events  followed  in  France  involving  the  two  countries  in  war ;  and  the  numbers  who  followed  Mr. 
Burke,  or  who  spontaneously  joined  in  supporting  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  left  Mr.  Fox  in  a  small 
minority  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Fox,  however,  persisted  in  the  line  which  he  had  adopted,  and  continued  to 
urge  with  unceasing  vehemence  the  practicability  of  peace,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  system  on  which 
Mr.  Pitt  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  country.  On  the  merits  of  the  respective  systems  of  these  great 
men  it  is  not  our  province  to  decide  ;  but  that  the  contest  was  carried  on  by  both  with  a  vigour  of 
intellect,  a  splendour  of  talent,  and  an  elevation  and  dignity  of  mind,  is  a  fact  generally  admitted  and 
grateful  to  the  feelings  of  Englishmen. 

After  maintaining  for  several  years  an  unsuccessful  struggle  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  Mr.  Fox 
was  at  length  persuaded  to  sacrifice  in  some  measure  his  judgment  to  his  inclinations,  by  seceding  in 
1797  from  his  former  active  parliamentary  exertions.  It  was  even  with  some  difficulty  he  was  prevailed 
on  to  retain  his  seat.  At  St.  Anne's  Hill,  near  Chertsey,  where  he  chiefly  lived  during  his  retirement 
from  Parliament,  he  resumed  those  literary  pursuits,  which  he  had  never  wholly  abandoned,  and  devoted 
his  time  to  criticism  and  poetry.  He  meditated,  however,  a  greater  work — "  The  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688 ;"  aud  soon  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  visited  Paris  with  a  view  of  collecting  materials  for 
his  work.  He  obtained  a  considerable  mass  of  materials,  and  his  researches  were  facilitated  by  a  striking 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  French  government.  On  his  return  to  England,  his  labours  in  this 
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undertaking  were  interrupted  bj  bii  effort!  I aintoin  peaoe,  whioh  induced  bin  onee  m 

in  a  parliamentary  life.    Oneofhii si  powerful  ipeeob        i    delivered  in  answer  to  Mr   Pitt,  agai nit 

the  war  commenoed  under  Mr.  Lddinj  tdministration  in  I   08.     The  inon  riaii 

bave  bees  said,  however,  toon  ofterwordi  to  have  effaced  from  the  minds  of  tb  eminent  statesmen 

m;iM\  reoolleotiona  of  animosity,  and  there  was  a  diipoiition  manifested  bv  i>"t  h  t . j  form  a  joint  adminia- 
tration,  which  should  unite  strength  and  intelleot  adequate  to  the  emergency  of  Lhi  >a      Thii 

project  \\:is,  however,  said  t«>  bave  been   baffled  bv  objections  in  thi  t,   which   Mr.   Pitt,  (bund 

insurmountable  in  L804.     He  was,  ai  ;ill  events,  induced  to  exclude  Sir.  Fox  from  b 
On  liis  death,  however,  in  L806,  Lord  G-renville  succeeded  in  altering  the  Etoval  resolution,  and  Mr   I 
was,  for  the  third  time  in  his  life,  appointed  Secretary  of  State, 

tie  immediately  exerted  bis  usual  ability  in  pressing  many  public  measures  which  he  had  recom- 
mended in  Opposition.      Suoh  wore,  the  limitation  of  military  service  ami   the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 

virtually  carried,  though  not  actually  completed,  under  the  auspices  of  the  new  minister  in  the  Souse 
Commons.      He  began  with  equal  promptitude,  and  oonduoted  with  similar  firmness,  a  negotiation  ^>r 

peace,  but  unfortunately  \'ov  the  world  a  fatal  disease  which  was  hanging  about  him  prevented  his  living 
to  conclude  it.  The  French  government,  aware  of  the  precarious  state  of  his  health,  varied  their  terms, 
ami,  before  the  misunderstanding  could  bo  rectified,  the  progress  of  an  incurable  dropsy  had  laid  him  bv 
the  side  of  the  mute  remains  of  his  eminent  rival  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  died  on  the  L3th  of 
September,  ism;.  lie  had  not,  like  Mr.  Pitt,  the  honour  of  a  funeral  and  monument  voted  by  tho 
Parliament  of  his  country,  but  the  spontaneous  affection  of  his  countrymen  and  the  number  of  his  privato 
friends  and  his  political  adherents  in  some  measure  supplied  the  place.  The  attendance  of  rank,  talent, 
distinction,  and  numbers,  at  the  last  mournful  ceremony  which  consigned  him  to  the;  grave,  was  almost 
unexampled,  and  a  splendid  monument  in  the  Abbey,  together  with  a  bronze  statue  iu  Bloomsbury 
Square,  were  raised  to  his  memory  by  munificent  subscriptions. 

He  married,  in  1791,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bridget  Armitstead,  but  left  no  issue.  A  fragment  of  bis 
unfinished  History  was  published  after  his  death,  and  the  introduction,  as  well  as  the  work,  contains  an 
ample  exposition  of  the  principles  by  which  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  has  always  professed  to  be 
guided.  "We  do  not  venture  to  pronounce  any  opinion  on  the  political  system  he  adopted  and 
maintained;  but  the  veneration  in  which  his  name  is  held  by  a  large  portion  of  our  countrymen  affords 
ample  proof  of  the  impression  made  on  his  contemporaries  by  his  abilities  and  character,  and  the  singular 
affectiou  with  which  his  memory  was  cherished  by  the  numerous  personal  friends  who  survived  him  ; 
especially  when  it  is  considered  how  small  were  his  meaus  of  providing  for  adherents,  or  gratifying 
individuals,  by  any  grant  or  favour,  may  be  adduced  as  irrefragable  testimony  of  the  attractive  manners, 
benevolence  of  disposition,  and  goodness  of  heart,  which  the  bitterest  of  his  political  enemies  have  never 
denied. 


ALEXANDER   HOOD, 

FIKST  VISCOUNT  BRIDPORT, 

Was  the  second  and  youngest  son  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Hood,  Vicar  of  Butleigh,  in  Somersetshire, 
and  Rector  of  Thorncombe,  in  the  county  of  Devon.  He  was  born  on  the  second  of  December,  in  the 
year  1726,  and  had  scarcely  reached  the  age  at  which  parents  begin  to  think  seriously  of  the  professional 
destination  of  their  sons,  when  his  became  fixed  by  an  accident,  apparently  not  less  insignificant  in  itself, 
than  foreign  from  any  views  which  his  family  might  have  entertained  for  his  future  life.  To  the  breaking 
down  of  a  carriage,  our  naval  history  owes  two  of  its  most  illustrious  ornaments,  and  the  offspring  of  a 
retired  country  clergyman  two  seats  in  the  upper  House  of  Parliament.  The  mischance  occurred  to 
Thomas  Smith,  afterwards  a  Vice-Admiral,  in  travelling  through  Mr.  Hood's  village  of  Butleigh,  which 
afforded  neither  the  means  of  repairing  the  damage,  nor  any  public  place  of  accommodation,  in  which  he 
might  pass  the  night.  The  vicar,  however,  presently  appeared,  with  a  hearty  invitation  to  the  parsonage, 
and  there  entertained  his  unexpected  guest  with  his  best  hospitalities.  In  the  morning,  when  Mr.  Smith 
was  about  to  take  his  leave,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Hood,  you  have  two  sons ;  would  either  of  them  like  to  go 
with  me  to  sea  ?"  It  was  first  proposed  to  Samuel,  the  elder,  who  declined ;  but  Alexander,  with 
cheerful  eagerness,  accepted  it,  and,  shortly  after,  joined  his  new  patron.  Returning  for  a  time,  about 
twelve  months  after,  his  brother  Samuel  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  report,  that  he  also  became  desirous 
of  entering  the  service,  as  he  presently  did,  under  the  same  favourable  auspices. 

Of  Alexander's  probationary  career,  we  have,  as  might  be  expected,  no  particular  information.  He 
was  made  a  Lieutenant  on  the  second  of  December,  1746 ;  he  did  not,  however,  attain  to  the  rank  of 
Post-Captain  till  the  tenth  of  June,  1756  ;  and  was  soon  after  named  to  the  command  of  the  Antelope, 
of  fifty  guns,  in  which  he  gallantly  drove  ashore,  in  Hieres  Bay,  a  French  frigate  of  superior  force. 
Early  in  1758,  he  served  on  board  the  St.  George,  of  ninety  guns,  Rear- Admiral  Saunders,  one  of  the 
fleet  then  under  orders  of  Admiral  Osborne,  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  detachment  from  which,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  February,  obtained  a  glorious  victory  over  a  squadron  dispatched  to  the  relief  of  the 
French  fleet,  then  blocked  up  in  the  harbour  of  Carthagena. 

He  was  now  appointed  to  the  Minerva  frigate,  of  thirty-two  guns,  in  which  he  served  under 
Commodore  Duff,  whose  squadron  formed  a  part  of  the  powerful  fleet  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke, 
in  the  Channel,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1759,  and  was  detached  to  watch  and  impede  the  motions  of  the 
French  force,  lying  on  its  own  coast.  On  the  twenty-third  of  January,  1761,  at  day-break,  he  fell  in, 
off  Cape  Pinas,  with  the  Warwick,  which  mounted  thirty-four  guns,  and  carried  three  hundred  men. 
Though  it  blew  nearly  a  storm,  and  in  spite  of  evident  disparity  of  strength,  Captain  Hood  gave  instant 
orders  to  chase,  but  such  was  the  swell,  that  the  Minerva  was  unable  to  come  up  with  her  till  between 
nine  and  ten,  when  he  engaged  with  a  fury  of  valour  which  the  French  were  not  backward  in  imitating. 
"About  a  quarter  before  five,"  wrote  Captain  Hood  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  "she  struck; 
when  I  found  she  had  fourteen  killed,  and  thirty-two  wounded.  Our  numbers  are,  the  boatswain  and 
thirteen  killed,  and  thirty-three  wounded. 

Soon  after,  Captain  Hood  was  appointed  to  the  Africa,  of  sixty-four  guns,  in  which  he  sailed,  with 
a  strong  detachment,  to  reinforce  his  friend  and  former  leader,  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  then  commanding 
the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  motives,  however,  to  that  great  armament,  arising  from  a  well-founded 
jealousy  of  Spain,  having  been  superseded  by  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  Paris,  he  returned  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  in  February,  1763,  to  a  long  interval  of  leisure,  ill-suited  to  his  active 
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»nd  gallant  ■pirit.     The  command  of  the  Thund<  uard-  hip,  al  Pi 

Boon  after  given  to  him,  aa  waa,  in  L766,  the  offloo  of  Trea  urer  of  Green*        Hospital. 

The  paasive  discord  which  had  10  Ion  I      land  and  Pi 

into  a  war,  and  Captain  Hood,  in  the  Etobu  t,  of  Beventy-fou  ed  in  June,  L778,  with  Sir  Bu 

Palliaer,  in  the  third  diviaion  of  the  grand  fleet  under  the  ohief  command  of  Admiral   ECeppel.     In  the 
partial  ami  irregular  arii. mi  which,  on  the  twenty-eeventh  of  Jul  r<  d  off  I    bant,  hi 

of  the  few  thai  had  a  full  share;  and  in  the  unhappy  feud  whiofa  ahortly  after  occurred  be! 
two  admirals,  he  beoame  bo  far  involved,  thai  he  determined  to  re  ign  the  command  of  hie  ibip,  and 
retire  into  private  life.     Hia  country,  however,  Boon  recalled  him.     <»M  the  twenty-sixth  of  Septerabi 
17so,  he  was  appointed  Rear-  Admiral  of  the  White,  and  in  the  autumn  of  L782,  hoisted  bis  flag  on  board 
the  Queen,  of  ninety  guns,  to  command  the  centre  aquadron  of  the  fleet  then  .sent,  under  Lord  Howe, 
to  relieve  t  libraltar, 

A.I  the  general  election  in  L784,  he  waa  elected  a  representative  in  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Bridgewater,  and  was  afterwards  a  burgesa  for  the  town  of  Buckingham.     In  17s7,  he  waa  advanced  t-, 

the  rank  oi'  Y  ice-Admiral  of  t  ho  White  ;  on  the  seventh  of  .May,  in  the  following  year,  was  inveated  with 
the  Order  o(  the  Bath  j  and  the  honorary  distinction  of  Bear-Admiral  of  England  was  soon  after 
conferred  on  him.  lie  attained  to  the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Red  on  the  first  of  February,  IT'.kj  ; 
and  if  happened,  that  the  government  ol'  Prance,  on  the  very  next  day,  declared  war  against  England. 
The  Channel  fleet  immediately  prepared  to  put  to  sea,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Howe;  ami  Sir 
Alexander  Hood  took  charge  of  one  o['  its  divisions.  .More  than  a  year,  however,  elapsed  before  an 
Opportunity  offered  for  striking  any  important  blow;  when,  at  length,  intelligence  arrived  of  the  sailing 
of  the  great  licet,  on  which  the  republicans  had  formed  the  loftiest  expectations,  and  the  British,  in 
equal  force,  immediately  left  Portsmouth,  ami  came  in  sight  of  them.  On  the  following  day,  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May,  1701,  commenced  that  action  which,  while  history  shall  couple  with  the  name  of  Lord 
Howe,  that  of  Sir  Alexander  Hood  will  also  be  remembered.  The  fleets  now,  owing  to  accidents  of 
weather,  remained  in  a  menacing  inactivity  for  two  days,  when,  on  the  first  of  June,  Lord  Howe  formed 
his  line  of  battle  at  day-break,  and,  at  eight  o'clock,  bore  down  upon  the  French  commander. 

The  Eoyal  George  being  in  the  rear,  the  clay  had  somewhat  advanced  before  she  entered  the  battle. 
Her  arrival,  however,  was  presently  signalized  ;  for  Sir  Alexander  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
successfully  obeyed  the  admiral's  gallant  order,  by  breaking  through  the  French  line,  and  at  once 
engaging  the  Sanspaxeil,  of  eighty  guns,  and  the  Eepublicain,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  So  furiously 
was  this  unequal  contest  carried  on,  that  the  former  surrendered  not  till  she  had  lost  her  fore  and  mizen 
masts,  and  is  said  to  have  had  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  lying  dead  on  her  decks,  while  the 
Eepublicain,  so  shattered  as  to  be  wholly  unable  even  feebly  to  maintain  further  the  conflict,  took 
advantage  of  the  incapacity  of  pursuit  under  which  her  glorious  adversary  laboured,  to  quit  it,  though 
with  much  difficulty.  The  foremast,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  main  and  mizen  top-masts,  of  the  Itoval 
George  had  been  shot  away,  and  her  wheel  rendered  useless.  Her  loss  in  men  was  less  extensive  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Sir  Alexander's  brilliant  service  in  this  celebrated  action  was  rewarded  on 
the  twelfth  of  the  following  August  by  a  grant  of  the  title,  in  the  Irish  peerage,  of  Baron  Bridport. 

On  the  retirement  of  Earl  Howe  in  the  ensuing  year,  Lord  Bridport  was  appointed  to  succeed  to 
the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  in  which  he  sailed  from  Spithead  on  the  twelfth  of  June.  The 
professed  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  aid  the  Royalists  who  were  in  arms  in  the  province  of  Brittanv, 
but  his  attention  was  instantly  claimed  by  the  French  fleet  which  had  left  Brest  on  the  very  same  day. 
Apprised  of  its  appearance,  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  giving  orders  for  a  general  chase,  which  was 
continued  throughout  the  whole  of  that  day  and  the  ensuing  night,  when,  early  in  the  following  morning, 
six  of  the  British  ships  had  so  neared  the  enemy  as  to  be  able  to  commence  an  action,  which  soon  became 
general.  Never,  on  any  occasion  of  service,  did  Lord  Bridport's  judgment  and  resolution  shine  more 
conspicuously;    nor  was  ever  any  commander   of  a   fleet   personally   engaged   with  more  vigour  and 
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fierceness,  llis  ship  sailing  heavily,  and  in  the  rear,  he  came  late  in  the  day  into  the  battle,,  but  lost  no 
time  after  his  arrival.  About  nine  o'clock,  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides,  and  the  beaten  fleet  retired 
into  the  neighbouring  port,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  the  Tigre,  Formidable,  and  Alexandre, 
each  of  seventy-four  guns. 

Here  the  services  of  this  gallant  nobleman  may  be  said  to  have  closed.  On  the  thirteenth  of  June, 
in  the  succeeding  year,  he  was  elevated  to  the  British  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Bridport,  of 
Bridport,  in  Dorsetshire,  lie  retained  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  Channel  till  the  year  1800.  The 
deplorable  mutiny  in  the  British  fleet  succeeded,  and  the  veteran  hero  was,  at  the  close  of  life,  compelled 
to  supplicate  the  return  to  duty  of  those  misguided  men,  who  had  long  been  used  at  his  command  to  rush 
to  victory.  He  performed  the  painful  task  with  wisdom,  calmness,  and  dignity,  and,  at  length,  with 
success.  In  the  spring  of  179P,  he  sailed  on  his  last  cruise  in  the  Channel,  seeking,  with  no  lack  of  his 
earlier  ardour,  a  powerful  fleet  which  he  had  been  apprised  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  Brest.  He 
steered  for  that  port,  and  finding  that  they  had  already  sailed,  shaped  his  course  for  Ireland,  on  the 
rumour  of  a  new  descent  there,  which  proving  groundless,  he  returned  to  Brest,  and  learned  that  the 
Trench  were  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  was  the  final  close  of  his  professional  career.  In  the  succeeding 
year,  he  was  appointed  a  General  of  Marines,  and  in  3  801,  on  the  tenth  of  June,  was  raised  to  the 
further  dignity  of  a  Viscount  of  Great  Britain.  His  life,  estimable  in  all  stations,  was  yet  to  be  preserved 
for  thirteen  years.  He  died  on  the  third  of  May,  1814,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  having  been 
twice  married. 

A  very  dear  friend  of  the  author,  and  one  whose  affection  and  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  Viscount,  however  warm,  are  equalled  by  his  love  of  truth  and  impartiality,  has  permitted  that 
this  memoir  may  be  closed  with  some  remarks  from  his  own  pen,  on  that  nobleman's  character,  derived 
from  a  personal  intimacy  of  many  years,  and  impressed  with  that  forcible,  however  elegant,  simplicity 
which  marks  a  genuine  and  unaffected  friendship  : — "  If  I  was  required,"  says  he,  "  to  give  the  character 
of  Lord  Bridport  in  the  most  concise  possible  form,  I  should  do  it  in  the  one  word  which  he  adopted  for 
his  motto,  '  Steady,' — which  applies,  with  equal  facility,  as  a  nautical  term,  to  his  professional  career, 
and,  in  its  moral  sense,  to  the  qualities  of  his"  mind.  '  Sir,  be  steady  in  all  your  resolves,'  was  his 
frequent  admonition  to  the  young  men  under  his  command,  and  it  was  exemplified  in  every  part  of  his 
life,  as  a  master,  a  friend,  a  patron,  and  a  public  character.  His  domestics,  often  born  on  his  estate, 
grew  grey  and  died  in  his  service :  his  friendships  descended  to  the  children  of  his  friends :  as  a  patron, 
he  never  quitted  a  deserving  man  while  any  service  remained  to  be  rendered.  His  family  connections,  as 
well  as  his  public  station,  gave  him  extensive  opportunities  of  patronage,  his  exercise  of  which  was 
singularly  distinguished  by  its  considerate  and  disinterested  usefulness.  He  was  a  warm  politician,  and 
the  hereditary  friend  of  the  family  of  Pitt ;  yet  I  doubt  whether  a  single  instance  could  be  adduced  of 
his  having  directed  his  patronage  to  a  political  or  electioneering  purpose.  He  had  an  air  of  the  highest 
distinction,  and  the  dignity  of  his  manners,  added  to  a  love  of  discipline,  founded  on  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  service  to  which  he  belonged,  tended  to  keep  young  men  at  a  considerable  distance ; 
yet  hi3  heart  was  extremely  tender,  and,  in  all  respects,  his  kindness  was  even  parental :  many  a  sick 
youngster  has  been  sent  to  re-establish  his  health  at  the  Admiral's  country-house,  where  was  found  the 
kindest  of  nurses,  in  one  of  the  most  cultivated  and  refined  of  her  sex.  His  solicitude  to  mitigate  the 
anxiety  of  parted  friends  and  relations  by  the  prompt  distribution  of  letters  in  the  fleet,  is  gratefully 
recorded  in  the  delightful  correspondence  of  Lord  Coilingwood.  He  lived  before  the  most  sacred  and 
secret  feelings  of  private  devotion  had  become  a  flippant  topic  of  ordinaiy  gossip,  but  in  the  public 
duties  of  religion  he  was  punctual  and  reverent.  It  is  delightful  to  recall  to  memory  the  serene  and 
grateful  enjoyment  of  his  closing  life,  in  scenes  of  beauty  which,  though  nature  had  certainly  done  much, 
had  been  in  a  considerable  degree  of  his  own  creation.  Such  are  a  few  of  my  hasty  recollections  of  this 
excellent  man." 
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sam  r  EL  hood, 

FIRST  VISCOUNT  Mood, 

W  \s  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hood.     He  was  born  on  the  twelfth  ol   !>■ 
the  year  L724,  and  embarked,  in  17  it),  a  midshipman  in  the  Etomney,  in  which  be  had 
tn  serve   under   Commodore  Thomas  Smith,   then   one  of  the   most    emin<  il    i 
and  at  whose  special  reoommendation  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenanl  in  Ocl  ib  r .  I. 
of  which  year  he  was  removed  to  the  Winchelsea,  of  twent;  In  which  succe 

after,  a   French  frigate  of  superior  lb  ire,  he  received  a  severe  wound.     In   L746,  we  find  bim 
Admiral  Watson,  on  board  thai  gallant  officer's  flag-Bhip,  the  Princess  Louisa,  when   he  remained  till  ; 
conclusion  of  the  war.     In  every  instance  of  his  active  service  during  this  long  probationary  period, 
had  given  constant  proofs  not  only  of  an  undaunted  resolution,  but  of  a  sober  and  unostentatious  pi 
of  professional  skill,  which  left  no  room  to  doubt  of  his  superior  merit,     [n  1754  h<  L  the  comma 

of  t lie  Jamaica  sloop,  then  stationed  at  the  Bahama  Islands,  and,  in  the  succeeding  year,  being  then  at 
South  Carolina,  rendered,  without  orders,  a  signal  service  to  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Boscawen,  at 
Halifax,  which  an  infectious  fever  had  weakened,  by  collecting  and  conducting  to  that  officer  a  strong 
reinforcement  of  chosen  seamen.  In  175G  he  was  appointed  by  Commodore  Holmes  his  Captain  in  the 
Grafton,  in  which  capacity  he  served  conspicuously  with  that  officer  in  an  action  with  a  French  squadron 
oft'  Louisbourg,  and,  returning  with  him  to  England  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  promoted  to  the  rank,  of 
Post-Captain. 

He  was  now  removed  to  the  Torbay,  and  then  to  the  Lively  frigate ;  soon  after  sailed  on  a  cruise  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  the  Biddeford,  a  twenty-gun  ship  ;  and  in  April,  1757,  took  the  command  of  the 
Antelope,  of  fifty.  It  was  in  this  ship  that  he  first  distinguished  himself  in  any  remarkably  conspicuous 
action.  He  engaged,  and  completely  destroyed,  on  the  coast  near  Brest,  a  French  frigate,  of  equal  force 
with  his  own,  killing  thirty  men,  and  disabling  twenty-five  in  the  action,  while  his  own  loss  amounted  to 
only  three,  and  his  wounded  but  to  thirteen.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  removed  into  the  Vestal,  a 
frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  in  which  being  attached  to  a  small  squadron,  employed  under  Bear-Admiral 
Holmes  in  the  Channel,  he  engaged  in  a  conflict  even  more  brilliant  than  the  former.  On  the  twenty- 
first  of  February,  1759,  being  stationed  to  look  out  ahead,  he  had  the  fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  Bellona, 
a  French  frigate  of  very  superior  force.  A  desperate  action  ensued,  when  the  enemy  surrendered,  having 
only  her  foremast  left  standing.  For  the  remainder  of  that  year  he  served  under  Admiral  Bouncy  in 
the  bombardment  of  Havre  de  Grace,  and  passed  the  four  years  which  preceded  the  peace  of  17G3  iu 
duty  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  in  the  Mediterranean,  without  any  remarkable  occurrence. 
He  was  now  appointed  to  the  command  of  his  Majesty's  ships  on  the  New  England  station. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1771,  on  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Spain,  on  the  affair  of  Falkland 
Islands,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Boyal  William,  an  eighty-four-gun  ship ;  in  1771,  to 
the  Marlborough,  a  guard-ship  stationed  at  Portsmouth ;  and  in  July,  177G,  to  the  Courageux.  At 
length,  after  thirty  years  of  almost  constant  active  service,  he  found  a  temporary  repose  in  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  the  Navy,  resident  at  Portsmouth,  in  which  he  was  placed  on  the  sixteenth  of  February, 
1778.  On  the  twentieth  of  April  following,  the  King,  having  visited  that  port  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  the  fleet,  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  Baronet,  and,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  1780, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Bear- Admiral  of  the  Blue.  He  now  quitted  his  civil  employment  of 
Commissioner,  and  was  immediately  after  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  eight  ships  of  the 
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Hoe,  destined  to  reinforce  Sir  George  Eodney,  in  the  West  Indies.  On  this  duty  he  sailed,  on  board  the 
Barfleur,  on  the  third  of  December,  with  a  large  fleet  of  merchantmen  under  his  convoy,  and  almost 
immediately  on  his  joining  Eodney,  was  engaged  with  that  great  officer  in  the  well-known  enterprise 
against  the  Dutch  Island  of  St.  Eustatius.  Soon  after  the  surrender  of  that  settlement,  intelligence 
having  been  received  that  the  Count  de  Grasse  might  be  daily  expected  to  arrive  with  a  strong 
reinforcement  to  the  Erench  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  Admiral  Hood  was  detached,  with  thirteen  ships 
of  the  line,  presently  after  joined  by  three  others,  to  intercept  and  attack  him.  The  Erench  force,  which 
had  been  stated  to  consist  of  ten  or  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  was  found  on  their  arrival  to  amount  to  more 
than  nineteen,  with  a  number  of  large  frigates.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  1781,  they  appeared  off* 
Martinico.  About  the  middle  of  the  following  day,  the  action  commenced  on  their  part,  and  became 
general,  but  at  too  great  a  distance.  In  this  skirmish,  however,  great  damage  was  suffered  by  several  of 
our  ships.  On  the  following  morning,  Hood  once  more  gave  the  signal  for  a  close  line  of  battle,  and 
made  a  final  effort  to  gain  the  wind.  Fortune  failed  him  in  this  attempt,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  he 
bore  away,  and  joined  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1781,  Sir  George  Eodney  sailed  with  a  convoy  for  England, 
leaving  the  command  of  the  fleet  of  the  Leeward  Islands  to  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  who  presently  after 
received  intelligence  that  De  Grasse  had  sailed  to  America,  and  instantly  hastened  thither.  Eear- 
Admiral  Graves,  leaving  New  York  soon  after,  with  the  view  of  intercepting  a  Erench  squadron  from 
Ehode  Island,  the  fleets  met,  and,  under  the  command  of  Graves,  proceeded  together  to  the  Chesapeak. 
Here  De  Grasse  anticipated  his  antagonists  by  preparing  for  action,  and  a  partial  conflict  succeeded, 
in  which  Hood,  who  commanded  the  rear  of  the  fleet,  was  almost  wholly  unemployed.  With  the  detail 
of  this  action,  therefore,  the  present  memoir  has  little  concern. 

De  Grasse  returned  to  the  West  Indies,  and  was  followed  thither  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  who  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  his  station,  when  the  Island  of  St.  Christopher's  was  attacked  by  a  powerful  land 
force,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  covered  by  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  thirty  sail  of  the 
line  ;  Hood's  amounted  only  to  twenty-two,  but  under  this  fearful  inferiority,  he  immediately  resolved 
to  attempt  the  preservation  of  the  island.  He  had  been  apprised  that  they  lay  at  anchor  in  Basse-terre 
Eoad,  and  had  determined  to  attack  them  in  that  position ;  but  two  of  his  ships  having  unluckdy  run 
foul  of  each  other,  and  received  much  damage,  caused  a  day's  delay,  and  enabled  the  Erench  to  get  under 
weigh,  and  form  their  line.  Hood  was  seen  by  them  at  day-break  the  next  morning,  similarly  employed, 
with  the  most  vigorous  haste,  and  every  demonstration  of  immediate  attack.  Gallantry  prompted  them 
to  make  sail  towards  him,  and  he  conceived  the  admirable  measure  of  cutting  off"  their  communication 
with  the  army  on  shore,  by  taking  possession  of  the  ground  which  they  had  just  left.  "  I  made,"  says 
he,  "  every  appearance  of  attack,  which  threw  the  Count  de  Grasse  a  little  from  the  shore ;  and,  as  I 
thought  I  had  a  very  fair  prospect  of  gaining  the  anchorage  he  had  left,  well  knowing  it  was  the  only 
chance  I  had  of  saving  the  island,  I  pushed  for  it,  and  succeeded." 

During,  and  after,  this  splendid  manoeuvre,  the  attacks  on  the  rear  and  centre  were  terrible.  De 
Grasse  fell  on  the  rear  squadron  with  all  the  vengeance  that  personal  indignation  and  disappointment 
could  inspire,  and  was  at  length  repulsed  with  great  loss.  The  next  moruing  the  British  line  was 
attacked  at  once,  from  van  to  rear,  by  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  who,  after  a  furious  action  of  two 
hours  a^ain  left  the  combat.  In  the  afternoon  De  Grasse  once  more  renewed  the  assault  with  unabated 
vigour,  chiefly  against  the  centre  and  rear  divisions,  and  was  once  more  repulsed,  and  for  a  third  time  obliged 
to  stand  out  to  sea.  These  memorable  events  occurred  on  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  of  January, 
1782.  Hood,  though  unable  to  save  the  island,  kept  his  proud  station  unmolested  till  it  capitulated, 
when  he  gave  orders  for  the  whole  of  his  ships  to  cut  their  cables  at  the  same  moment,  and  put  to  sea. 
He  then  joined  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  George  Eodney,  at  Barbadoes. 

The  united  fleets  were  at  length  nearly  on  terms  of  equality  with  that  of  the  enemy.      The  Erench 
began  to  quit  the  harbour  of  Fort  Eoyal  on  the  eighth  of  April,  with  a  great  convoy,  bound  to  leeward, 
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and  intending  to  fall  down  to  the  Frenoh  and  Spaniah  ports  in  li  la.      Our  fl 

in  suoh  exoellenl  preparation,  and  furnished  with  intolligoncu    o  correct,  thai  il  ablod  within  rery 

few   hours  to  follow,  and  to  come  in  sight  of  thom  in  the  evoning  under  Lho  island  of  Dominies      'l 

iu\i  morning,  soon  after  five,  the  signal  was  made  to  prepare  for  action.     The  Briti  h  Heel  la 

time  beoalmed,  bu1  the  breeze  at  Length  reaohod  the  van,  and  Sir  Samuel  Hi  onpn   entlj  began 

to  olose  with  the  Frenoh  centre.     Do  Gra    e  in  tantlj   foil  upon  the  officer  who  had  ao  frequently  and 

nobly  baffled  hia  efforts,  and  who  now,  thus  separated  from  bis  coropanii  I  to  I"-  wholly  in 

his  hands;  for  Rodney,  with  the  oentre,  was  four  miles  astern,  and  the  rear,  under  D\ 

than  twelve.      The  aotion  commenced  at  nine.      In  a  few  minutes  everj  ship  of  Hood's  dii 

oloBelj  engaged,  and  bard  pressed  from  the  greal  superiority  of  the  enemy,  who  had  aboul  twenty  ships 

of  the  line  against  the  van  Bquadron,  which  could  not  have  amounted  to  more  than  seven.      With  bis 

greatly  superior  force  did   De  GrasBe  range  along  the  van,  then  tack  his  squadron,  and  so  repeal  the 

engagement  for  two  hours,  and   Hood's  ship,  the  Barfleur,  had  generally  three,  and  at  one  time   even 

ships  on  her  at  once.     Hood  was  at  length  relieved  by  the  coming  up  of  Rodney,  with  part  of  the  centre, 

soon  after  whioh   De  GrOSSe  retired,  for  the  time,  from  the  action. 

Both  fleets  rested  for  two  davs,  and,  on  the  third,  Sir  Gcorgo  Rodney,  with  great  press  of  sail, 
overtook  the  Frenoh,  who  were  nearly  out  of  sight,  and  again  attacked  them  with  the  greatest  vigour  and 
ellect.  The  detail  of  the  memorable  victory  of  the  day  belongs  properly  to  that  great  officer's  story. 
Sir  Samuel  Hood,  however,  had  his  full  share  of  its  active  service.  De  Grasse  appears  to  have  entertaini  d 
a  degree  of  melancholy  satisfaction  in  paying  a  silent  and  final  tribute  of  applause  to  the  brilliant  merits 
of  his  antagonist.  After  having  been  reduced  nearly  to  a  wreck  by  assaults  from  various  ships,  the  Yille 
de  Paris  seems  actually'  to  have  waited  for  the  onset  once  more  of  the  "Barfleur ;  received  from  her  the 
last  broadside  ;  arid  De  Grasse  surrendered  bis  sword  to  Sir  Samuel  Hood  on  her  quarter-deck.  Sir 
Samuel  was  immediately  rewarded  at  home  by  a  grant  of  the  dignity  of  Baron  Hood  of  Gathering! on,  in 
Ireland,  which  was  conferred  on  him  on  .the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1782. 

Upon  the  ratification  of  the  peace  in  the  succeeding  year  he  returned,  with  his  squadron,  and  in 
May,  1784,  was  elected  a  representative  for  the  city  of  'Westminster.  On  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1786, 
be  was  appointed  Port  Admiral  at  Portsmouth  ;  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  in  the  following 
year,  was  made  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Bine ;  and,  in  1788,  was  constituted  one  of  the  Commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral.  In  1790,  on  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  occasioned  by  the 
prospect  of  a  rupture  with  Spain,  and  by  the  doubtful  naval  armament  of  Eussia,  he  was  named 
Commander-in-Chief  of  squadrons  destined  for  particular  services,  and  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  tho 
Victory,  but,  when  those  expectations  subsided,  was  re-appointed  to  his  station  at  Portsmouth.  On  the  first 
of  February,  1793,  he  was  advanced  to  Vice- Admiral  of  the  lied,  and  almost  immediately  after,  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  fleet  then  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean,  whither  he  sailed  in  the  month  of 
May.  The  main  objects  of  this  expedition  were  to  gain  possession  of  the  port  of  Toulon,  and  of  the 
Island  of  Corsica.  A  recital  of  these  matters  belong  more  properly  to  the  history  of  the  time.  Suffice 
it  then  to  say,  that  after  a  variety  of  skirmishes  and  encounters,  in  which  the  British  character  was 
uniformly  maintained,  Toulon  was  reduced  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August;  and,  on  receiving 
intelligence  three  months  after  that  an  immense  republican  military  force  was  on  the  march,  charged  to 
repossess  it,  finally  abandoned  to  them,  after  destroying  the  French  shipping,  and  firing  the  arsenal,  and 
other  public  stores.  His  Lordship,  who  bad  been  advanced  on  the  twelfth  of  the  preceding  Aprd  to  be 
Admiral  of  the  Blue,  returned  to  England  at  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1794,  and  was  preparing  to 
resume  bis  command  in  the  next  summer,  when  he  received  orders  to  strike  bis  flag.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  March,  1796,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  as  Governor  of  the  Eoyai  Hospital 
at  Greenwich,  and  on  the  first  of  the  following  June  was  created  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  title 
of  Viscount  Hood,  of  Whitley,  in  the  county  of  "Warwick.  He  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January, 
in  the  year  1816. 
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THE   PRINCESS    CHARLOTTE. 

In  private  life,  the  sudden  death  of  the  young  and  hopeful  is  always  a  source  of  bitter  and  lasting  grief: 
when  such  an  affliction  falls  upon  a  whole  cominunit}7,  the  event  assumes  a  more  striking  character,  and 
the  expression  of  public  lamentation  acquires  a  tone  of  tragic  sublimity.  The  short  life  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  was  so  totally  unmarked  by  any  other  circumstances  than  those  of  the  most  ordinary  occurrence, 
that  the  recital  of  them  can  scarcely  differ  from  the  biography  of  any  private  gentlewoman.  The 
prominent  station,  however,  which  she  occupied  in  the  public  regard,  the  fondness  with  which  the  people 
(of  whom  she  was  designated  as  the  future  Queen)  rested  upon  her  their  hopes  and  expectations,  and  the 
touching  circumstances  under  which  those  hopes  were  annihilated,  have  cast  a  deep  and  enduring  interest 
over  her  memory. 

The  Princess  Charlotte  Caroline  Augusta  of  Wales  was  the  sole  issue  of  the  union  between  George 
the  Fourth,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  His  Serene 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttle.  The  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess 
of  Brunswick  was  solemnized  on  the  eighth  of  April,  1795,  and  on  the  seventh  of  January,  1796,  the 
Princess  Charlotte  was  bom  in  the  Prince's  palace  of  Carlton  House. 

The  Princess's  early  education  was  conducted  witli  judicious  care.  The  disagreement  which  had 
unhappily  subsisted  for  some  time  previously  between  her  parents,  led  almost  immediately  after  her 
birth  to  a  complete  separation.  The  Princess  of  Wales  resided  at  Shrewsbury  House,  Blackheath ;  and 
here,  under  her  immediate  inspection,  the  infantile  years  of  her  daughter  were  spent.  A  remarkable 
sweetness  of  disposition,  and  great  aptitude  in  receiving  such  instruction  as  befitted  her  years,  sex,  and 
station,  characterised  the  young  Princess  at  this  period.  Her  health,  however,  appeared  delicate,  but 
was  gradually  strengthened  by  frequent  visits  to  the  coast  in  the  summer  months.  In  the  year  1807, 
she  was  removed  from  her  mother's  care,  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Lady  De  Clifford,  who 
took  up  her  abode  with  her  young  charge  at  Warwick  House.  In  all  the  studies  and  accomplishments 
which  are  suitable  for  forming  the  mind  and  manners  of  a  gentlewoman,  she  was  well  grounded.  She 
played  and  understood  music  remarkably  well,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  modelling,  a  branch 
of  art  rarely  pursued  by  ladies.  Her  punctual  observance  of  the  duties  of  religion,  had  repaid  the 
anxious  care  with  which  this  part  of  her  education  had  been  conducted  under  the  direction  of  her  paternal 
grandfather,  himself  a  most  pious  and  amiable  monarch,  and  gave  to  the  nation  the  assurance  that, 
whenever  it  should  be  her  lot  to  reign  over  them,  their  Sovereign  would  neither  be  ignorant  of,  nor 
indifferent  to,  the  principles  of  that  mode  of  Christian  faith,  the  maintenance  of  which  forms  an  insepa- 
rable part  of  the  constitution  of  the  realm.  At  the  same  time  that  she  had  manifested  great  docility  to 
her  instructors,  and  obedience  to  the  regulations  which  had  been  prescribed  for  her  conduct,  occasions  of 
excitement  had  occurred  which  proved  that  she  inherited  a  portion  of  that  high  spirit  and  warm 
temperament  by  which  her  ancestors  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  have  in  all  times  been  distinguished. 
The  unhappy  disunion  of  her  parents  was  a  source  of  frequent  disquiet  to  her,  and  was  increased  by 
the  intrusions,  not  unkindly  meant,  of  public  sympathy.  The  departure  of  her  mother  from  England,  in 
August,  1814,  put  an  end  to  at  least  all  public  notice  of  this  delicate  and  painful  subject;  and  when  she 
returned,  the  ill-fated  Princess  was  no  longer  susceptible  of  the  griefs  which  had  been  connected  with  it. 

In  the  year  1815,  Her  Boyal  Highness  for  the  first  time  appeared  publicly  at  court.  As  she  was 
now  approaching  her  twentieth  year,  the  subject  of  a  suitable  union  had  already  engaged  the  attention  of 
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her  father.     The  Print f  Orange,  who  o  rather  and  family  bad  found    i 

if  i  li.'ii  daring  u  mrper  bj  w  bom  all  Bui 
husband  I'm- i  lie  I'ui  urc  Queen  of  <!iv:it   Britain.      \t   this  |  >■  ri-  •■  I.  li  i  <  pr  inform  hand  of 

I  Iit  Royal  Highness  were  i<  nderod,  and  refused  by  her  in  termi  which,  all 
give  as  little  pain  to  bi  r    uitor,  were  yet  bucIi  bi  Left  no  room  to  l»  I 

sln>  expressed   was   to  bo  shaken.     Bj   this  tunc,  if  not  al  an  earlier  period,  her  nffi 

;ed  l>\  the  Prince  who  afterwards  became  her  husband,  Leopold  George  ]  l 

of  Saalfeld,  the  third  brother  of  tho  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg,  a  branch  of  the  famihj   of  tl      K 
of  Saxony,  who  had  visited  England  in  the  summer  of  L814.      The  cin  in  whii 

and  the  house  (>t*  which  be  was  a  member,  had  been  placed  by  the  political  convulsioi  Germany,  bad 

forced  upon  him  the  duties  and  dangers  of  manhood,  \\  bile  j  et  a  mere  boy.      Prom  bi  ir  he 

bad  borne  arms,  and  had  acquired  rank  and  reputation  in  the  Austrian  army,  while  be  had  al  iyod, 

in  the  course  of  the  eventful  contests  in  which  be  was  an  actor,  diplomatic  talents  of  no  mean  character. 
Very  Boon  after  his  presentation  to  this  court  be  was  Btruck  with  I  ity  and  accomplishments  of 

youthful  English  Princess,  and,  in  the  frequent  opportunities  which  presented  themselves  of  enjoying  her 
society,  he  had  tho  happiness  to  perceive  thai  his  attentions  had  made  a  favourable  impression  upon  her. 
lie  Bought  her  Royal  father,  and  having  avowed  his  affection  lor  the  Princess,  and  his  hopes  of  gaining 
her  hand,  requested  permission  to  address  her  in  form,  adding,  however,  that  if  the  proposal  did  not  meel 
His  Royal  Highness's  entire  approbation,  he  was  prepared  immediately  to  withdraw  from  England. 
His  offer  was  approved  of  by  the  Prince,  then  Regent;  his  suit  accepted  by  the  Princess;  and,  afl 
short  absence  on  the  continent,  he  returned  to  Loudon,  when  the  nuptial  ceremony  was  performed,  on 
the  second  o['  May,  1816,  at  Carlton  House.  After  a  short  stay  at  Oatlands,  immediately  after  their 
marriage,  the  Royal  pair  took  up  their  residence  at  Claremont,  near  Esher;  and  here,  in  peaceful 
retirement,  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  amiable  duties  of  domestic  life,  they  continued  to  reside. 

This  tranquil  felicity  was  unhappily  destined  to  be  of  but  short  duration.  The  announcement  of 
Her  Royal  Highness's  pregnancy  had  increased  the  sympathy  with  which  the  public  had  long  regarded 
her,  and  the  period  at  which  she  was  to  become  a  mother  was  looked  forward  to  with  an  eager  anticipation. 
She  was  in  good  health,  of  rather  a  robust  and  vigorous  constitution,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
for  apprehending  that  she  would  not  pass  in  perfect  safety  through  the  trial  she  was  about  to  undergo. 
On  the  fifth  of  November  she  was  delivered  of  a  male  still-born  child,  but  it  was  announced  that  she 
appeared  to  be  doing  well.  Very  shortly  afterwards,  however,  symptoms  of  a  most  alarming  nature 
manifested  themselves.  Her  strength  declined,  a  difficulty  of  breathing  ensued,  accompanied  by  great 
restlessness ;  these  were  followed  by  severe  spasms,  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  site  sunk  under  them, 
and  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  November,  1S17,  she  breathed  her  last.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  the  effect  produced  by  this  disastrous  news  throughout  the  empire.  The  people 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  her  as  the  first  ornament  of  the  nation  ;  their  dearest  hopes,  their 
proudest  anticipations,  had  been  connected  with  her  name.  They  believed  that  the  past,  but  not 
forgotten  glories  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  "would  be  revived  by  one  who,  with  more  feminine  mildness, 
and  incomparably  more  amiable  and  generous  feelings,  possessed  no  less  firmness  of  purpose,  and  the 
same  lion  heart.  Her  death  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  pain,  the  bitterness,  and  the  suddenness 
which  attended  her  departure,  enhanced  the  severity  of  the  blow.  On  the  eighteenth  of  the  same  month 
of  November  she  was  interred  in  the  receptacle  of  deceased  royalty  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  "Windsor, 
and  the  tomb  which  closed  over  her  remains  inclosed  with  them  the  best  hopes,  the  teuderest  affections, 
of  the  whole  uation,  by  which  she  was  fondly  beloved. 
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SIR   JOSEPH   BANKS 

Had  his  descent  from  an  ancient  and  respectable  family  in  the  north  of  England,  and  was  born  on  the 
thirteenth  of  February,  in  the  year  1743.  His  mother,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  in  17(51,  retired 
to  a  habitation  at  Chelsea,  contiguous  to  the  well-known  botanical  garden  of  the  apothecaries'  company, 
and  it  is  at  least  probable  that  this  choice  of  a  residence  was  in  a  great  measure  dictated  by  the  son, 
whose  delight  for  the  science  of  botany,  which  afterwards  extended  itself  to  every  branch  of  natural 
history,  had  distinguished  his  almost  earliest  infancy.  Here  he  passed  in  rapture  his  seasons  of  vacation 
from  Eton  and  the  University  of  Oxford,  enlivening  and  confirming  a  main  feature  of  that  passion  in  the 
indulgence  of  which  he  lived  and  died  so  eminently  known.  It  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  us  to 
mention  a  whimsical  and  ridiculous  adventure  into  which  this  darling  inclination  once  betrayed  him,  in  a 
retired  lane  somewhat  remote  from  his  mother's  house.  Some  footpad  robberies  having  been  committed 
in  the  neighbourhood,  those  employed  to  search  for  the  offender  happened  to  descry  the  person  of  the 
youthful  botanist,  cowering  in  a  ditch,  and  more  than  half  concealed  by  the  surrounding  underwood. 
The  situation  and  appearance  were  suspicious.  They  seized  and  handcuffed,  and  led  him  before  the 
nearest  magistrate,  where  his  own  artless  story,  and  the  evidence  of  the  verdant  spoils  treasured  up  in 
his  pockets,  presently  procured  his  liberty. 

Mr.  Banks  quitted  the  University  in  the  year  1763,  and  the  course  of  life  which  he  adopted  displayed 
the  fine  example  of  an  English  youth,  born  in  the  lap  of  fortune,  eagerly  employing  for  the  acquisition  of 
science  all  the  resources  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  of  a  body  and  mind  uncommonly  vigorous.  He 
embarked,  without  a  single  scientific  companion,  for  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  and 
returned  laden  with  the  choice  natural  productions  which  they  afford,  and  full  of  increased  enthusiasm 
for  the  science  on  which  he  was  engaged.  He  presently  enlarged  the  importance  as  well  as  the  scope  of 
his  studies,  by  subjecting  them  to  a  regular  system,  and  adopted  Linnseus,  and  the  botanical  missionaries 
of  that  great  man,  as  his  guides,  and  thus  became,  if  not  the  founder,  at  least  one  of  the  first  disciples  of 
a  great  and  honoured  school. 

Between  four  and  five  years,  however,  elapsed  before  Mr.  Banks  again  quitted  England ;  and  though 
the  interval  was  generally  assiduously  employed  on  the  objects  of  his  established  pursuit,  yet  the 
anecdotes  which  have  been  preserved  of  that  period  of  his  life  refer  rather  to  his  enjoyment  of  rural 
sports  and  occupations  than  to  any  particular  addiction  to  study.  His  person  was  tall  and  athletic ;  he 
enjoyed  vigorous  health,  and  delighted  iu  active  amusements  little  less  than  in  the  higher  occupations 
which,  in  their  turns,  absorbed  his  mind.  The  commencement  of  a  new  reign,  the  peace  of  1763,  and 
the  administration  of  Lord  Bute,  himself  a  lover  of  science,  had  been  marked  in  England  by  public  efforts 
to  extend  its  bounds,  and  to  explore  those  parts  of  the  ocean  which  were  still  wholly  unknown,  or  only 
partially  discovered.  The  South  Sea  had  been  visited  by  Captain  Wallis,  and  the  position  and  general 
character  of  the  island  of  Otaheite  had  been  ascertained,  and  this  spot  had  been  determined  by  philoso- 
phical men  in  England  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  observing  the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  over 
the  disc  of  the  sun,  an  astronomical  phenomenon,  the  accurate  data  of  which  were  expected  to  facilitate 
the  discoverv  of  the  longitude. 

A  representation  to  this  effect  haviug  been  made  by  the  Royal  Society  to  the  government,  and 
favourably  received,  the  plan  of  a  general  voyage  of  discovery,  embracing  in  particular  the  original  object 
of  the  visit  to  Otaheite,  was  arranged,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  at  whose  head 
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Wai  i  in1  I 'ail  of  Sandwiob,  prooocded  to  commie  ion  the  ICudoavour,  undor  tl nraand  of  tin 

Oook,  for  the  projootod  service,  and  Bank  ,  ia  ooajunctiou  with  Dr.  Solander,  ws    appoint  d 
the  expedition,  in  whioh  oapaoitj  bo    dl  d  from  Plymouth  Sound  on  the  tw< 

The  voyage  betweou  England  and   Madeira  was  bj  no  meant  fruitle  i  of  object*  of  i  i:  i 

de  Janeiro  the  jealousy  of  the  oolonial  government   forbade  their  exploring  tbe  of  tbe  Soutb 

American  shores :  but  on  arriving  al   Terra  del   Puego  they  disembarked,  and,  amid  th<  I  the 

winter  season,  in  thai  extremity  of  tbe  discovered  globe,  acquired  a  splendid  variety  of  spi  cimeni      I 
iu  tbe  midst  of  a  severe  snow-storm,  three  of  their  attendants  perished,  and  Solander  ti  so  far 

overcome  as  to  have  been  saved  solely  by  tbe  perseverance  of  Mr.  Banks,  who  erful  constitution 

enabled  him  to  struggle  successfully  with  the  fatal  propensity  to  sleep,  bj  which  indeed  he  had  aln 
been  seized  himself.     On  the  twelfth  of  April,  L769,  after  crossing  the  whole  of  the  Southern  " 
from  Terra  del   Fuego  to  Otaheite,  they  finally  anchored  on  one  of  the  coa  ts  of  th  id,  and  here, 

during  :i  Bpace  of  lour  months,  devoted  essentially  to  the  astronomical  objects  of  the  \i  it,  Mr.  Banks 
cultivated  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  natural  history  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  with  the  shor< 
waters  of  the  island.  Nor  was  it  only  as  ;i  naturalist  that  he  became  conspicuous  at  Otaheite:  his 
commanding  presence,  frank  and  open  manners,  and  Bound  judgment,  speedily  obtained  lor  him  t 
regard  and  deference  of  the  natives,  among  whom  he  was  frequently  the  arbiter  of  disputes,  and  the 
Cultivator  oi'  peace.  Meanwhile  his  personal  advantages  seem  to  have  secured  to  him  a  considerable 
share  of  admiration  among  the  female  part  of  the  community.  The  wife  of  a  great  chief,  and  Oberea,  the 
queen  regnant  of  the  island,  Battered  him  with  so  much  attention  as  to  expose  him  to  the  raillery  of  his 
companions  of  the  voyage,  and  became  occasionally  the  subject  of  good-humoured  satire  on  his  return  to 
England. 

The  expedition  quitted  Otaheite  upon  the  fifteenth  of  August,  and,  after  traversing  the  seas 
surrounding  New  Zealand,  New  Holland,  and  New  South  Wales,  came  homeward  by  the  way  of  Batavia, 
and  reached  the  Downs  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  1771,  the  whole  period  of  the  voyage  having  occupied 
nearly  three  years.  Even  during  the  prosecution  of  this  most  arduous  undertaking,  31  r.  Banks  concerted 
with  his  companion,  Solander,  a  voyage  to  the  island  of  Iceland,  including  a  visit  to  some  of  the  northern 
isles  of  Scotland.  For  this  purpose,  very  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  chartered  a  vessel,  iu  which  he 
embarked  with  his  friend.  His  researches  in  Iceland  were  not  only  eminently  curious,  but  in  some 
respects  attended  by  results  very  useful,  aud  he  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  the  acquaintance  of 
Europe  the  stupendous  beauties  of  Staffa,  its  basaltic  columus,  and  cave  of  Fingal.  Upon  his  return,  he 
wrote  aud  printed  an  "  Account  of  Staffa,"  the  first  of  the  only  two  independent  publications,  both 
exceedingly  brief,  that  ever  proceeded  from  his  pen.  Mr.  Banks  was  now  nearly  at  the  height  of  his 
public  reputation,  and  enjoyed  a  general  celebrity.  He  was  elected  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  of  all  the 
most  emiuent  bodies  of  a  similar  character  in  Europe ;  had  the  honour  of  becoming  personally  known  to 
the  King,  and  mingled  largely  in  society,  as  well  of  the  great  and  gay  as  of  the  scientific ;  purchased  an 
extensive  library,  arranged  a  museum,  and  engaged  in  much  foreign  correspondence.  He  now  added 
gardening  and  husbandry  to  his  studies,  and  became  a  party  iu  an  undertaking  for  draining  fens  in 
Lincolnshire,  by  the  result  of  which  he  nearly  doubled  the  value  of  his  own  estates. 

In  1777,  Sir  John  Pringle  resigned  the  chair  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  Mr.  Banks  was  chosen 
President.  This  election  was  followed  by  great  heats  and  animosities.  The  mathematicians  and 
naturalists  appeared  in  hostile  array  against  each  other.  Horsley,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  the  powerful 
leader  of  the  former,  assailed  the  new  President  with  vehemence  ;  declared  his  contempt  for  the  pursuits 
aud  attainments  of  the  man  who  was  thus  placed  in  the  chair  that  had  been  once  filled  by  the  illustrious 
Newton.  The  sourness  of  political  party  mingled  itself  with  these  bickerings,  and  completed  the  discord. 
Banks,  however,  finally  triumphed,  and  held  the  office  for  the  many  remaining  years  of  his  life. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Banks  natural  history  was  anything  but  a  barren 
science ;  and  that  neither  mathematics  nor  chemistry  possess  a  more  practical,  though  perhaps  a  more 
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diversified,  bearing  than  that  science.  Every  thought  of  Banks  was  practical ;  it  tended  everywhere  and 
always  to  the  application  of  the  physical  commodities  of  nature  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition,  and 
the  multiplication  of  the  physical  resources,  of  mankind;  and  there  is  perhaps  ample  ground  for 
venturing  on  the  assertion,  that  it  was  the  kindred  temper  of  the  reigning  Sovereign  of  his  time  which 
raised  him  to  the  presidency  of  the  Eoyal  Society.  The  strong  and  practical  good  sense  of  George  the  Third 
delighted  in  the  possession  of  a  subject  who,  zealous  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  aimed,  if  not  alone 
yet  pre-eminently,  to  apply  that  knowledge  to  the  benefit  of  his  country  and  of  mankind.  "When  he 
visited  the  South  Seas,  and  beheld  their  valuable  production,  the  bread-fruit,  he  instantly  determined  to 
introduce  it  into  the  parallel  climate  of  the  "West  Indies.  In  Iceland,  his  mind  was  not  engrossed  by 
pursuits  of  curiosity,  but  he  pondered  on  the  means  of  benefiting  its  people,  and  communicated  with 
success  the  results  to  the  Danish  Court.  "When  at  home,  he  turned  the  attention  of  government  to  the 
settlement  and  improvement  of  New  South  Wales.  "With  him  botany  and  zoology  were  but  the  hand- 
maids of  husbandry  and  horticulture ;  he  tilled,  he  planted,  he  bred,  and  he  became  the  inventor  of 
improvements  in  the  implements  of  the  farm  and  the  garden. 

So  early  as  the  third  of  June,  1781,  he  had  been  created  a  Baronet;  on  the  first  of  July,  1795,  he 
was  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  ;  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  1797,  was, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  many,  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  It  is  strange  that  towards  the  conclusion  of 
his  life,  and  after  having  accepted  with  infinite  satisfaction  these  aristocratic  distinctions,  that  he  should 
have  suddenly  become  an  admirer  of  the  institutions  and  manners  of  revolutionary  France.  Very  early 
in  the  year  1802,  the  French  Academy,  which  had  lately,  in  the  rage  for  general  change,  assumed  the 
name  of  "the  National  Institute,"  sent  him  a  diploma,  constituting  him  a  foreign  associate  of  their  body 
He  received  this  compliment  with  rapture,  and  instantly  acknowledged  it  by  a  letter,  in  which  he 
addressed  his  new  brethren  with  unnecessary  expressions  of  complacency.  "To  be,"  says  he,  "elected 
to  be  an  associate  of  the  first  literary  society  in  the  world,  surpasses  my  most  ambitious  hopes ;  and  I 
cannot  be  too  grateful  towards  a  society  which  has  conferred  upon  me  this  honour,  and  towards  a  nation 
of  which  it  is  the  literary  representative  ;  a  nation  which,  during  the  most  frightful  convulsions  of  the 
late  terrible  revolution,  never  ceased  to  possess  my  esteem,"  &c. 

This  letter  was  soon  animadverted  on  by  his  old  censor,  Bishop  Horseley,  under  the  signature  of 
"  Misogallus,"  which  that  Prelate  took  no  pains  to  disown,  with  a  severity  which  fell  nothing  short  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  earlier  critics  and  disputants.  Let  a  few  lines  from  the  commencement  of  it  serve  as  a 
sample  of  the  whole  : — "  Supposing  your  acceptance  of  the  nomination  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
your  dignity,  which,  however,  I  deny,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  first  and  concluding  parts  of 
your  letter,  which  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  acknowledgment,  but  the 
intermediate  part  is  highly  reprehensible.  It  is  replete  with  sentiments  which  are  a  compound  of 
scurrility,  disloyalty,  and  falsehood — sentiments  which  ought  never  to  be  conceived  by  an  English  heart, 
never  written  by  an  English  hand,  and  least  of  all,  by  yours,  distinguished  as  you  are  by  repeated  (out  of 
respect  to  his  Majesty,  I  will  not  say  unmerited)  marks  of  Royal  favour,  and  elevated  to  a  station  in 
which  the  country  may  be  excused  for  looking  up  to  you  as  the  jealous  guardian,  and  not  the  betrayer, 
of  its  literary  credit." 

Sir  Joseph  continued,  however,  to  be  annually  re-elected  to  the  chair  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  to 
live  amidst  the  cultivation  of  his  favourite  branches  of  science,  remaining,  till  his  death,  the  centre  of  all 
communication  regarding  them,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  Notwithstanding  his  vigorous  health  and 
bodily  activity,  he  became  in  his  latter  years  a  pitiable  sufferer  from  the  gout.  He  appeared,  while 
presiding  in  the  chair  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  to  be  in  the  fullest  health  and  strength,  but,  on  rising  from 
his  seat,  it  appeared  that  his  body  was  bent  nearly  double.  He  used,  however,  with  some  success,  the 
medicine  of  an  empiric,  till,  as  he  used  to  say,  he  had  exhausted  all  its  virtues.  He  died  on  the 
nineteenth  of  June,  in  the  year  1820,  leaving  no  issue. 
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This  distinguished  offioei  was   the  second  son  of  Swynfen  Jervis,   Borri  ter-at-law,  ( 
Admiralty,  and  Auditor  of  G-reenwioh  Hospital.      I1  was  th  i  of  bis  father  t"  educate  him  for  bis 

ow n  profession,  but,  owing  probably  in  bis  connexion  with  the  Admiralty,  he  was  induced  in  enter  b 
in  the  navy,  a1  the  early  age  of  leu  years.      lie  .sailed  some  time  after  in  W 

Indies,  and  in  17.*>.~>  obtained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  and  was  taken,  under  tin-  patronage  of  I      I 
Saunders,  to  the  Mediterranean.      In   L757  he  was  appointed  to  act  in  command  of  the   Experiment^  of 
twentj  guns,  during  an  illness  of  Sir  John  Straohan,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  engage  a  Mooi 
zebeck  of  superior  force  in  an  action  which  gained  him  much  honour.      In   L759,  having  resumed 
station  as   Lieutenant  under  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  he  sailed  with  that  celebrated  commander  to   I 
successful  attaek  o\'  Quebec,  and,  for  Ins  good  conduct  in  that  memorable  service,  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  Porcupine  sloop,  and,  on  his  return  to  England,  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Post-Captain. 
Main  years  of  peace  succeeded,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  he  received  in   !7<  i   the 
command  of  the  Poudroyant,  of  eighty  guns;  was  employed  in  the  British  channel,  to  keep  iu  check  the 
cruisers  of  OUT  revolted  colonies  ;   and,  when  hostilities  commenced  with  France,  shared  in  the  action   oil' 
TJshant,  as  one  of  the  seconds  to  Admiral   Keppel.       In  April,  L7S2,  while  one  of  the  advanced  squadron 
of  Admiral  Barrington,  the  Poudroyant  had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  to  action  the    I'  _  ise,  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  one  of  the  stemmost  ships  of  the  enemy,  which  was  long  defended  with  great  bravery,  in  face 
of  the  whole  English  fleet,  till  the  French  captain  was  compelled   to  surrender  to  superior  force,  and  for 
this  service  Captain  Jervis  was  rewarded  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath.     In  the  same  year  he  accompanied 
Lord  Howe  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  partook  in  his  action  with  the  combined  fleet  of  the  enemy. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Euglaud,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  the  following  year,  he  was  elected  to 
represent  the  borough  of  North  Yarmouth  in  Parliament,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  whig 
politics  of  that  period,  and  considerably  increased  his  reputation  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  engaged 
iu  all  discussions  relating  to  his  pi'ofession.  In  1787  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Bear  Admiral  of 
the  Blue,  and  upon  the  armament  of  1790,  he  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Prince  George,  of  ninety  guns. 
Upon  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  in  1793,  he  was  one  of  the  first  officers  called 
iuto  active  service,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  naval  force  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to 
co-operate  with  the  army  under  Sir  Charles,  afterwards  Lord,  Grey,  in  reducing  the  French  colonies. 
Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  and  Guadaloupe,  fell  successively  into  their  possession  in  the  spring  of  1791,  with 
scarcely  any  loss  to  the  captors.  For  this  service  the  two  commanders  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament, 
but  scarcely  had  the  vote  passed,  when  such  heavy  charges  were  preferred  by  the  "West  India  merchants 
against  them,  that  the  government  deemed  it  prudent  to  submit  their  conduct  to  the  investigation  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  inquiry  excited  great  clamour,  and  very  warm  and  animated  debates.  The 
captors  were  charged  with  seizing  private  property,  and  levying  contributions,  and,  though  the  articles  of 
accusation  were  finally  negatived  by  a  considerable  majority,  much  unpopularity  continued  to  adhere 
to  them. 

Sir  John  Jervis  having  returned  to  England,  he  was  appointed,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1793, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  proceeded,  in  the  Victory,  to  discharge  that  duty  off 
Corsica  in  January  following.  It  was  now  that  the  talents  of  this  able  officer  were  to  be  exercised,  and 
the  resources  of  his  active  mind  displayed,  under  circumstances  of  no  common  difficulty.      The  British 
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fleet  on  that  station  had  hitherto  gained  little  credit  by  ita  operations.  The  French  had  at  Toulon 
twenty  sail  of  the  line  ready  to  put  to  sea,  while  the  force  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  John  Jervis 
scarcely  exceeded  half  that  number.  The  aspect  of  all  public  affairs,  abroad  and  at  home,  was  dark  and 
lowering,  and  the  English  ministry  were  beset  with  great  political  difficulties,  as  well  as  by  financial 
embarrassments.  In  their  instructions  to  the  Admiral  he  was  directed  to  "  guard  against  the  junction  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  ;  to  protect  the  territories  of  our  Portuguese  ally  ;  to  provide  against  any 
attack  on  Gibraltar  ;  and  to  counteract  any  design  of  invading  England  or  Ireland."  In  consequence  of 
the  rapid  successes,  at  this  critical  juncture,  of  the  French  armies,  Corsica  was  held  only  by  the  power  of 
the  sword.  It  had  become  necessary  to  concentrate  our  naval  forces,  and  the  British  Government  having 
determined  to  abandon  that  important  island,  this  delicate  service  was  intrusted  by  Sir  John  Jervis  to 
Nelson,  whom  he  now  met  at  St.  Fiorenzo  Bay,  and  was  delighted  to  find  all  his  prepossessions  in  favour 
of  that  extraordinary  man  fully  confirmed  by  this  personal  acquaintance  with  his  merits.  Leaving  some 
of  the  most  active  frigates  to  watch  Leghorn  and  Genoa,  and  to  keep  open  a  communication  with  the 
Austrian  army  of  Wurmser,  he  appointed  a  rich  convoy  from  Smyrna  to  rendezvous  at  St.  Fiorenzo,  and, 
directing  each  of  his  line-of-battle  ships  to  take  one  of  them  in  tow,  he  thus  proceeded  with  his  slender 
force,  expecting  every  moment  to  fall  in  with  the  combined  fleet  of  the  enemy,  but  at  length  happily 
reached  Gibraltar,  with  his  convoy,  in  safety.  In  the  meantime  the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
had  been  greatly  reduced  by  losses  at  sea,  as  well  as  by  a  detachment  of  six  ships  of  the  line,  sent  under 
Admiral  Mann  in  pursuit  of  the  French  squadron  of  Richery.  These  circumstances  had  so  weakened  the 
force  commanded  by  Sir  John  Jervis,  that,  on  reaching  Lisbon,  he  could  collect  no  more  than  nine  sail  of 
the  line  to  oppose  to  three  of  the  enemy's  fleets  which  were  expected  to  put  to  sea.  He  resolved  never- 
theless to  proceed  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  he  expected  to  receive  reinforcements,  as  well  as  to  take  a 
favourable  position  to  watch  the  advance  of  either  of  the  hostile  fleets,  hoping  thus  to  strike  a  blow 
before  the  junction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  forces  should  compel  him  to  quit  his  station. 

Owing  to  baffling  winds,  he  was  unable  to  reach  Cape  St.  Vincent  till  the  sixth  of  February,  1797, 
when  he  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  being  joined  by  Admiral  Parker,  with  five  fresh  ships  from  England  ; 
and  on  the  eleventh  he  was  further  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Nelson,  in  the  Minerve  frigate,  who 
haviug  been  chased  two  days  before  by  a  part  of  the  Spanish  fleet  from  Carthagena,  brought  him  certain 
tidings  of  their  approach  ;  Nelson  immediately  removed  his  broad  pendant  to  his  own  ship,  the  Captain, 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  late  governor  of  Corsica  for  the  English,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  thence, 
requested  that  the  frigate  which  was  destined  to  convey  him  and  his  suite  to  England,  should  be  detained, 
that  he  might  be  gratified  with  a  sight  of  the  expected  engagement.  In  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth, 
the  headmost  ships  of  the  enemy  were  clearly  descried  by  the  look-out  frigates,  and  the  dawn  of  the 
memorable  morning  of  St.  Valentine  opened  a  splendid  scene  to  our  gallant  countrymen.  Every  heart 
was  animated  with  the  prospect  of  victory,  and  felt  that  he  who  "  outstood  the  conflict,  and  came  safe 
home,  would  stand  on  tiptoe  when  the  day  was  mentioned,  and  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Valentine." 

The  whole  Spanish  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Don  Josef  Cordova,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  ships 
of  the  line  and  ten  frigates,  were  now  seen  advancing :  the  British  prepared  to  meet  them  with  fifteen 
ships,  and  four  frigates.  Sir  John  Jervis  was  well  aware  of  the  responsibility  of  engaging  them  with  a 
force  so  inferior ;  but,  as  he  stated  in  his  public  despatch,  "  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's  arms,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  in  those  seas,  required  a  considerable  degree  of  enterprise."  Seeing  the  ships 
of  his  opponent  much  scattered,  he  instantly  perceived  his  advantage,  and,  determining  to  pass  between 
them,  made  the  signal  accordingly.  The  action  began  a  little  before  noon ;  Captain  Troubridge,  in  the 
Culloden,  leading  the  fleet  with  his  accustomed  gallantry,  and  opening  his  fire  on  the  enemy's  ships  to 
windward  as  he  passed.  The  rest  of  the  British  line  following  in  close  order,  and  tacking  in  succession, 
stood  along  the  weather  division,  and  thus  effectually  prevented  those  to  leeward  from  taking  part  in  the 
engagement.  The  headmost  ships  of  the  English  fleet  thus  bore  the  brunt  of  the  action ;  but  Nelson, 
ever  on  the  watch  for  glory,  though  stationed  in  the  rear,  kept  his  eye,  as  they  bore  down,  on  the  Spanish 
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ships  to  Leeward,  resolvi  d  to  fru  trate  hie  purpose,  even  al  the  ri  k  of  his  own  cotnn 
the  order  of  sailing,     Instantly  quitting  the  line,  lie  stoerod  dirocf  for  the  Admiral's  ship,  t 

Trinidad,  with  wbioh  he  was  soon  hotly  ongaged,  receiving  ;ii  the  same  ti the  fire  of  two  thn 

near  her.     No  sooner  did  our  leading  ships  perceive   Nel   m's  critical  position,  than  bis  old  fi         , 
Troubridge  and  Collingwood,  with  others,  carried  :ill  sail  to  Ins  support.     Bj  this  time,  however,  bis  i 
was  so  disabled  that  she  fell  alongside  the  Ban  Nioholas  of  eighty  guns,  which  N> 
and  passing  from  her  into  the  San  Josef,  of  an  hundred  and  twelve,  carried  both  I  in  hand. 

Meanwhile  two  others  bad  struck  their  colours  j  most  of  those  wbiob  wore  already  beaten  bad  fallen 
Leeward;  and  the  viotory  was  evidently  gained;  still  several  of  the  Spanish  ships  which  had  m>t  suffered 
in  the  aotion  kepi  together,  presenting  aformidable  front;  and  as  the  daj  was  now  far  spent,  Jen 
judged  it  prudent  to  cover  bis  own  crippled  ships,  and  secure  the  prizes  in  bis  p  >n,  and,  therefore, 

threw  out  the  signal  to  his  fleet  to  bring  to.    Some  of  the  Spaniards  made  a  show  of  further  defence,  but 

soon  follow  ml  the  living  ships,  and  left  their  eaptured  comrades  to  their  fate. 

In  this  important  victory  the  disparity  of  force  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  great  want  of 
seamanship  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards.  The  British  Admiral  fell  in  with  their  fleet  so  scattered  and 
confused,  that  a  glance  of  his  penetrating  eye  enabled  him  to  choose  a  mode  of  attack  which  at  once 
disarmed  them  o(  all  the  advantage  of  superior  numbers;  and  so  effectually  was  this  manoeuvre  accom- 
plished, that  the  great  blow  was  struck  by  little  more  than  half  his  own  force,  of  which  the  return  of 
killed  and  wounded  in  our  fleet,  though  not  always  a  just  criterion,  aflbrded  in  this  case  ample  evidence. 
The  victory  of  St.  Vincent  was  achieved  at  a  moment  of  peculiar  anxiety  to  the  British  Councils, 
as  may  indeed  be  inferred  from  the  extraordinary  measure  of  gratitude  lavished  on  the  victors  :  of  these, 
Sir  John  Jervis  was  at  once  raised  from  the  station  of  a  commoner  to  the  degree  of  an  Earl,  with  an 
annual  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds,  while  proportionate  honours  were  bestowed  on  the  principal 
officers  of  the  fleet.  Considerable  dissatisfaction,  however,  was  felt  among  them  when  they  were 
informed  of  the  total  silence  of  the  Admiral's  despatch  respecting  the  individual  merits  of  those  who 
most  distinguished  themselves  on  the  occasion.  Even  Nelson  was  not  named ;  though  in  his  Lordship's 
private  letter  to  Earl  Spencer,  who  then  presided  over  the  Admiralty,  he  stated  that  "  Commodore 
Nelson  took  the  lead  on  the  larboard  tack,  and  contributed  much  to  the  fortune  of  the  day."  A  more 
explicit  acknowledgment  of  his  heroic  conduct  was  conveyed  in  the  following  letter  to  their  mutual  friend, 
Captain  Locker,  to  whom  Nelson  owed  his  first  introduction  to  the  writer : — 

'  Victory,  Lagos  Bay,  ISth  Feb.  1797. 

"  My  Dear  Locker, — I  know  you  will  be  desirous  of  a  line  from  me,  and,  though  I  have  not  time 
to  give  you  anything  like  detail,  I  cannot  resist  telling  you  that  your  eleve,  Commodore  Nelson,  received 
the  swords  of  the  commanders  of  a  first-rate,  and  eighty-gun  ship,  of  the  enemy  on  their  respective 
quarter-decks.  As  you  will  probably  see  Mrs.  Parker,  give  my  love  to  her,  although  unknown  ;  and 
say  that  the  junction  of  her  husband,  with  the  squadron  under  his  command,  I  must  ever  consider  as  the 
happiest  event  of  my  life.     Say  everything  kind  to  your  young  men,  and  be  assured, 

"  I  am  ever  truly  yours, 

"  Joh>-  Jervis." 

"  Lt.-Governor  Locker,  Greenwich  Hospital." 

The  Spanish  fleet  having  reached  Cadiz  on  the  third  of  March,  he  commenced  a  close  blockade  of 
that  port,  and,  while  so  employed,  the  mutinous  spirit  which  had  broken  out  among  the  seamen  in 
England  was  communicated  to  his  fleet,  but  the  promptitude  and  vigour  with  which  he  at  once  grappled 
with  it,  soon  quelled  those  symptoms  of  disaffection  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  destroy  our  whole 
maritime  strength  at  home.  The  execution  of  a  few  of  the  most  rebellious  spirits  completely  restored 
subordination,  of  which  Earl  St.  Vincent  was  ever  a  severe  observer.  As  the  most  effectual  means  of 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  seamen,  the  Admiral,  finding  the  Spaniards  not  disposed  to  put  to  sea, 
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directed  Nelson  to  bombard  them  at  their  anchorage  ;  and,  some  weeks  after,  detached  him,  with  a  small 
squadron,  to  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  to  seize  three  register  ships,  laden  with  an  immense  treasure  from 
Mexico  :  but  the  Spanish  governor,  apprised  of  the  design,  repelled  the  attack  with  great  gallantry,  and 
Nelson  and  many  of  his  brave  followers  were  wounded,  and  driven  back  to  their  ships  with  great  loss. 

The  eventful  year  of  1798  opened  with  the  formidable  expedition  to  Egypt,  which  had  long  been 
preparing  at  Toulon,  and  the  destination  of  which  had  baffled  to  the  very  last  the  anxious  conjectures  of 
the  British  ministry.  Nelson,  who  by  his  former  services  had  so  justly  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
Earl,  having  now  recovered  of  his  wound,  rejoined  him  at  this  time  from  England,  and  was  immediately 
dispatched,  under  the  express  injunction  of  Earl  Spencer,  with  three  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  to 
watch  the  enemy's  motious  at  Toulon ;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  expected  reinforcements  from  England, 
his  squadron  was  augmented  with  ten  more  ships,  the  elite  of  the  fleet,  to  enable  him  to  cope  with  the 
French,  wheresoever  their  course  might  be  directed,  himself  meanwhile  being  charged  to  give  his  whole 
attention  to  those  operations  without  the  Mediterranean  which  more  nearly  concerned  the  public  safety 
at  home.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  wisdom  of  this  selection,  which  gave  much  umbrage 
to  Nelson's  seniors  in  the  fleet,  was  fully  proved  by  the  subsequent  victory  of  the  Nile,  which  not  only 
as  a  naval  achievement,  but  in  its  political  consequences,  proved  one  of  the  most  important  events  of 
the  war. 

The  health  of  Lord  St.  Vincent  being  much  affected  by  tiie  laborious  and  anxious  services  intrusted 
to  his  direction,  he  returned  to  England  in  the  following  year,  and,  being  thus  recruited,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  Channel  fleet  in  1800.  The  change  of  administration  which  presently 
followed  brought  into  power  many  of  those  political  friends  with  whom  he  had  steadily  acted  in 
Parliament,  and  he  was  included  in  the  new  government  by  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty. 
During  the  period  in  which  he  held  that  important  station,  he  devoted  indefatigable  attention  to  the 
reformation  of  the  civil  department  of  the  navy,  and  for  this  object  obtained  a  commission  of  inquiry, 
under  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  for  the  more  effectual  investigation  of  those  abuses  of  which  loud 
complaints  had  been  made ;  and,  though  the  manner  in  which  these  measures  were  pursued  was  not 
wholly  free  from  error  or  injustice,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  naval  service  derived  important 
advantages  from  the  rigorous,  and  indeed  unpopular,  proceedings  which  were  instituted. 

On  the  return  to  power  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  180i,  the  Earl  retired  from  the  ministry;  and,  in  1806, 
resumed  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and,  hoisting  the  union  flag  on  board  of  the  Hibernia, 
proceeded  to  make  off  Ushant  that  vigorous  disposition  of  the  force  under  his  orders  which  proved  the 
unimpaired  vigour  of  his  mind.  His  health,  however,  failing,  he  finally  resigned  his  command  in 
February,  1807,  and  thenceforward  but  rarely  engaged  even  in  the  political  duties  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
He  had  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  favour  of  George  the  Fourth,  and,  as  a  special  mark  of  Royal 
distinction,  received,  in  1821,  a  commission  appointing  him  an  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  In  the  following 
summer  his  Lordship  took  the  occasion  of  the  King's  embarkation  for  Scotland  to  pay  his  duty  to  his 
Sovereign  on  board  the  Royal  yacht,  off  Greenwich.  This  was  his  last  appearance  in  public,  though  he 
enjoyed  remarkable  vigour  of  understanding  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  which  occurred  at  his  seat  of 
Rochetts,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  1823,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  Earl  of  St.  Vincent  married,  after  a  courtship  of  thirty  years,  his  first  cousin,  Martha,  daughter 
of  Lord  Chief  Baron  Parker,  in  default  of  issue  by  whom  his  dignities  of  Earl  and  Baron  became  extinct, 
but  that  of  Viscount  St.  Vincent,  of  Meaford,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  which  had  been  granted  to 
him  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  1801,  devolved,  by  virtue  of  a  special  remainder,  on  his  nephew, 
"William  Henry  Ricketts  (son  of  his  second  surviving  sister,  and  of  her  husband  William  Henry 
Rieketts,  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica),  by  whose  next  brother,  Edward,  it  is  now  enjoyed. 
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SECOND  BAJRL  OF  LIVBEPOOL, 

\V  \s  the  eldest  son  of  Charles,  firsl    Barl,  by  his  first   Lady,  Amelia,  daughter  of  William   Watts,  E  q. 
lie  was  born  on  the  seventh  of  June,  1770,  and  became,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  one  of  the  pupils  of  : 
Charter  Souse.      Ai   the  fitting  period  he  was  matriculated  of  Chrisl  Church  College,  Oxford.      II 
father  formed  the  determination  of  engaging  hi*  won  in  the  career  of  politics,  and  with  this  new  bad 
direoted  his  attention  less  to  the  ordinary  subjects  of  academical  study  than  to  the  acquisition  of  that 
description  of  knowledge  which  mighl  best  subserve  the  pursuits  to  which  be  was  destined. 

lie  left  the  University  al  an  earlier  age  than  usual,  and  commenced  a  tour  through  the  continental 
cities  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  actual  condition.     He  was  at    Paris  when 
the  French   Revolution  first  broke  out,  ami  was  an  eve-witness  to  the  destruction  of  the   Bastile.     In 
1790  In-  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Bye,  but  he  did  not  take  his  seat  until    L791. 
His    first    speech    in    Parliament    was    delivered   in   the    debate   occasioned   by    Mr.    Whitbivad's    motion 
respecting  the  armament  then  threatened  by  the  crafty   Empress  of  Russia.     The  knowledge  of  the 
Bubject  under  discussion   he  then  displayed,  made  a  favourable  impression  on   the  House  of  Commons, 
and  prepared  the   members  to  look  upon  him  ns  one  of  the  most  promising  men   for  public,  business  in 
Parliament.     In  December,   1702,  while  .Mr.   Pitt  was  absent  from  his  post,  Mr.  Fox  brought  on   his 
proposition  for  sending  an  ambassador  to  treat  with  the  executive  government  of  France.     Mr.  Jenkinson 
opposed  that  motion  with  so  much   spirit,  as  to  call  forth   the  warm  approbation  of  Mr.  Burke.      From 
this   period  be  spoke  frequently,  and  by  his  accuracy,  aud  the  extent  of  his  information,  his  aptitude  for 
business,  and  the  punctuality   with  which   he  discharged   bis   duties,  gained  an  importance  and  credit 
which  he  maintained  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  1793  he  was  appointed  to  a  place  at  the  India  Board,  and  about  the  same  time  received  a 
commission  as  Colonel  of  the  Cinque  Ports  Fencible  Cavalry.  In  March,  1795,  he  was  married  to  Lady 
Louisa  Theodosia  Harvey,  third  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol.  During  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  he 
was  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  useful  adherents  of  that  statesman.  J I  is  eloquence  was  rather  calcu- 
lated to  convince  the  understanding  than  to  warm  the  fancy  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  aud 
although  he  displayed  less  violence  in  debate  than  some  of  his  contemporaries,  his  manner  was  not 
without  fire,  and  even  vehemence,  when  the  occasion  justified  the  display  of  extraordinary  energy. 

In  1790,  his  father  having  been  created  Earl  of  Liverpool,  lie  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
and  in  1799  the  office  of  Master  Worker  of  the  Mint  was  conferred  on  him.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Pitt  in  1S01,  he  succeeded  Lord  Grenville  in  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Warm 
and  earnest  as  he  had  been  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  he  was  not  the  less  sensible  of  the  advantages 
of  peace,  or  less  zealous  in  bis  endeavours  to  establish  it  upon  honourable  terms  when  that  became 
practicable.  In  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
actors ;  aud  in  a  speech  which  he  made  in  defence  of  that  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  proved 
himself  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators,  at  a  period  when  Parliamentary  eloquence  was  more 
assiduously  cultivated,  and  had  produced  more  brilliant  displays,  than  at  any  earlier  or  later  time. 

In  November,  ]  803,  he  was  summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  took  his  seat  in  virtue  of 
his  father's  barony.  The  position  of  the  administration  at  this  period  became  difficult  and  embarrassing. 
The  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  the  violence  of  the  opposition,  to  which  Mr.  Pitt  added  the  weight  of 
his  great  talents  and  influence,  rendered  a  change  of  government  inevitable,  and  in  April  1801,  Lord 
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Hawkesbury  resigned  bi3  office.  On  tbe  formation  of  a  new  administration  by  Mr.  Pitt,  bis  Lordsbip 
received  the  seals  of  tbe  Home  Department,  and  continued  to  fill  that  office,  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  1800,  put  an  end  to  the  Ministry  of  which  he  was  at  the  head. 

In  April,  1807,  a  new  Ministry  being  formed,  Lord  Hawkesbury  was  again  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1808,  he  became  Earl  of  Liverpool. 
In  the  following  year,  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Castlcreagh  of  their  respective 
posts,  Lord  Liverpool  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  administration  by  engaging  the  support  and 
co-operation  of  Lords  Grey  and  Grrenville.  His  overtures  were,  however,  met  by  a  refusal  on  tbe  part 
of  these  noblemen  to  take  any  share  in  the  Ministry  constituted  as  it  then  was ;  and  Lord  Liverpool, 
therefore,  took  upon  himself  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  "War,  more  from  a  sense  of  the  duty  he  owed  his 
country  and  his  sovereign,  than  from  any  personal  desire  to  assume  that  onerous  office.  In  1812,  the 
lamented  death  of  Mr.  Perceval  compelled  him  to  accept  the  principal  direction  of  the  public  affairs ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  been  offered  to  the  Marquis  of  "Wellesley  and 
to  Lord  Grenville,  and  had  been  refused  by  them,  that  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  induced  to  undertake  its 
arduous  duties. 

From  that  period  till  the  year  1827,  be  continued  to  occupy  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  with  such 
undeviating  rectitude,  as  ensured  him  universal  respect.  Of  his  personal  history  little  can  be  said.  A 
life  devoted  with  indefatigable  assiduity  to  the  performance  of  public  duties,  and  of  which  every  day  and 
almost  every  hour  is  occupied  by  business  of  an  urgent  and  engrossing  nature,  leaves  no  leisure  for  the 
events  which  mark  the  course  of  men  less  eminent  and  less  usefully  employed,  but  more  exposed  to 
ordinary  accidents  and  vicissitudes.  The  consistent  opposition  which  he  offered  to  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  to  be  admitted  to  share  in  the  civil  power,  exposed  him  to  the  accusation  of  being  prejudiced 
and  narrow-minded,  a  charge  which  has  as  little  foundation  as  most  of  the  other  accusations  brought 
against  him.  On  all  occasions  where  toleration  and  indulgence  could  be  exercised,  without  the  infringe- 
ment of  constitutional  principles,  he  proved  abundantly  that  the  spirit  of  charity  and  liberality  which 
governed  his  private  life  influenced  his  public  conduct.  He  believed  conscientiously  that  the  Catholics 
couid  not  be  safely  admitted  to  the  power  they  claimed ;  if  it  were  an  error,  it  was  one  which  he  shared 
with  many  other  illustrious  and  virtuous  men. 

His  incessant  application  to  the  duties  of  his  office  impaired  his  health,  and  brought  on  severe  bodily 
suffering,  under  which  he  at  length  totally  sunk.  On  the  seventeenth  of  February,  1827,  his  servant,  on 
entering  the  library  at  Fife  House,  found  him  lying  senseless,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  which  he  had 
just  opened.  It  was  too  evident  that  he  had  been  struck  with  apoplexy,  which  had  not  only  greatly 
affected  hi3  bodily  strength,  but  had  incapacitated  him  from  any  mental  exertion.  He  was  removed 
shortly  afterwards  to  bis  residence  at  Combe  Wood,  in  Surrey,  where,  after  some  time,  a  partial  recovery 
gave  hopes  of  his  being  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  faculties.  These  hopes  were,  however,  not 
realised ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  December,  1829,  his  life,  which  had  been  wholly  devoted  to  the  public 
service,  terminated. 

It  has  seldom  been  the  lot  of  any  statesman  to  be  as  generally  esteemed  as  Lord  Liverpool.  Pie 
owed  the  eminence  he  attained  not  so  much  to  any  brilliant  talent  as  to  the  solid  judgment,  the  extensive 
knowledge,  and  the  untiring  industry  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  public  business.  For  the 
universal  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  men  of  all  parties,  he  was  indebted  alone  to  the  firmness  and 
rectitude  of  his  political  conduct,  and  to  that  purity  of  character  which  gave  weight  and  authority  to  the 
measures  he  brought  forward.  His  private  life  was  consistent  with  the  reputation  he  maintained  in 
public ;  bis  death  was  lamented  by  all  who  came  within  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance ;  and  as  he  was 
carried  to  the  grave,  the  genuine  grief  of  the  assemblage  of  humble  mourners  who  followed  his  corpse, 
bore  testimony  to  tbe  impression  which  his  extensive  charities  and  constant  benevolence  bad  made  upon 
their  minds. 
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Thi  genealogy  >>!'  this  eminent  writer  may  be  traced  up  to  lome  of  the  moil  ancient  and  distinguiahed 
families  of  bhe  oounty  winch  gave  him  birth  ;  but  the  reputation  which  he  achieved  In  the  force  of  hit 
own  genius  may  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  mil  km-  as  the  founder  of  a  family,  than  as  the  inheritor  of  the 
obscure  glories  of  a  bygone  race.  His  father  was  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh  ;  his  mother  was 
the  daughter- of  Dr.  John  Rutherford,  a  physician  of  the  same  city,  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  hum  on 
the  fifteenth  of  August,  1771.     In  his  second  year  he  received  a  hurt  which  produced  a  slight  hut 

inourahle  lameness.      After  having  received  some  preliminary  instruction  at  a  private  academy,  he  en 
the  Bigh  School  of  Edinburgh,  and,  although  his  progress  there  was  not  so  extraordinary  as  to  give  any 
promise   of  the   talents   which   ho  afterwards   displayed,   Ids  skill   in   story-telling,  and   his  love   of  the 
marvellous  and  romantic,  are  said  to  have  distinguished  him  from  his  companions. 

In  1788  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  but  tho  state  of  his  health,  which  was  at  this  time 
so  extremely  delicate  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  he  had  a  tendency  to  consumption,  prevented  him  from 
applying  closely  to  the  exercises  of  tho  college,  or  attaining  any  eminence  among  his  competitors. 
The  most  authentic  particulars  of  his  life  are  to  bo  gathered  from  the  anecdotes  and  observations  he  has 
scattered  over  his  works,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  relate  them  with  greater  force  and  interest  than 
are  contained  in  his  own  words.  To  the  confinement  occasioned  by  his  early  illness  he  has  ascribed  the 
acquisition  of  that  tone  of  thought,  and  taste  for  narrative,  which  marked  all  his  future  literary  efforts. 
"My  indisposition,"  he  says,  "  arose,  in  part  at  least,  from  my  having  broken  a  blood-vessel,  and  motion 
and  speech  were  for  a  long  time  pronounced  dangerous.  For  several  weeks  I  was  confined  strictly  to  my 
bed,  during  which  time  I  was  not  allowed  to  speak  above  a  whisper ;  to  eat  more  than  a  spoonful  or  two 
of  boiled  rice;  or  to  have  more  covering  than  one  thin  counterpane.  "When  the  reader  is  informed  that  I 
was  at  this  time  a  growing  youth,  with  the  spirits,  appetite,  and  impatience  of  fifteen,  and  suffered 
greatly  under  the  severe  regimen  which  the  repeated  return  of  my  disorder  rendered  indispensable,  he 
will  not  be  surprised  that  I  was  abandoned  to  my  own  discretion,  as  far  as  reading  (my  sole  amusement) 
was  concerned  ;  and  still  less  so  that  I  abused  the  indulgence  which  left  my  time  so  much  at  my  own 
disposal.  There  was  at  this  time  a  circulating  library  at  Edinburgh,  founded,  I  believe,  by  the  celebrated 
Allan  Eamsay,  which,  besides  containing  a  most  respectable  collection  of  books  of  every  descriptiou,  was, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  peculiarly  rich  in  works  of  fiction.  It  exhibited  specimens  of  every  kind, 
from  the  romances  of  chivalry  and  the  ponderous  folios  of  Cyrus  and  Cassandra,  down  to  the  most 
approved  works  of  later  times.  I  was  plunged  into  this  great  ocean  of  reading  without  compass  or  pilot, 
and,  unless  when  some  one  had  the  charity  to  play  at  chess  with  me,  I  was  allowed  to  do  nothing  save 
read  from  morning  to  night.  I  was,  in  kindness  and  pity,  which  were  perhaps  erroneous,  however 
natural,  permitted  to  select  my  subjects  of  study  at  my  own  pleasure,  upon  the  same  principle  that  the 
humours  of  children  are  indulged  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  As  my  taste  and  appetite  were  indulged 
in  nothing  else,  I  indemnified  myself  by  becoming  a  glutton  of  books.  Accordingly,  I  believe  I  read 
almost  all  the  old  romances,  old  plays,  and  epic  poetry  in  that  formidable  collection,  and  no  doubt  was 
unconsciously  amassing  materials  for  the  task  in  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  be  so  much  employed." 
Recovering  from  this  indisposition,  his  constitution  acquired  remarkable  vigour,  his  frame  became  robust, 
and  he  grew  tall  of  stature.  The  time  for  selecting  a  profession  arrived  :  his  lameness  precluded  him 
from  following  the  dictates  of  his  inclination  by  entering  the  army,  and  he  therefore  devoted  himself  tc 
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the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  July,  1792,  when  in  his  twenty-first  year,  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  For 
several  years  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  although  his  practice  was,  as 
is  usual  in  the  earlier  stages  of  that  career,  extremely  limited. 

The  spirit  which  was  in  him  could  not,  however,  be  repressed,  and  although  he  had  too  much  pride, 
as  well  as  prudence,  wholly  to  trust  his  fortunes  to  the  precariousness  of  literary  exertions,  that  spirit 
gained  upon  him  by  degrees  so  slow,  and  yet  so  powerful,  that  he  was  at  length  won  over  wholly  by  its 
influence.  In  179G,  a  translation  of  Burger's  ballads  of  "  Leonora,"  and  the  "  Wild  Huntsman,"  were 
published  by  him  anonymously  ;  but  the  success  of  this  essay  was  by  no  means  such  as  to  induce  him  to 
repeat  the  experiment. 

In  December,  1797,  he  married  Miss  Charlotte  Carpenter,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  at  Lyons, 
with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at  the  watering-place  of  Gilsland,  in  Cumberland.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  received  the  appointment  of  Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  a  post  which  added  about  three 
hundred  pounds  a-year  to  his  income.  The  fascination  of  letters  had  now  gained  a  stronger  hold  of  him. 
The  failure  of  his  first  attempt  had  somewhat  stung  his  pride.  In  1799,  he  published  Goethe's  "  Goetz 
of  Berlichingen  ;"  composed  the  ballads  of"  Glenfinlas"  and  the  "Eve  of  St.  John,"  and  some  other 
ballads  which  appeared  in  Mr.  M.  G.  Lewis's  "Tales  of  Wonder,"  in  1801.  He  now  also  devoted 
himself  to  the  collection  and  illustration  of  those  romantic  productions  of  his  native  country,  which  he 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  the  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border."  The  reputation  of  Mr. 
Scott  was  greatly  raised  by  this  publication.  Its  success  was,  perhaps,  the  event  which  more  than  any 
other  determined  him  upon  addicting  himself  wholly  to  literary  pursuits.  He  had,  however,  other  reasons 
to  influence  his  resolution,  which  were  not  without  considerable  weight. 

"I  stood,"  he  says,  speaking  of  1803,  "personally  in  a  different  position  from  that  which  I  occupied 
when  I  first  dipped  my  desperate  pen  in  ink  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  my  profession.  I  had  been 
for  some  time  married  —  was  the  father  of  a  rising  family,  and,  though  fully  enabled  to  meet  the 
consequent  demands  upon  me,  it  was  my  duty  and  my  desire  to  place  myself  in  a  situation  which  would 
enable  me  to  make  honourable  provision  against  the  various  contingencies  of  life.  It  may  be  readily 
supposed  that  the  attempts  which  I  had  made  in  literature  had  been  unfavourable  to  my  success  at  the 
bar.  The  goddess  Themis  is  at  Edinburgh,  and  I  suppose  everywhere  else,  of  a  peculiarly  jealous 
disposition.  She  will  not  readily  consent  to  share  her  authority ;  and  sternly  demands  from  her  votaries? 
not  only  that  real  duty  be  carefully  attended  to  and  discharged,  but  that  a  certain  air  of  business  shall 
be  observed  even  in  the  midst  of  total  idleness.  The  reader  will  not  wonder  that  any  open  interference 
with  matters  of  light  literature  diminished  my  employment  in  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law ;  nor  did 
the  solicitors,  upon  whose  choice  the  counsel  takes  rank  in  his  profession,  do  me  less  than  justice  by 
regarding  others  among  my  contemporaries  as  fitter  to  discharge  the  duty  due  to  their  clients,  than  a 
young  man  who  was  taken  up  with  running  after  ballads,  whether  Teutonic  or  national.  My  profession 
aud  I,  therefore,  came  to  stand  nearly  upon  the  footing  which  honest  Slender  consoled  himself  with 
having  established  with  Mrs.  Anne  Page :  '  There  was  no  great  love  between  us  at  the  beginning,  and  it 
pleased  Heaven  to  decrease  it  on  further  acquaintance.'  I  became  sensible  that  the  time  was  come  when 
I  must  either  buckle  myself  resolutely  to  '  the  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  by  night,'  renouncing  all  the  Dalilahs 
of  my  imagination,  or  bid  adieu  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  hold  another  course." 

The  death  of  his  father  (which  had  happened  two  or  three  years  before),  the  consequent  increase  of 
his  income,  and  the  possession  of  his  office  of  sheriff,  made  his  pursuit  of  the  profession  of  the  law  no 
longer  absolutely  necessary.  His  connexion  held  out  every  reasonable  prospect  of  his  obtaining  some 
respectable  office ;  and  under  the  circumstances  he  has  detailed,  and  with  the  wise  and  honourable 
determination  that  "  literature  should  be  his  staff  but  not  his  crutch,  and  that  the  profits  of  his  labour, 
however  convenient  otherwise,  should  not  become  necessary  to  his  ordinary  expenses,"  he  bade  adieu  to 
the  character  of  barrister. 

"  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  which  was  published  in  1805,  was  the  first  original  production 
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The  diligence  with  which  be  pursued  the  occupation  be  bad  ehosen  proved,  at  least,  thai  neither 
indolenoe  aor  caprice  bad  any  share  in  winning  bira  to  it.  In  I ^< >< "»,  In-  published  a  collection  of  I 
smaller  original  poems.  In  1808,  appeared  bis  "Marroion,"  and  shortly  afterwards  an  edition  of 
Dryden,  in  eighteen  volumes,  with  vexj  copious  ami  interesting  notes,  a  work  trhieh  bad  filled  up  the 
intervals  not  devoted  to  tin-  duties  of  Ins  ofloe  or  bis  poetical  labours.  Tin'  public  opinion  l> 
unequivocally  pronounced  upon  tin'  worth  of  these  works,  thai  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  any 
criticism  of  them.  The  rapid  succession  in  which  they  appeared  leads  us,  however,  to  :i  Milking  view  <>f 
that  assiduity  which  was  a  part  of  his  character,  mid  which  raised  bis  fame  to  tin-  highest  rank  in  its 

literature.       "is  edition  of  "The   State    Papers  and    Letters   of  Sir  Ralph   Sadler,"  and  of   the  "Somen1 

rracta,"  in  each  of  which  his  antiquarian  knowledge  and  extensive  information  were  most  usefully 
displayed,  were  his  next  publications;  and  in  June,  L810,  the"  Lad\  of  the  Lake"  appeared,  lie  had 
long  conceived  that  the  scenery  of  the  Highlands,  and  tin;  manners  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  that 
district,  presented  features  which  were  calculated  to  produce  a  very  lively  interest.  The  result  pro 
that  he  was  not  mistaken.  The  poem  became  universally  popular.  Even  at  this  most  flourishing 
condition  of  his  fame,  however,  a  reverse  was  at  hand.  The  "  Vision  of  Don  Roderick"  was  little 
relished.  "  Rokcby"  followed,  and  was  thought  to  be  a  falling  off  from  the  merit  of  the  preceding  poems, 
and  "The  Lord  of  the  Isles"  had  scarcely  better  success.  Determined,  it  is  said,  to  try  whether  the 
public  had  got  tired  of  his  name  or  of  his  style,  .Mr.  Scott  published  anonymously  "The  Bridal  of 
Triermain,"  and  "  Harold  the  Dauntless,"  and  was  convinced,  by  the  slight  effect  they  produced,  that 
the  spell  with  which  he  had  formerly  charmed  had  now  lost  its  power. 

lie  resolved,  since  his  readers  had  grown  tired  of  his  poetry,  to  try  them  with  his  prose,  and, 
resuming  a  sketch  formed  in  1S05,  he  produced  his  novel  of  "  Waverley,"  which  was  published  in  1S11. 
The  experiment  was  not  without  hazard;  and,  to  diminish  this  as  much  as  possible,  he  determined  to 
preserve  the  strictest  incognito.  The  public  curiosity  was  roused  to  know  the  author  of  such  a  work, 
while  its  merit  was  acknowledged  with  universal  delight.  The  secret  was,  however,  well  kept ;  and 
notwithstanding  some  shrewd  surmises,  founded  upon  the  style  and  turn  of  thought  of  the  novel,  and 
much  provocation,  an  avowal  could  not  be  extorted  from  the  author.  In  the  same  year,  and  perhaps 
with  a  view  of  diverting  the  general  suspicions,  appeared  his  edition  of  "  Swift,"  in  nineteen  volumes,  and 
the  "Border  Antiquities."  In  1S15,  "Gray  Mannering"  succeeded,  and,  perhaps  for  the  reason  just 
alluded  to,  "  Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,"  of  which,  although  published  without  his  name,  he  was 
the  avowed  author;  and  his  poem  on  the  battle  of  "Waterloo  appeared  in  the  same  year.  The  other 
novels  proceeded  in  uninterrupted  succession  from  this  period  till  1831,  when  the  fourth  series  of  "  Tales 
of  my  Landlord,"  containing  "  Count  Robert  of  Paris"  and"  Castle  Dangerous,"  completed  this  collection 
of  prose  romances,  which,  taken  together,  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  literature. 

The  pecuniary  profits  derived  from  these  and  other  less  notable  productions  of  his  indefatigable  and 
facile  pen,  enabled  the  author  to  indulge  the  liberality  of  his  temper,  and  his  love  of  hospitality.  At  his 
house  of  Abbotsford  he  maintained,  without  ostentation  or  display,  the  state  of  a  wealthy  gentleman,  and 
gave  full  play  to  his  taste  for  the  antique  and  picturesque  in  decorating  his  mansion  and  grounds.  He 
received,  with  cordiality  and  courtesy,  the  numerous  persons  who,  attracted  by  his  fame  and  genius,  were 
desirous  of  paying  their  personal  respects  to  him  ;  and  although  many  of  his  guests  were  persons  of 
distinction,  as  well  of  his  own  as  of  foreign  nations,  the  surest  passport  to  his  acquaintance  was  the 
possession  of  talent  and  moral  worth  on  the  part  of  those  who  sought  him.  In  1S20  the  reigning 
monarch,  George  the  Fourth,  who  admired  his  genius  not  more  than  he  respected  his  character,  created 


him  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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In  1825,  a  fatal  blight  befel  his  fortunes  and  his  happiness,  and  was,  as  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe,  the  cause  which  shortened  his  life  and  tinged  his  latter  days  with  bitterness  and  pain.  Up  to 
this  period  all  had  gone  well  with  him.  His  children  had  grown  up,  \vere  nearly  all  established  in  the 
world,  and  were  such  as  he  might  well  be  proud  of.  His  fortune  had  been  equal  to  his  wishes :  his  fame 
had  reached  the  highest  pitch,  and  he  wore  his  honours  without  dispute,  almost  without  envy,  so  much 
had  the  manliness  and  generosity  of  his  temper  conciliated  all  ranks  of  men.  In  this  year  (1825)  that 
mischievous  system  of  paper  credit,  which  had  long  prevailed  in  Scotland,  involved  him  so  inextricably  in 
j  the  general  commercial  distresses  which  ensued  at  that  period,  that  he  found  himself  encumbered  with 
a  debt  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds.  To  any  other  man  than  Sir  Walter  Scott 
various  means  might  have  been  suggested  by  which  he  would  have  freed  himself  from  this  load. 
He,  however,  chose  a  directly  opposite  course,  and  since  he  had  become  legally  liable  for  this  immense 
debt,  determined  by  his  own  means  and  exertions  to  discharge  it.  With  this  feeling,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five,  he  addressed  himself  to  toils  of  which  few  other  men  would  have  been  at  all  capable,  and  which 
were  ill-adapted  for  his  increasing  years,  and  the  mental  distress  which  could  not  fail  to  accompany 
a  disaster  so  unlooked-for.  Sir  Waiter  Scott  quitted  Abbotsford  after  the  death  of  his  lady,  in  1826,  and 
removed  to  lodgings  in  Edinburgh  ;  contracted  his  expenses  ;  and  entered  upon  the  laborious  task  before 
him  with  such  energy,  that  in  the  summer  of  1827  he  completed  his  "  Life  of  Napoleon"  in  nine  volumes. 
In  1827,  the  motives  which  had  formerly  prompted  concealment  having  ceased  to  operate,  he  avowed 
himself  the  author  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  A  new  edition  of  the  whole  of  those  novels,  followed  by  his 
poetical  and  numerous  other  works,  became  in  a  course  of  publication  in  1830,  to  which  were  added 
extensive  and  valuable  notes  and  illustrations ;  by  means  of  his  exertious  upon  these  and  other  literary 
engagements,  the  great  mass  of  debt  which  had  involved  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  prevailing  ruin  of  the 
times,  became  in  a  course  of  liquidation,  and,  with  that  high  sense  of  honour  which  characterised  all  his 
actions,  his  share  of  the  produce  of  these  publications  has  been  scrupulously  devoted  to  the  payment 
of  his  debts. 

In  November,  1830,  he  relinquished  his  office  of  principal  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Session.  A  pension 
was  offered  to  him  by  the  Government,  which  he  declined,  and  he  continued  his  literary  labours  until  the 
state  of  his  health,  which  in  the  spring  of  1831  became  alarmingly  impaired,  compelled  him  in  a  great 
measure  to  desist.  He  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  which  affected  his  right  side  and  his  powers  of 
utterance,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  that  he  should  try  the  restorative  effects  of  repose  and  a  warmer 
climate.  A  British  man-of-war  being  then  about  to  sail  for  Malta,  a  passage  in  it  was  offered  to  him  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  which  he  accepted,  and,  accompauied  by  two  of  his  children,  he  sailed  in 
October,  1831,  for  Italy,  but  was  in  so  deplorable  a  state  of  suffering  that  he  could  not  enjoy  an  excursion 
which  would  at  another  time  have  been  a  source  of  the  highest  delight.  His  illness  increased.  In  the 
following  April  he  returned  from  the  Continent  to  London,  and  all  hopes  of  his  recovery  having  now 
vanished,  his  removal  to  Abbotsford  was  prompted  rather  by  the  desire  of  his  friends  to  make  the  last 
moments  of  his  valuable  and  honourable  life  as  tranquil  as  possible,  than  by  the  expectation  that  his 
health  could  be  restored.  For  several  months  he  lingered,  apparently  without  suffering  much  pain,  but 
in  almost  total  insensibility,  until,  on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  1832,  he  died.  Of  his  literarv  merits 
little  need  be  said.  All  Europe  has  pronounced  a  high  and  enduring  eulogium  upon  his  fertile  and 
universal  genius  ;  and  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  prevail  as  to  the  several  works  which  sprang 
from  his  rare  powers,  it  is  agreed  that  in  the  various  characters  of  poet,  historian,  biographer,  novelist, 
and  critic,  he  has,  amongst  moderns,  few  superiors, — in  the  combination  of  them,  no  equal. 
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i:i>\\  AIM)    PELLEW, 

\  [SCOUNT  BXMOl  in 

Edward  l*iii  i  w  was  born  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  I7">7,  at  Dover.  He  began  bis,  career  at  tea  in 
the  Juno  frigate  with  Captain  Soott,  wln.ni  he  aooompanied  in  bhe  year  I77<)  i<>  the  Falkland  I  md 

afterwards  bo  bhe  Mediterranean.  On  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  bhe  American  Coloni*  i  be 
was  received  into  the  Blonde  frigate,  commanded  by  Captain  Pownoll,  and  selected  to  act  under 
Commodore  Douglas,  and  other  able  officers,  in  equipping,  and  afterwards  commanding,  vi  a  Lake 

Champlain,  to  oppose  bhe  enemy's  flotillaj  and  when  they  bad  succeeded  In  driving  them  from  the 
Lake,  he  was  sent  with  a  brigade  of  seamen  to  co-operate  with  General  Burgoyne's  army,  and  was 
present  at  most  of  the  encounters  in  that  disastrous  campaign,  and  afterwards  included  in  the  capitulation 
at  Saratoga,  when  the  British  army  surrendered  to  General  (lairs  in  1777.  Being  sent  bo  England  with 
tho  despatches,  ho  was  immediately  rewarded  with  a  Lieutenant's  commission,  bearing  the  high 
testimonials  of  his  skill  and  intrepidity  from  tho  Commanders-in-Chief.  Captain  Pownoll  now  took  him 
into  tho  Apollo  frigate  as  first  Lieutenant,  and  not  long  after  fell  in  an  engagement  with  a  French  ship 
of  equal  force  in  the  North  Sea,  exclaiming  with  bis  last  breath,  "  Pel  lew,  do  not  give  the  King's  ship 
away."  He  well  knew  bis  young  friend's  character,  for  the  action  was  continued  with  such  impetuosity 
that  the  Frenchman  filed  beforo  him,  and  sheltered  himself  from  capture  in  the  neutral  anchorage  of 
Ostend.  Pellew  was  immediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Master  and  Commander,  first  of  tho 
Hazard,  and  afterwards  of  tbe  Pelican  sloop  of  war,  in  which  he  drove  ashore  three  large  French 
privateers,  for  which  gallant  service  he  was  advanced  to  be  Post-Captain  in  17n2.  Duriug  the  ensuing 
peace,  he  commanded  the  Wincbjlsea  frigate,  and  afterwards  the  Salisbury,  bearing  the  flag  of  Admiral 
Milbanke,  till  the  close  of  1791. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France  in  1703,  Captain  Pellew  was  appointed  to  tbe 
jSTymphe  frigate  at  Plymouth,  and  put  to  sea  on  the  seventeenth  of  June  in  that  year.  Before  the 
evening  closed,  he  fell  in  with  the  Cleopatre  French  frigate,  of  equal  force,  and  chased  her  through  the 
night.  In  tbe  morning  the  French  Captain,  Jean  Million  by  name,  bore  down  into  action.  When 
within  hail,  Captain  Pellew  advanced  to  the  gangway,  and  pulling  off  his  bat,  cried  "  Long  live  King 
George !"  to  which  his  crew  responded  with  three  hearty  cheers.  The  Frenchman  came  forward  with 
"  Yive  le  Nation !"  and  was  seconded  by  his  men  in  like  manner,  on  which  Pellew  put  on  his  hat  (the 
concerted  signal  for  firing),  and  poured  a  destructive  broadside  into  the  enemy's  ship,  which  returned  it 
with  great  effect ;  and  after  a  desperate  conflict  of  an  hour,  in  which  his  gallant  rival  was  killed,  Pellew 
captured  the  Cleopatre,  and  carried  her  into  Portsmouth. 

On  being  presented  at  St.  James's,  the  King  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was 
now  advanced  to  the  command  of  the  Arethusa,  which  formed  one  of  tbe  western  squadron  of  frigates 
employed  against  the  French  cruisers  in  the  British  Channel.  In  this  service  Sir  Edward  was  prominently 
engaged  in  tbe  capture  of  tbe  French  frigates  Pomone,  Flora,  and  Babet,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Felicite,  and  also  several  smaller  vessels  of  war.  In  1795,  with  a  detachment  of  frigates  under  his  own 
orders,  he  captured  tbe  Eevolutionnaire,  of  forty-four  guns,  and  soon  after,  a  valuable  convoy  of  merchant 
vessels,  with  the  ship  which  protected  them.  But,  justly  as  his  conduct  in  presence  of  the  enemy  was 
entitled  to  distinction,  it  was  eclipsed  by  that  union  of  prompt  resolution  with  constitutional  philanthropy 
which  personally  endeared  him  to  his  followers.  Twice  already,  when  captain  of  the  Winchilsea,  this 
heroic  spirit  had  been  signally  displayed  by  his  leaping  from  the  deck,  and  saving  two  of  his  drowning 
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sailors;  the  first  of  these  acts  being  performed  while  he  was  under  severe  indisposition.  A  more 
conspicuous  example  of  this  noble  feeling  was  shown  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  179G,  when  by  his 
.personal  exertions  he  preserved  the  crew  and  passengers  on  board  the  Dutton  East  Indiaman,  crowded 
with  troops,  which  was  driven  on  the  rocks  under  the  Citadel  at  Plymouth,  in  a  tremendous  gale,  in  which 
many  other  ships  of  the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  were  lost. 

Sir  Edward  being  now  in  the  Indefatigable  as  Commodore  of  the  western  squadron,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  capture  the  French  frigates  Unite  and  Virginie.  On  the  thirteenth  of  January,  1797,  having  the 
Amazon  as  his  consort,  he  fell  in  with  the  Droits  de  l'llomme,  of  seventy-four  guns.  Pellew  pursued  her 
in  a  heavy  gale  throughout  the  night,  the  French  ship  being  unable  to  use  her  lower  tier  of  guns  with 
any  effect,  owing  to  the  high  sea,  and  even  on  board  the  two  English  frigates  the  men  fought  their  main- 
deck  guns  often  up  to  the  waist  in  water.  Having  lost  sight  of  the  other  ships  towards  morning,  when 
close  in  with  the  coast  of  France,  Sir  Edward  at  length  descried  his  brave  antagonist  ashore  in  Audierne 
Bay,  totally  lost,  with  great  part  of  her  crew. 

In  1798,  Sir  Edward's  success  was  remarkably  shown  by  the  capture  of  no  less  than  fifteen  of  the 
enemy's  cruisers.  In  the  following  year  he  unwillingly  surrendered  this  active  service,  upon  being 
advanced  to  the  command  of  the  Impetueux,  of  seventj'-four  guns.  At  this  time  the  crew  were  on  the 
eve  of  mutiny,  and  a  few  days  after,  while  he  was  dressing  in  his  cabin,  they  advanced  in  a  tumultuous 
body  to  the  quarter-deck.  Sir  Edward  instantly  rushed  out  among  them,  grappled  with  their  ringleader, 
and,  being  ably  seconded  by  his  officers,  he  drove  them  between  decks,  where  ten  of  the  principals  were 
put  in  irons,  which  quelled  the  insurrection. 

In  1799,  he  co-operated  in  landing  the  unfortunate  French  Royalists  in  their  expedition  to  the 
Morbian,  and  afterwards  proceeded  with  other  ships  of  the  line  to  co-operate  in  an  attack  upon  Ferrol. 
In  1801,  he  received  the  honorary  rank  of  Colonel  of  Marines,  and  was  elected  to  serve  in  Parliament  as 
representative  for  Barnstaple.  On  the  resumption  of  hostilities  which  followed  the  short  and  feverish 
peace,  Sir  Edward  was  appointed  to  the  Tonnant  of  eighty  guns,  and  hoisted  a  broad  pennant  in  charge 
of  five  ships  of  the  line.  Being  not  long  after  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Bear-Admiral,  he  received  the 
chief  command  in  the  East  Indies,  and  sailed  thither,  on  the  tenth  of  July,  1801,  in  the  Culloden,  of 
seventy-four  guns.  During  five  years,  the  naval  administration  committed  to  him  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world  was  conducted  with  great  efficiency  and  judgment.  Having  attained  the  rank  of  Vice- Admiral,  Sir 
Edward  Pellew  proceeded  to  Europe,  and  had  not  long  returned,  when  in  the  spring  of  1810,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet,  which  was  then  observing  the  French  force  in  the  Scheldt. 
He  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Christian  the  Seventh,  of  eighty  guns,  and  for  many  months  kept  an  anxious 
watch  on  their  movements.  Early  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
removed  to  the  more  important  station  of  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Mediterranean.  Here  the  constant 
wish  of  his  heart  was  a  general  action.  Twice  indeed  his  flag-ship,  with  a  few  others  of  the  van,  got  near 
enough  to  have  a  partial  engagement  with  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  while  exercising  before  the  port 
of  Toulon,  but  these  served  only  to  augment  his  anxiety  for  a  decisive  conflict.  How  long  and  earnestly 
he  maintained  the  blockade  of  the  enemy's  superior  force  in  that  port,  unconscious  that  their  imperious 
master  had  forbidden  his  Admiral  to  venture  an  engagement ; — how  well  he  provided  for  the  perfect 
equipment  and  efficiency,  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  his  own  ships — every  officer  employed  in  that 
highly-disciplined  fleet  can  bear  ample  testimony.  At  length  the  progress  of  events  once  more  united 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  while  Sir  Edward  Pellew  was  engaged  in  combined  operations  with  the 
forces  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  intelligence  arrived  to  inform  him  that 
Napoleon  was  already  a  fugitive  from  his  capital,  and  shortly  after,  that  he  had  embarked  at  Frejus,  on 
his  way  to  Elba. 

The  restoration  of  peace  was  distinguished  by  the  rewards  bestowed  by  the  Sovereign  on  those 
officers  who  had  rendered  the  most  important  services.      Among  these  our  Admiral  was  elevated  to  the 
Peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Exmouth  of  Canonteign,  with  a  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 
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l  pon  the  i»:i  |  >|  ■■  i  «:u  hi-  of  Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  Prance,*  squadron  was  again  "'I  to 

tin-  Mediterranean,  of  whioh  Lord   Bxmouth  resumed  the  oommand.      <>n  arriving  upon  I 
placed  himself  la  communication  with  the  Bourbon  interests  in  the  south  of  Prance,  and  with  ' 
Austrian  General  in   [talj  .  thus  effectuallj   preventing  an)   hostile  movemenl  of  the  French  Seel  at 
Toulon,  and  mainlv  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  8ov  of  Napl  I 

battle  of  Waterloo  ;ii  length  extinguished  even  hope  of  the  fallen  Napoleon,  and  peace  was  once  mo 
restored  to  Europe. 

Earl}  in  1816,  the  British  Government  had  directed  Lord  Bxmouth  to  vi  il  the  leveral  Stab  » of 
Barbary,  and  insist  on  the  liberal  ion  of  all  Christian  slaves  who  win-  subjects  of  our  allies.  The 
negotiation  was  managed  with  address,  and,  when  conciliation  failed,  he  placed  bis  ships  with  such 
judgment  to  enforce  compliance,  thai  he  obtained  an  unreserved  engagement  to  comply  with  all  tin; 
terms  of  the  treaty.  This  being  effected,  the  Admiral  Bet  sail  for  England,  but  be  had  scarcely  been 
welcomed  at  his  own  home,  when  tidings  were  received  that  the  Dry  of  Algiers  bad  violated  all  bis 
promises,  almost  as  soon  as  t ho  British  squadron  quitted  the  Mediterranean.  Another  expedition  was 
equipped  without  delay,  the  Admiral  with  five  ships  of  the  line,  and  several  frigates  and  bombs,  proceeded 
to  Gibraltar,  vrhere,  being  joined  by  five  Dutch  frigates  under  Admiral  Capellen,  he  sailed  direct  for 
Algiers.  A  fair  breeze  carried  the  ships  safe  to  their  anchorage,  which  they  were  allowed  to  gain 
without  a  shot.  Lord  Exmouth  reserved  to  himself  the  most  hazardous  position  alongside  the  great 
battery  on  the  mole  head.  The  signal  for  action  was  ready,  when  the  Admiral's  generous  heart  recoiled 
at  the  sight  of  a  crowd  of  thoughtless  people  who  occupied  the  mole.  lie  waved  to  them  to  move  from 
their  position,  and  numbers  saved  themselves  behind  the  walls,  when  the  first  broadside  from  the  Queen 
Charlotte  swept  away  many  who  had  loitered.  All  Europe  knows  the  result.  Algiers  was  bombarded, 
and  the  Dey  submitted.  But  though  his  batteries  were  terribly  shattered,  many  houses  destroyed,  and. 
thousands  of  his  people  slain,  the  real  strength  of  the  place  was  not  ruined,  whereas  our  ships  were  much 
crippled,  and  their  ammunition  nearly  exhausted.  Aware  of  this,  our  Admiral  availed  himself  of  the 
slackness  of  the  firing  and  the  midnight  breeze  oft' the  shore,  to  move  his  ships  out  of  gun-shot,  resolving 
to  re-open  the  negotiation  in  the  morning,  on  the  terms  he  had  previously  proposed.  To  these  the  Dey 
unexpectedly  assented.  Every  Christian  slave  was  delivered  up,  together  with  all  the  plunder  taken  by 
his  corsairs  the  preceding  year.  This  important  service  was  rewarded  by  his  Sovereign  with  the  dignity 
of  Viscount,  on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  1816.  The  several  powers  on  whose  behalf  the  expedition 
was  undertaken,  sent  him  their  insignia  of  different  orders  of  knighthood,  and.  he  received  the  thanks  of 
Parliament. 

In  the  year  1827,  the  chief  command  at  Plymouth  was  conferred  on  his  Lordship  for  the  usual 
period  of  three  years  ;  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  which,  he  was  appointed  to  the  honorary  rank  ot 
Vice- Admiral  of  England,  and  finally  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  his  profession ;  and  excepting 
occasional  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  his  quiet  retreat  at 
Teignmouth.  There,  while  enjoying  repose  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  looked  back  upon  the  checkered 
scene  of  his  former  services  with  unmingled  gratitude  for  all  the  dangers  he  had  escaped,  all  the  mercies 
he  had  experienced,  and  all  the  blessings  he  enjoyed.  "Withdrawn  from  the  strife  and  vanity  of  the  world, 
his  thoughts  were  raised  with  increasiug  fervour  to  Him  who  had  guarded  his  head  in  the  day  of  battle, 
and  led  him  in  safety  through  the  hazards  of  the  pathless  sea.  No  longer  harassed  by  the  cares  and 
responsibility  of  public  duties,  religion,  which  he  had  always  held  in  reverence,  now  struck  deeper  root 
in  his  heart,  and  nothing  was  more  gratifying  to  the  contemplation  of  his  family  and  friends,  than  the 
Christian  serenity  which  shed  its  best  blessings  on  his  latter  days. 

His  Lordship  expired  at  his  house  at  Teignmouth,  Devon,  on  the  twenty-third  of  January,  1S33,  in 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  -his  age,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  title  by  his  eldest  son,  Captain  Pownoll 
Bastard  Pellew,  R.N.,  who  scarcely  survived  his  noble  father  more  than  ten  months. 
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ARTHUR    WELLESLEY, 

DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Arthur,  the  third  surviving  sou  of  Garrett  Wellesley,  first  Earl  of  Mornington,  was  born  on  the  first  of 
May,  17G9,  at  Dangan  Castle,  in  Ireland.  Being  destined  for  a  military  life,  his  early  education  was 
conducted  with  a  view  to  that  profession,  and,  after  having  been  for  some  time  at  Eton  College,  he  was 
sent  to  a  military  school  at  Angers,  in  France.  In  1787  he  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the  forty- 
first  regiment  of  foot,  and  afterwards  obtaining  a  commission  in  the  cavalry,  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunities  which  were  thus  afforded  him  of  gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  either  branch 
of  the  service.  In  1793,  his  brother,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  obtained  for  him  by  purchase  the  rank  of 
Major,  and  in  the  same  year  that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  thirty-third  regiment.  In  the  ensuing 
spring  that  corps  was  ordered  with  the  English  army  to  Ostend,  and  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
unfortunate  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries  which  ended  in  the  retreat  of  the  British  forces.  In  1795, 
his  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  but  he  was  prevented  by  contrary  winds  from  reaching  his 
appointed  destination,  and,  in  1797,  he  sailed  for  India  with  his  elder  brother,  then  Lord  Mornington, 
who  was  appointed  Governor- General,  where  the  war  which  ensued  furnished  an  ample  theatre  for  the 
dawning  talents  of  the  commander  who  was  afterwards  destined  to  establish  a  higher  military  reputation 
than  had  ever  been  achieved  by  any  British  warrior. 

The  sort  of  warfare  in  which  Colonel  Wellesley  was  now  about  to  engage  was  wholly  different  from 
all  that  his  previous  experience,  or  his  studies  had  led  him  to  contemplate.  The  Sultan  of  Mysore, 
against  whom  the  troops  of  which  Colonel  Wellesley  was  one  of  the  commanders  had  to  act,  was  not  a 
foe  to  be  despised.  His  constitutional  bravery,  aided  by  a  haughty  and  exaggerated  notion  of  his 
importance  as  a  sovereign,  and  strengthened  by  that  fatalism  which  formed  the  strongest  article  of  his 
religious  creed,  had  inspired  him  with  high  hopes  of  victory.  His  forces  were,  beyond  comparison,  more 
numerous  than  any  that  could  be  brought  against  them,  and,  although  the  mere  display  of  numbers, 
and  the  parade  and  pomp  which  an  Asiatic  army  exhibits,  would  have  had  little  effect  upon  the  hardv 
nerves  of  European  soldiery,  yet  the  assistance  which  this  Prince  had  received  from  the  French  and 
other  officers,  by  whom  a  large  portion  of  his  troops  had  been  trained,  and  by  whom  his  artillery 
was  commanded,  had  introduced  so  high  a  degree  of  discipline  into  his  ranks,  as  to  make  his  force 
more  formidable  than  any  army  that  had  ever  before  inarched  under  the  banners  of  an  Indian 
sovereign.  The  assiduity  and  skill  with  which  Colonel  Wellesley  improved  the  condition  and  directed 
the  operations  of  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  more  than  compensated  for  the  odds  to  which  they 
were  opposed.  Marches  of  great  length  were  performed,  through  a  country  abounding  with  natural 
obstructions,  at  much  less  loss  and  suffering  than  had  ever  before  been  known.  From  the  earliest  period 
of  his  acting  as  commander,  to  the  glorious  termination  of  his  exploits  in  arms,  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
care  he  bestowed  upon  rendering  his  civil  aids  perfect  and  available ;  and  in  India,  as  subsequently  in 
the  Peninsula,  it  was  to  the  vigilance  with  which  he  provided  the  means  of  transport,  and  of  supplies  for 
his  armies,  that  his  surprising  success  may  in  a  great  degree  be  ascribed.  The  march  of  the  British 
army  to  Seringapatam,  the  Sultan's  great  stronghold,  was  interrupted  by  that  Prince's  troops,  and  an 
engagement  took  place  at  Malavelly,  in  which  Colonel  Wellesley's  regiment  had  its  full  share  of  the 
peril  and  of  the  glory  which  crowned  the  contest.  The  besieging  army  established  its  position  before 
Seringapatam  on  the  fifth  of  April,  and  on  the  second  of  May  it  was  taken  by  assault  after  a  fierce  and 
bloody  struggle,  the  details  of  which  have  been  so  often  narrated  that  it  is  needless  here  to  repeat  them. 
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Colonel  Welle. ley  being  appointed  to  the  permanent  oommand  of  Hi'-  conquered  city,  the  in  I 

vernment  was  to  tee  funeral  honoun  duly  paid  ti<  ill"  fallen  monarch,  which  b 
commissioned  to  assist  in  restoring  the  ancient  dynasty  ofMyiore 

Uthough  previous  to  this  event  Colonel  Wellesley  had  held  no  very  important  command,  he  had 
established  a  high  reputation  with  the  officers  of  the  arm}  in  India  for  superior  ability  ami  for 
knowledge  of  bis  professional  duties;  with  the  soldiery  be  was  a  universal  favourite,  nol  l<  is  for 
valour  and  .skill,  than  for  tin-  minute  and  scrupulous  attention  with  whioh  In-  provided  for  their  comfo 
and  ease,  at  the  same  time  that  be  exacted  the  strict*  ularitj  of  discipline.     Now  that  a  In 

of  power  was  on)  rusted  to  his  hands,  liis  popularity  with  the  a  fin  \  increased,  and  the  dismayed  inhabitants 
of  the  conquered  oity  experienced  from  him  mercy  ami  protection,  which  excited  in  their  minds  the 
liveliest  gratitude,  and  gave  an  additional  lustre  to  his  renown.  The  state  of  Mysore  required  the 
adoption  of  immediate  measures  to  retrieve  it  from  the  confusion  and  distress  into  which  the  event 

the  war  had  plunged  it,  and  Colonel   Wellesley,  who  w:is  invested  with  civil   powers  CO-extensive  with   his 
military  authority,  applied  himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  task,  and  had  made  considerable  pi 
in  it,  when  ho  was  again  called  into  tho  field,  and  compelled  to  resign  the  more  peaceful  pursuits  in  which 
ho  had  engaged,  to  other  hands. 

Tho  country  was  infested  by  hordes  of  freebooters  who,  in  troops  of  greater  or  less  force,  made 
sudden  and  frequent  attacks  upon  the  loss  protected  districts,  and  plundered  and  harassed  the  population. 
The  most  formidable  of  these  was  an  adventurer  named  Doondhiah,  and  against  him  Colonel  Wellesley 
marched  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1S00.  To  overtake  him  was  at  least  as  difficult  as  to  conquer  him 
when  overtaken.  By  dint  of  almost  incredible  perseverance,  Colonel  Wellesley  pursued  the  marauder 
and  came  by  surprise  upon  Doondhiah  and  his  main  force,  consisting  of  five  thousand  cavalry.  The 
British  dragoons  and  the  native  cavalry  were  formed  and  led  in  person  by  Colonel  Wellesley,  and  in  one 
charge  the  fate  of  the  enemy  was  decided.  Doondhiah  was  slain  ;  his  troops  scattered  ;  aud  the  territory 
freed  by  this  example  from  the  scourges  which  had  so  heavily  infested  it. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  fomented  by  the  influence  of  French  intrigues,  soon  put  an  end 
to  the  tranquillity  which  had  been  partially  established  by  the  recent  successes.  In  March,  1S03,  the 
British  government  concluded  a  treat)-  with  the  Peishwah,  whose  authority  bad  been  recognised  by  the 
Mahratta  states,  but  whose  power  was  threatened  by  Scindiah,  a  powerful  chieftain  who  had  usurped  the 
government  of  Poonah,  the  Peishwab's  capital,  and  preparations  were  made  to  compel  him  to  withdraw 
by  force  if  that  should  be  necessary.  Some  time  had  been  spent  in  negotiation,  during  which  the  native 
chieftains  had  endeavoured  to  blind  the  British  government  to  their  real  design,  which  was  to  effect  a 
junction  of  their  forces.  The  Marquis  "Wellesley,  then  Governor-General,  saw  through  the  design  ;  and 
perceiving  also  that  unless  it  was  defeated  the  Mahratta  empire  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  Scindiah, 
and  that  the  British  interests  in  India  would  be  endangered,  determined  upon  compelling  the  chief  to 
declare  himself,  and  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue.  While  General  Lake  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  an  army  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  the  Company's  possessions,  an  advanced  detachment  was 
prepared  to  march  into  the  Mahratta  territory,  which  was  intrusted  to  Colonel  Wellesley,  who  had  now 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major- General.  The  enterprise  which  was  to  be  effected  by  this  force 
required  great  political  experience,  as  well  as  military  skill,  for  its  successful  execution,  and  it  was  because 
he  was  known  to  possess  these  qualifications  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  Major- General  Wellesley  was 
chosen  to  direct  it.  His  first  exploit  was  the  saving  of  Poonah,  then  threatened  by  one  of  the  Mahratta 
chiefs,  and  which  he  effected  with  a  promptitude  that  astonished  and  disheartened  the  enemy,  who  fled  at 
his  approach.  Their  surprise  may  be  accounted  for  when  it  is  considered  that  he  performed  a  march  of 
sixty  miles  in  thirty  hours.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  event  was  that  the  Peishwah  re-entered 
his  capital,  and  resumed  his  throne.  But  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  government  to  make  warlike 
demonstrations  still  existed.  Scindiah  had  crossed  the  Nerbudda  with  a  large  force  under  his  command, 
and  there  were  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  form  a  coalition  with  the  Bajah 
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of  Berar.  To  prevent  this  was  the  indispensable  policy  of  the  British  government,  and  Major- General 
Wellesley  was  commissioned  to  demand  of  Scindiah  an  explanation  of  his  intentions,  having  at  the  same 
time  full  authority  to  conclude  a  pacific  treaty  or  to  engage  in  hostilities,  as  in  his  judgment  should  seem 
expedient.  He  accordingly  sent  Colonel  Collins  to  Scindiah's  camp,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  to 
that  chieftain  that  the  continuance  of  his  army  beyond  the  Nerbudda  was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
a  treaty  to  which  Scindiah  was  a  party,  and  to  demand  the  nature  of  the  negotiations  which  were  known 
to  have  recently  taken  place  between  him  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  Scindiah's  first  replies  were  evasive, 
but  on  being  pressed  by  Colonel  Collins,  he  declined  to  answer  the  latter  inquiry  until  a  meeting  should 
have  taken  place  between  him  and  the  Rajah,  when  the  British  ambassador  should  be  informed  whether 
his  determination  was  for  peace  or  for  war.  This  answer  rendered  further  discussion  useless,  and  Colonel 
Collins  left  Scindiah's  camp.  As  soon  as  Major- General  Wellesley  learned  that  he  had  taken  that  step, 
he  broke  up  his  encampment,  and  made  a  rapid  march  to  Scindiah's  capital.  The  town  was  taken  by 
escalade  on  the  ninth  of  August,  and  on  the  following  day  a  battery  was  opened  against  the  fort,  which 
was  strongly  garrisoned.  The  officer  who  commanded  offered  to  treat,  and  requested  that  the  firing 
might  cease  while  the  terms  were  under  discussion.  General  Wellesley  offered  to  receive  his  propositions, 
but  would  not  permit  the  batteries  to  slacken  their  fire  until  the  very  moment  that  the  conditions  of  the 
surrender  had  been  settled.  On  the  twelfth  the  commander,  with  one  thousand  four  hundred  men, 
marched  out,  and  the  government  troops  took  possession  of  the  fortress. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  Wellesley  crossed  the  river  Godavery  with  his  whole  force,  and 

established  himself  in  the  city  of  Aurungabad  on  the  twenty-ninth.     When  the  enemy  learnt  this 

movement,  they  fell  back  with  the  intention,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  threatening  Hyderabad.     By  a  quick 

march  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Godavery,  the  General  frustrated  this  design,  and  secured  the  advance  of 

two  valuable  convoys  which  were  on  their  way  towards  him.       On  the  twenty-first  of  September  he  met 

General  Stevenson  with  his  corps  at  Budnapoor,  and  arranged  with  him  the  plan  of  a  combined  attack 

on  the  confederated  forces  of  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  for  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth.     It 

was  determined  that  Colonel  Stevenson  should  move  westward,  and  General  Wellesley  eastward,  so  as  to 

occupy  the  defiles  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  enemy's  escape.     The  camp  oi 

the  confederates  was  at  Bokerdun,  and  to  that  point  the  march  of  each  corps  was  directed.     The  General 

had  so  disposed  his  march  as  to  arrive  on  the  twenty-third  at  a  point  which  was  believed  to  be  distant 

about  twelve  miles  from  thence.     On  his  arrival  at  his  intended  halting-place  on  that  morning,  he  learnt 

that  the  enemy  was  within  six  miles  of  him,  and  determined,  on  the  instant,  notwithstanding  the  great 

disparity  of  force,  to  begin  the  attack  at  once  without  waiting  for  Colonel  Stevenson's  arrival,  to  whom, 

however,  he  dispatched  a  messenger  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  his  advance.     It  was  to  the  wisdom  and 

promptness  of  this  resolve  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  success.      The  General  marched  forward  with  a 

regiment  of  light  dragoons,  and  three  of  native  cavalry  under  Colonel  Maxwell,  for  the  purpose  of 

reconnoitring,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  came  in  sight  of  the  Mahratta  camp.      The  enemy's 

line  extended  along  the  Kaitna  river  on  the  north  bank,  which  is  high  and  rocky,  and  impassable  for 

guns,  excepting  at  places  close  to  the  villages.      The  left  of  this  line  was  composed  of  the  infantry  and 

artillery,  and  was  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fortified  village  of  Assye ;  the  right  consisted  of  the 

cavalry,  which  was  posted  in  the  village  of  Bokerdun.     The  English  General's  force,  including  native  and 

European  troops,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  men ;  those  of  the  enemy 

to  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand,  with  a  park  of  artillery  consisting  of  one  hundred  well-served 

guns.     The  British  troops  arrived  in  front  of  the  enemy's  right,  and  the  General  having  determined  to 

attack  that  part  of  the  enemy's  line  in  which  the  infantry  and  guns  were  posted,  accordingly  marched  round 

to  their  left  flank,  covering  the  march  of  the  British  infantry  by  his  own  cavalry,  and  leaving  the  Mysore 

and  the  Peishwah's  horsemen  to  check  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  right.     The  British  troops  crossed  the 

Kaitna  at  a  fort  beyond  Assye,  and  the  infantry  was  formed  in  two  lines,  with  the  cavalry  in  reserve  as  a 

third,  in  a  sort  of  peninsula  formed  by  the  rivers  Kaitna   and  Juah.     Their  passage  was  opposed  by  a 
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oannonade  which  then  produced  Littlo  effoot,  and  al   tl 

wiili  oonsid  kill,  10  m  fco  reach  frora  the  northern  bank  of  the  K»  1 

advancod  nearer,  the  enemy's  ",1111  .  which  were  w<  II    1  rved  and  aimed,  did  co  ution,  nnd  the 

British  artillory  endeavoured  to  an  wer  al  the  distance  of  four  hundred  yards,  bul  wi 

the  gunners  dropping  fast,  and  the  bullocks  bj  which  the  artillorj  had  been  drawn  I"  i 

numbers.    The  General  having  di  termined  ai  once  to  abandon  h  .  and  to  tru  1  toth< 

infantry,  the  neoessarj   ordors  were  given,  and  the  whole  line  moved  on.      Colonel   Maxwell  with  1 

dragoons  protected  the  right,  al  the  Bame  time  repelling  the  charge  of  1  body  of  afahratl  1  bor  The 

advance  was  so  successful  that  the  enemy's  line  gave  way  in  all  directions,  though  nol  until  after  some 

verj  hard  fighting;  the  victorious  troops  pressed  on,  and  some  bodies  of  sepoys,  who  e  ardour  in  the 

moment  of  Buooess  made  them  deaf  to  the  commands  of  their  officers,  bad  alreadj  passed  the  enemj 

artillery,  the  gunners  of  whioh  lay  apparently  (lend  :it  their  posts.     So  eager  was  their  pursuit,  that  they 

gave  the  routed  battalions  time  to  rallj  in  the  rear;  the  gunners,  who,  practising  a  feint  not  uncommon 

in  Indian  warfare,  had  east  Ihemsehes  upon  the  ground  as  the  British  forces  passed,  regained  their  guj 

and  turned  a  heavy  fire  upon  their  enemies.      This  caused  a  temporary  diversion,  of  which  a  retreating 

column  of  the  enemy  were  about  to  avail   themsehes,  and  bad  actually  formed  to  renew  the  attack,  when 

they  were  checked  by  Colonel  .Maxwell,  who  dispersed  them  in  a  gallanl  at  the  expense  of  his  own 

life.  General  Wellesley,  at  the  head  of  the  7  s  1 1 1  regiment,  and  one  of  native  cavalry,  attacked  the  rallied 
forces  about  the  artillery,  and  repulsing  them  with  great  slaughter,  regained  the  guns.  This  decided  the 
victory,  of  which  the  General's  force  did  not  permit  him  to  take  the  full  advantage.  The  fight  had  been 
furiously  contested  for  more  than  three  hours,  in  the  course  of  which  the  General  was  frequently  expof 
to  imminent  peril,  having  had  an  orderly  dragoon  Btruck  dead  by  a  cannon-ball  while  riding  close  by  bis 
side,  and  his  own  horse  lulled  under  him.  The  advantage  was  so  rapidly  followed  by  another  defeat  of 
the  confederates  on  the  plains  of  Argaum,  and  by  the  taking  of  Gawilghur,  that  Scindiah,  weakened  and 
humbled,  was  glad  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  British  Commander,  by  which  he  renounced  all 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Emperor  of  llindostan.  This  campaign  established  for  General  Wellesley 
a  high  military  reputation.  The  thanks  of  the  British  Parliament  were  voted  to  him.  and  he  received  the 
distinction  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

In  1S05  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  the  same  year  sailed  for  Hanover  upon  an  expedition  which 
was  frustrated  by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  Shortly  after  this,  on  the  death  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis, 
he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  thirty-third  regiment.  Being  returned  to  Parliament  for  Newport,  in 
the  Isle  of  "Wight,  be  took  bis  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1S0G  ;  and  in  April,  in  the  same  year, 
married  the  Honourable  Catherine  Pakenham,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Lougford.  In  1S07  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  which  office  be  matured 
and  brought  into  operation  an  efficient  system  of  police  for  the  city  of  Dublin ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
the  same  year  accompanied  the  expedition  against  Copenhagen,  and  was  engaged  in  the  only  action  of 
importance  that  occurred,  near  Kioge.  His  duty  led  him  to  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  he 
was  spared  the  pain  of  being  present  at  the  bombardment  of  the  city.  He  was,  however,  summoned  to 
fix  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Home  Popbam  and  Colonel  Murray. 

In  the  summer  of  1808,  England,  whose  sympathy  had  been  excited  for  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  then  lying  almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  military  despot  who  bad  so  long  kept  EurOpe  in  a  state 
of  continual  agitation,  determined  to  send  a  military  force  to  Portugal.  The  reputation  of  Sir  Arthur 
"Wellesley  justified  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  this  expedition,  and  with  about  a  thousand  men 
be  sailed  from  Cork  on  the  twelfth  of  July.  His  instructions  were  to  direct  bis  troops  to  Cape 
Einisterre,  and,  for  himself  to  touch  at  Corunna  in  bis  way,  there  to  consult  with  the  provisional 
government  of  Galicia,  and  to  assure  them  that  the  object  of  Great  Britain  was  merely  to  afford  them 
assistance  in  maintaining  their  independence  against  France,  and  not  to  interfere  with  their  internal 
arrangements.     In  consequence  of  the  express  wishes  of  the  Junta  at  Corunna,  he  sailed  for  Oporto,  held 
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a  conference  with  the  warlike  bishop  of  that  place,  landed  bis  troops  at  Mondego  Bay,  and  marched  for 
Leira,  which  place  he  reached  on  the  twelfth  of  August.      At  this  early  period  of  the  campaign  he  had 
some  experience  of  the  lukewarmth  of  the  leaders  with  whom  he  was  to  co-operate,  and  whose  battles  his 
soldiers  were  about  to  fight.     General  Freire  not  only  hung  back,  but  appropriated  to  himself  supplies 
which  had  been  destined  for  the  British  troops.     Neither  the  temper  nor  the  plan  of  the  British  General 
were,  however,  to  be  moved  by  this  discovery.      His  present  object  was  to  prevent  a  junction  of  the 
forces  of  the  French  Generals,  Loison  and  Laborde,  and  to  accomplish  this  he  pushed  on  to  Roleia,  where 
the  latter  lay.      At  Caldas  his  troops  had  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy's  posts,  in  which  the  British  gained 
the  advantage ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  August  he  came  in  sight  of  the  French  army.      He  engaged 
them  early  on  the  following  morning,  and,  after  a  severe  fight  which  lasted  till  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, remained  master  of  the  field.       The  victory  of  lloleia  was  well  timed,  and  enabled  him  to  march  in 
security  to  Vimiera,  which  he  reached  on  the  nineteenth,  with  a  view  of  covering  the  landing  of  the 
brigades   under  Generals  Anstruther  and  Ackland,   which  was  effected.      His  force,  thus  reinforced, 
amounted  to  sixteen  thousand  men  and  eighteen  guns,  with  which  he  resolved  to  march  against  Junot, 
and  intercept  his  progress  at  Montechique.     At  this  moment  Sir  Harry  Burrard  arrived  at  Maceira,  and 
having  learned  the  intended  plan  of  operations,  refused  to  sanction  it ;  and   General  Wellesley,  who 
believed  that  a  victory  was  within  his  grasp,  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  design.     The  enemy  was, 
however,  more  favourable  to  him  than  the  decision  of  his  superior  officer.      Junot,  having  combined  the 
forces  of  Loison  and  Laborde,  determined  to  bring  on  an  action ;  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-first  of  August  attacked  the  British  army  on  its  halting-ground  in  the  plain  of  Vimiera.      The 
result  is  well  known ;  a  decisive  victory  was  obtained,  although  not  more  than  one-half  the  British  force 
was  engaged.      A  prompt  pursuit  would  have  probably  made  the  consequences  of  this  action  as  advan- 
tageous as  its  conduct  was  glorious  ;  but  again  Sir  Harry  Burrard's  too  cautious  policy  interposed,  and 
forbade  the  following  up  the  success  which  had  been  gained.     On  the  next  morning  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple 
arrived,  and  took  the  chief  command,  the  third  officer  who,  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  had  held 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  British  force ;  he  also  was  apprehensive  of  venturing  too  far ;  and  thus  one 
of  the  fairest  opportunities  that  ever  offered  for  consummating  a  victory,  was  rendered  abortive.      Then 
ensued  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  in  which  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  judgment  of  the  officers  who 
signed   it  was  glaringly    deficient ;    and  the  evacuation    of  Lisbon,  by   Junot,    followed.     Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  returned  home  to  attend  the  Court  of  Inquiry  held  on  the  Convention,  and  established  in  the 
minds  of  all  candid  men  that  the  blame  of  its  having  ever  been  adopted  did  not  rest  with  him. 

The  disastrous  campaign  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  the  events  which  accompanied  and  ensued  upon  it 
may  be  properly  passed  over  here.  On  the  twenty-second  of  April,  1809,  Sir  Arthur  "Wellesley  again 
landed  in  the  Peninsula ;  and,  now  unincumbered  hy  the  interference  of  others,  put  in  practice  the  plans 
he  had  formed  for  delivering  Portugal  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  good  fortune.  He  inarched  against 
Soult ;  passed  the  Douro,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  which  had  been  taken  to  prevent  him,  and 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  overcome,  and  made  himself  master  of  Oporto,  from  which  he  drove  the 
French  Marshal,  after  a  gallant  fight,  with  a  success  as  complete  as  the  attempt  was  bold.  He  followed 
up  this  advantage  with  his  usual  celerity,  and  by  the  middle  of  May,  Portugal  was  freed  from  the 
presence  of  her  invaders,  and  the  British  General  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  designs  for  the  relief 
of  Spain. 

If  the  Spaniards  had  known  how  to  appreciate  the  assistance  which  was  thus  brought  to  them,  a 
short  struggle  would  have  then  produced  the  result  which  attended  the  British  arms  at  a  later  period ; 
but  the  errors  of  their  generals,  and  the  uncertainty  and  tardiness  with  which  the  necessary  supplies  were 
furnished,  prevented  the  allied  forces  from  moving  onward  in  the  career  which  had  been  so  auspiciously 
commenced.  However,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  having  encountered  the  enemy  at  Talavera,  engaged  them 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  1809,  and,  after  a  fight  of  two  days,  gained  a  signal  victory.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  recount,  as  they  deserve,  the  deeds  of  heroism  which  dignified  the  exploits  of  that  day ; 
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but  it  IDA)  proporlj  bo  said  thai  thoj  utterlj  dissipatod  the  notion  13  Le  had  i 

English  were  formidable  in  arms  nowhere  bul  upon  tl  I  ntrol  Junta  of 

•ente  of  the  General's  services  bj  appointing  him  to  the  high  rank  of  one  of  the  Copts       CJ 

their  army,  and  presented  him,  in  the  King's  name,  with  a  etud  of  Ami  I 

aooepted  the  horses  and  the  appointment,  bul  declined  the  pay  which  was  attached  to  I  \ 

as  the  news  of  his  victory  reached  Bngland,  be  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  titli    ofB  f 

Wellesley  and  Visoounl  Wellington  of  Talavera  and  of  Wellington  in  the  county  ol 

The  supineness  and  the  distractions  of  the  Spanish  governmen!  again  impeded  1"-  |  d  he 

was  oompelled  most  unwilliiiglj  toretreal  to  Portugal.    The  use  he  made  of  tl  n  of  inactivity  to  which 

In-  was  reduoed  was,  however,  highly  serviceable  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  e  li  enabled  him 

ho  to  strengthen  Portugal  as  effectually  to  check  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  to  his  future 

operations,  while  the  Portuguese  Boldiery  under  his  command  wen-  brought  into  such  a  state  of  discipline 
as  rendered  them  tit  to  encounter  any  troops.  In  September  of  the  following  year  the  victory  of  Busaco 
added  another  bright  leaf  to  his  laurels.  From  this  period  till  he  succeeded  in  driving  the  French  arm 
from  tho  Peninsula,  his  career  was  marked  by  the  Buocess  which  cannot  but  arise  from  the  union  of 
constant  perseverance  and  courage  with  the  most  consummate  military  skill.  Opposed  to  enemies  more 
powerful  in  numbers,  practised  in  war,  and  led  by  officers  of  eminent  valour  and  ability;  impeded  by  the 
mismanagement  of  the  Spanish  government,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  Spanish  troops ;  and  thwarted, 
but  not  disheartened,  by  the  effects  of  party  spirit  in  Eugland,  still  he  kept  on  unchecked  in  his  glorious 
course,  and,  whether  retreating  or  pursuing,  showed  the  same  firmness  of  purpose  and  unalterable 
resolution.  The  sieges  of  Oiudad  Bodrigo  and  Badajos,  and  the  decisive  victory  at  Vittoria  in  Tune,  1818, 
were  the  more  important  events  of  the  campaign;  and  their  result  was,  that  the  enemy  was  driven  to  the 
frontier,  and  that  Lord  Wellington  encamped,  in  all  the  pride  of  a  hardly-earned  conquest,  on  the  heights 
of  the  Pyrenees.  The  war  was  not,  however,  ended  ;  the  French  army,  under  Soult,  still  made  desperate 
efforts  to  regain  the  prey  which  had  escaped  them,  but  those  efforts  were  in  vain.  St.  Sebastian  fell, 
Pampeluna  surrendered  ;  the  battles  of  Orthez,  Aire,  and  Toulouse,  convinced  the  French  army  that  upon 
their  own  soil  it  was  not  impossible  for  them  to  be  defeated.  Buonaparte  resigned  bis  usurped  power, 
and  Louis  the  Eighteenth  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Lord  "Wellington  entered  Paris 
in  May,  1814,  not  more  justly  dignified  by  bis  victories  than  by  the  temperate  use  he  bad  made  of  the 
power  which  the  chances  of  war  bad  placed  in  his  bands. 

In  June,  1814,  be  returned  to  England  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  "Wellington.  On  the  twentv-eighth 
of  the  same  month  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  taking  his  seat  in  that  august 
assembly.  A  similar  testimony  to  bis  valour  and  skill  was  borne  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Almost  all  the  public  bodies  of  the  kingdom  joined  in  the  same  expression,  and  he  had 
before  this  received  high  honours  from  all  the  Courts  of  Europe.  But  it  was  not  yet  his  lot  to  enjoy  in 
peace  the  renown  he  had  acquired.  The  crowning  glory  was  to  come.  In  the  plains  of  "Waterloo,  on  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  eighteenth  of  June  in  the  following  year,  he  met,  for  the  first  time,  that  formid- 
able despot  agaiust  whose  audacious  enterprises  he  had  been  so  long  warring,  and,  after  a  fight  which,  for 
its  importance,  has  no  parallel  in  modern  history,  the  Duke  gained  a  signal  victory,  annihilated  the  power 
of  Napoleon,  and  restored  peace  to  Europe.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  battle  was  fought,  were 
not  less  remarkable  than  its  results.  Buonaparte's  reappearance  in  France  was  unexpected  ;  but  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  numerous  army  was  assembled,  and  under  his  command,  was  still  more  surprising. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  June,  1815,  that  army,  being  concentrated  in  three  divisions,  was  close  to  the 
Belgian  frontier;  it  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  including  the  flower  of  the 
warriors  of  France,  led  by  her  ablest  generals  and  headed  by  Buonaparte  in  person.  The  exertions  of 
the  allied  powers  bad  been  proportioned  to  the  emergency.  Russia  and  Austria  were  pouring  their 
troops  towards  the  frontiers  of  France :  a  Prussian  army,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Blueher,  had 
been  directed  to  Flanders,  which  was  expected  to  be  the  scene  of  the  approaching  war,  and  the  Duke  of 
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AVellington,  who  had  repaired  to  Brussels  in  April,  and  there  established  his  head-quarters,  had  arranged 
his  phui  of  operations  in  concert  with  the  Prussian  General.  The  Duke's  army  consisted  of  about  eighty 
thousand  men,  including  Dutch,  Hanoverians,  Belgians,  aud  English,  but  of  the  latter  there  were  not 
more  than  thirty  thousand,  many  of  our  best  regiments  having  been  sent  to  America.  The  first  division 
of  this  force,  under  Marshal  Blucher,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Namur,  where  his  head-quarters  were 
fixed.  The  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  to  effect  a  junction  of  their  forces  at  Quatre-Bras,  if  the 
enemy  should  advance  on  that  side,  as  was  expected.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  June,  the 
Prussian  posts  at  Thuiu  and  Lobez  were  attacked,  and  the  news  reached  Brussels  on  the  night  of  the 
same  day  ;  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  being  now  convinced  that  the  main  attack  was  to  be  made 
from  Charleroi,  gave  orders  for  the  march,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
came  up  to  the  assistance  of  the  Prussians,  who  had  given  way  before  the  French  troops,  and  in  a  rapid 
movement  recovered  the  position  of  Quatre-Bras,  which  had  been  lost.  To  the  maintaining  this  position, 
which  had  now  become  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  directed  his  immediate  and 
personal  attention ;  if  it  had  been  again  lost,  the  Prussian  and  British  armies  would  have  been  separated, 
and  their  whole  arrangements  defeated.  At  three  o'clock  on  the  same  day,  Marshal  Ney  led  a  powerful 
force  of  French  infantry  and  cavalry,  supported  by  a  park  of  artillery,  to  the  attack,  and  an  engagement 
ensued  which  lasted  the  whole  of  the  day,  during  which  the  enemy  made  repeated  and  desperate  charges, 
which  were  repelled  with  unflinching  bravery  by  the  British  and  Hanoverian  troops,  and  at  length  Ney's 
troops  were  driven  back  upon  Frasnes  in  great  confusion  and  with  a  frightful  loss.  It  was  in  this  action 
that  the  gallant  Duke  of  Brunswick  fell.  The  attack  directed  by  Buonaparte  in  person  on  the  Prussian 
troops,  whom  Marshal  Blucher  had  concentrated  at  St.  Amand  and  Lignv,  had  been  more  successful ; 
Liguy  was  taken,  and  in  the  night  the  Prussian  General  effected  an  unmolested  retreat  to  Wavre.  The 
Duke,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this  movement  by  accident  (the  aide-de-camp  who  had  been  charged 
to  communicate  it  to  the  English  General  having  been  killed),  immediately  made  a  corresponding  move- 
ment by  retreating  from  Quatre-Bras,  where  his  army  was  now  assembled,  by  Genappe  upon  Waterloo, 
at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  and  when  the  English  army  took  up  its  ground  it 
mustered  seventy-four  thousand  men,  of  whom  five  thousand  were  employed  in  observation,  and  out  of 
the  line.  The  French  force  actually  in  front  rather  exceeded  seveuty-six  thousand.  At  noon  the  battle 
commenced  on  the  plain  of  AVaterloo,  and  was  maintained  without  pause,  and  with  such  furious  and 
persevering  valour  on  the  part  of  the  French  as  must  have  overcome  everything  save  that  determiuation 
and  intrepidity  by  which  they  were  met ;  and  although  the  British  Hue  had  been  thinned  by  repeated 
charges  of  a  superior  enemy,  supported  by  an  extensive  park  of  the  most  efficient  artillery  in  Europe, 
the  troops  under  the  English  General  maintained  their  position,  and  presented  as  bold  and  firm  a  front 
to  the  enemy  as  when  the  contest  commenced.  As  the  evening  approached,  the  Prussian  force,  under 
Bulow,  appeared  on  the  right  of  the  French  army,  and  Buonaparte,  resolving  to  set  all  upon  one 
desperate  cast,  led  forward  his  Old  Guard  against  the  English  ranks — those  veterans,  who  had  been  so 
long  used  to  victory,  that  their  commander  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  their  mere  presence  was 
sufficient  to  command  it.  This  attack  was  repulsed  by  men  as  brave  (none  could  be  braver),  though  less 
prone  to  boast,  and  the  French  were  driven  back.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  perceiving  that  the  moment 
had  now  arrived  to  put  an  eud  to  the  fight,  ordered  an  advance  of  the  whole  of  his  line,  and  with  his  hat 
off,  at  the  head  of  the  British  Guards,  led  it  in  person.  It  was  irresistible.  The  reserve  of  the  French 
army  yielded  to  the  shock,  their  whole  force  fled  in  confusion  and  dismay,  and  the  British,  worn  with  the 
fatigue  of  the  previous  fight,  halted  on  the  field  from  which  they  had  driven  the  enemy,  and  which  had 
been  so  nobly  won,  leaving  the  task  of  pursuit  to  the  Prussians. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  military  career  was  closed ;  but  for  thirty-seven  years  longer  he  occupied 

an   important  position  in  the  councils  of  his  country.     In  the  senate  and  the  cabinet,  however,  his 

character  does  not  shine  with  the  same  brilliancy  as  in  the  field.     The  commencement  of  his  political  life 

was  at  a  period  when  general  distress  was  felt,  in  consequence  of  the  exhausting  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
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;mt:iI  discontent  prevailed.    The  Duke  vu  not  the  man  to  pacify  and  i 

people.      H\  Qatnre,  and  by  connexion,  ho  wo  i  attaohod  i"  the  Ti 

hit  hereditary  a   looiations,  and  his  military  education,  all  made  bim  a  item  Too  to  i 

Po  hia  ears  the  word  "  reform"  lounded  like  revolution  ■.  and  all  reform,  tb  he  d<  tormi 

to   resist,      Even  thai    bulwark    of  freedom,  the   liberty  of  the  press,  be  ws 

with  I'ii  terness  and  oontompl  of  those  "  rascollj  Qewspapers." 

For  some  time  after  the  memorable  field  of  Waterloo,  the   Duke  did  uol   take  an  irt  in 

politios.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  Deoember,  L818,  he  was  appointed  Master- General  of  the  Ordn 
mi  office  which  he  filled  for  several  years.  In  L819,  Ik-  made  an  energetic  proti  si  in  the  Hon  e  I 
against  Catholic  emancipation,  aol  from  a  feeling  of  intolerance,  but  becau  e  be  dreaded   in  [  the 

power  of  a  church,  which,  when  it  possesses  power,  will  aol   tolerate  anj  dissent  from  its  own 
In  L826  he  was  sen!  on  a  special  embassy  to  St.  Petersburg,  a  distinction  usuallj  bestowed  to  confer  a 
mark  oi'  great  honour.     lie  was  received  by  the  Russian   ESmperor  in  a  highly  complimentary  manner  ; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British1  army,  that  office  having 
become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  same  year  he  resigned  that  dignity,  in  order  to  avoid  any  connexion  with  the  ministry  of  .Mr. 
Canning,  the  most  talented  and  illustrious  statesman  of  the  Tory  party.  The  Duke  was  shortly  after- 
words reappointed.  II is  conduct  on  this  occasion  has  been  much  censured;  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  actuated  towards  Mr.  Canning  by  personal  ill-will,  and  a  desire  to  express  an  aristocratic  contempt 
for  the  humble  extraction  ol'  that  gifted  statesman.  In  vindicating  the  charges  brought  against  him  in 
reference  \o  this  subject,  and  in  denying  that  he  was  influenced  by  an  ambitious  desire  to  obtain  the 
premiership  for  himself,  he  exclaimed — "  Knowing  my  incapacity  for  filling  the  post  of  first  minister,  I 
should  have  been  mad,  and  worse  than  mad,  if  1  had  ever  entertained  the  insane  project  which  certain 
individuals,  for  their  own  base  purposes,  have  imputed  to  me."  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  vehement 
disclaimer,  he  in  the  following  year  (1S2S)  resigned  the  command  of  the  arm}'  to  accept  the  post  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  giving  as  his  reason  for  this  inconsistency  that  the  emergencies  of  the  state  called 
for  his  assistance,  and  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  serve  his  country. 

When  Prime  Minister,  he  resolved,  to  the  passionate  disgust  of  his  own  party,  and  the  astonishment 
of  the  nation,  to  yield  to  the  demand  for  that  Catholic  emancipation  be  had  so  firmly  resisted.  His 
opinions  were  unchanged  ;  but  be  sacrificed  his  own  convictions  to  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  nation.  It  was  on  the  debate  following  the  second  reading  of  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill,  that  he  made  the  famous  declaration  that  he  would  willingly  sacrifice  his  life  to  avert 
one  month  of  civil  war.  So  bitterly  was  the  Duke  denounced,  for  what  was  considered  his  apostasy  by 
bis  own  party,  and  his  inconsistency  by  those  opposed  to  him,  that  he  lost  his  temper  and  challenged  the 
earl  of  "Winchilsea.  He  also  directed  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Alexander,  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  for 
libel,  and  obtained  a  severe  sentence  of  fine  and  imprisonment  against  him. 

The  result  of  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act  was  a  schism  in  the  Tory  party,  the  most  resolute 
members  of  which  declared,  that  they  would  never  again  place  any  confidence  in  the  Duke  or  his 
colleague,  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  1830,  the  soldier-statesman  was  subjected  to  another  trial ;  for  a  loud 
outcry  for  parliamentary  reform  echoed  through  the  nation.  Wellington's  opposition  to  this  demand 
was  so  resolute  and  unbending,  that  the  people  began  to  regard  him  as  an  obstruction  to  national 
progress, — so  much  so  that  he  was  insulted  in  the  streets,  and  the  windows  of  Apsley  House  were  broken 
by  the  mob.  In  his  blind  admiration  of  that  corrupt  system  of  representation  which  was  so  soon  to  be 
at  least  partially  purified,  the  Duke  declared — "  That  he  had  never  read  or  beard  of  any  measure  which  could 
satisfy  his  mind  tbat  the  state  of  the  representation  could  be  improved,  or  be  rendered  more  satisfactory  to 
the  country  at  large  than  at  the  present  moment.  He  was  not  only  unprepared  to  bring  forward  any 
measure  of  this  nature,  but  he  would  at  once  declare,  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  as  long  as  be  held 
any  station  in  the  government  of  the  country,  be  should  always  feel  it  his  duty  to  resist  such  measures 
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when  proposed  by  others."  This  assertion  sealed  the  fate  of  his  ministry,  threw  them  from  office,  and 
sunk  the  old  Tory  party  to  a  depth  of  odium  from  which  they  never  rose  again.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Duke  was  not  a  far-seeing  statesman ;  for  he  predicted  the  utter  ruin  of  the  nation  as  the 
consequence  of  passing  the  Reform  Bill.  After  a  while,  however,  he  regained  much  of  his  former 
popularity,  and  his  opposition  to  the  national  will  was  lost  sight  of  in  his  inextinguishable  military  glory, 
and  his  universally-recognised  integrity. 

After  his  own  fall  from  the  premiership,  he  led  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Whig 
ministry  of  Earl  Grey,  and  on  its  dissolution,  in  1834,  he  was  desired  by  William  the  Fourth  to  form  a 
government.  The  Duke  recommended  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  be  sent  for  from  Italy ;  and  until  tho 
arrival  of  that  gentleman  he  was  entrusted  with  the  premiership  and  the  three  secretaryships  of  state. 
But  Sir  Robert  was  not  then  the  liberal  statesman  he  afterwards  became  :  he  was  unable  to  form  a 
ministry.  Lord  Melbourne  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  Peel  and  Wellington  went  into 
opposition.  But  these  conflicts  were  not  without  their  teachings.  The  Duke  forgot  the  bitterness  of 
party,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  moderator  in  political  disputes.  When  in  1841  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  again  called  to  fill  the  office  of  chief  minister,  the  Duke  accepted  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  but 
(orobably  on  account  of  his  advanced  age)  would  not  undertake  tbe  duties  of  any  office.  On  the  final 
abolition  of  tbe  Corn  Laws,  in  1815,  he  forgot  his  own  past  opposition  to  that  measure,  and  cordially 
supported  his  illustrious  colleague  in  bestowing  a  blessing  upon  England,  which  has  helped  to  lighten  the 
heart  of  every  poor  man  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  give  bounteous  meals  to  his  hitherto  half-fed 
children.  The  latter  part  of  the  venerable  Duke's  life  endeared  him  to  a  people  who,  at  one  period  of  his 
political  career,  had  uttered  his  name  with  execrations.  He  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  party  man ;  and  the 
well-atoned-for  errors  of  the  statesman  were  lost  in  the  well-earned  and  resplendent  glory  of  the  warrior. 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
Englishmen.  That  event,  which,  though  long  expected,  came  suddenly  at  last,  occurred  on  the  fourteenth 
of  September,  1852,  at  his  residence  of  Walmer  Castle.  The  venerable  hero  was  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year,  and  left  two  sons  to  inherit  his  name  and  honours,  and  mingle  their  regrets  with  those  of  a  nation. 
Parliament  decreed  him  a  gorgeous  public  funeral,  and  the  day  of  his  obsequies  was  observed  as  one  of 
mourning  and  solemnity  throughout  the  land. 
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